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PREFACE. 



In the following pages I have attempted to throw some light upon 
various features of the past; and though obsolete Land Customs and 
Measurements, and Standards of Weight and Currency that have long 
ceased to be in use, possess but few attractions for the general reader, a 
certain familiarity with them may be of advantage in investigating the 
past The use to which I have occasionally put them wiU appear 
further on. Some acquaintance, also, with other questions upon which 
I have touched, may be of assistance in enabling us, in the present age, 
to form a clearer conception of the diflferences separating us from our 
predecessors in the olden time, as well as of the similarities that unite 
us with them. Thus the community of a certain period, which is 
occasionally appealed to as a precedent, differed in many essential 
particulars from the popular conception formed of it It could never 
be revived in its original form, whether that were free or servile, with- 
out resuscitating serfdom (or something like it) in the latter case, or 
again reverting to the tie of Idndred by which it was bound together, as 
long as its members continued to be full-free and independent The 
theory that every man is bom into the world with equal rights may, or 
may not, be correct, but it is a theory that would have been repudiated 
by every member of a free community, whether Adcding or FrUing, with 
contempt The equal division of a landed inheritance amongst the 
heirs again, in the modem acceptation of such a division, never could 
have existed in an age in which individual right in land was compara- 
tively unknown ; for the heir who succeeded to his portion in the 
division could not have parted with it to a man of alien blood without 
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the conseot of every member of his kindred who had a claim upon it 
as a joint heir. The right of the heir was not an individual right, with 
absolute " dominion/' — ^a property in fee-simple, — but a joint-right, and 
liable to all the contingencies of a joint-right An equal division of a 
landed inheritance between the heirs into separate properties, with 
absolute dominion, may, or may not, be right in principle, but it should 
be advocated on its own merits ; for it is little in accordance with the 
practice of the past, that would have ignored or discouraged the idea of 
a landed property in fee-simple, and entailed, as it were, the land, as a 
sort of common and inalienable property, upon the kindred. 

In the present volume I have confined mjrself to *" the Land ; '' f ur- 
iher on I hope to touch upon ^ the Church," with which so much of the 
early history of our islands is closely connected. The sketch thrown 
together under the heading of ^ Home" is necessarily very incomplete 
and imperfect, but its present form seemed to me to be preferable to 
distributing the conclusions at which I had arrived amongst a nimiber 
of separate notes. 



Nrhibsbalb Hall, 

ASHBT-DK-LA-ZOUCH, 2Uh Oct, 1S71. 



INTRODUCTION 

To look upon the past with the eyes of the present^ to judge of its 
events and of its characters by a similar standard, awarding praise or blame 
to the men who felt and thought and acted in bygone days, as if their 
conduct had been shaped in accordance with the ideas influencing their 
remote descendants, — such has, and is, and ever will be the habit of the 
majority of living mea One age is fond of clothing another (practically 
as well as figuratively) in the dress that suits its own ideas ; and as the 
Sponsalizia presents us with Baphael's conception of the Temple, or of 
r^2A^ewish synagogue, so the guests at the Marriage-feast of Cana wear 
the Venetian satins familiar to Paul Veronese. Macbeth in bag-wig, 
sword, and ruffles satisfied the eighteenth century, whilst the nineteenth 
insists upon the tartan. Each age is marked by its own peculiarities, — by 
the presence or absence of certain characteristic features through which its 
productions may be often recognised. Beato Angelico peoples Hell with 
friars ; a condemnation of their practices, in the fifteenth century, which 
would have scarcely appeared upon the canvas of an orthodox Italian in 
an age inclined to conceal their iniquitiea Hence the paintings of 
Angelico, even if the name of the artist were unknown, might be assigned 
with safety to the era immediately preceding the Beformation. The 
writer is apt to reflect the peculiarities of the age in which he lives quite 
as much as the painter, and thus is influenced, insensibly, in his delinea- 
tions of the past; whilst both labour occasionally under a similar 
difficulty, — their representations, if too truthful, are either disbelieved, 
or cease to be regarded with any interest 

Towards the opening of the sixteenth century the history of the 
middle ages may be said to blend with the histoiy of modem times, the 
two preceding centuries representing the true " age of chivcJiy," during 
which feudalism, having attained its height, decayed It is with the 
feudalism of this later period, in which the spirit of the original system 
was dead (for it had passed away with the state of society out of which it 
first arose) — ^with chivalric feudalism, so to say, in which there is something 

I 
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iri attract aa well aa to repel — that the present age is most familiar, and our 
iiiipreHMiona of earlier times are apt to be influenced accordingly. A similar 
remark i« applicable to our conception of the ecclesiastical as well as the 
|M)litical MyHUim l>eforo the thirteenth century, for the "ancient customs" 
of tli(5 (Jhurch can occasionally be dated no further back than the era be- 
tween I nnoceut and llildebrand. The present age, however, simply repeats 
the habit of the past. In the opinion of " a Squyer of Englande, called 
1 lenry (yfwtyde, an honest man and a wyse, and coud well speke Frenche . . . 
Haint ICdward, kyng of Englande, lorde of Irelande and of Acquitajm, who 
is a saynt and canonysod . . . subdued the Danes, and disconfyted them 
by bataylo on the soo thre tymes . . . and bare a crosse patent, golde and 
(i;ouI(m, with four wliite martinettis in the felde," a popular banner amongst 
tliu Irinh in tlio reign of Richard IL, for some inscrutable reason. Such 
wiiH tlu) character attributed to the Confessor in the age in which Froissart 
wiVH writing, varying not a little in its features from the portrait left of 
tlu) saintly king by his contemporaries, and, with many another similar 
liiHtancQ, warning all who wish to arrive at the truth, to view with a 
cortain amount of mistrust the versions of past occurrences given by 
writers, living some two or three centuries after the events they notice 
are supposoil to have happened The difference, indeed, between the 
actual history (»f the past and the conception entertained, or the version 
given of it, in a later ago, is occasionally very remarkable. According 
to on^t^ of tlie versions of the Confessor's laws, Edgar^s code remained in 
aln^yanoo for sixty-eight years, or from the death of the king to the acces- 
sion of his grandson, the Confessor. Yet this statement is directly con- 
tmiUottnl bv the ontrv in the Saxon Chronicle tmder 1018, in which 
yt^ar the laws of Kilgar were confirmeii by Dane and Angle at Oxford, as 
woU as by the still existing laws of Ethelred and Canute, which are little 
more than n^j^titions of £ilgar*s Coda The so-caUed laws of the Con- 
ft^Ht^r stH^m to have been ciUleot^l into a written form in the reign of 
Honry Il» about the time when Glanville composed his celebrated treatise 
on the law ; and it would appear to have been in accordance with the 
ttuH^rv i\f that ago to reprt^sent the Danish occupation as an era of 
tvranuy ainl ojvpression. from which the country was relieved by the 
iVutV5*^>r. wha^e '*\.vusdn.* after crushing the "rebellion* of Harold, 
cvnitirtutsl the old law^j of the realm n?vived bv EdwanL Hie recoUec- 
tiou of the turlier ci>nnuest and occupation of the country began to fade 
away iu tho o\mr** of the foUowiiu; century, the Norman grew into the 
typical v^ppn^;»or ia$teaii i>f the l^ine (though the latter still retains 
his )Uace aa ihe typiciU "* enemy ^ in popular tnHiitiott), and» aocotdinglT, 
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a different coloaring was given to the events of the eleventh century by 
the writers of the later period. 

In the writings of the annalist, and of the chronicler, we often find 
little more than a bare record of past or passing events ; but in the regu- 
lations of the code, and under the forms of the chartulary, often lie hidden 
the real causes of events. It is unnecessary to expatiate upon the influ- 
ence exercised by improvements in military arms, in organization, in 
discipline, and in the general science of war, upon the histoiy of com- 
paratively modem times; in the enactment of the code, in the stipulation 
of the charter, such progress is often traceable from very early times ; 
yet how seldom is it noticed by the historian I The system originated 
by Oustavus Adolphus turned the tide of victory against the imperial 
arms in Germany, and won more than one hard-fought field in England, 
when used by Fairfax and Cromwell against the ill-regulated valour 
of the supporters of King Charles. The innovations introduced by 
Frederick the Great contributed to place Prussia upon a footing with the 
greater powers of Europe, and the events that have lately passed, or are 
even now passing imder our eyes, need no comment. Living men note 
these things in their own generation, but in writing the history of the 
past are apt to pay too little attention to their importance at the moment 
of their introduction. Besults are noticed without inquiring into causes, 
and are not imfrequently attributed to any rather than the true causes. 
The dagger screwed into the muzzle of the musket first placed that 
weapon on a footing with the pike at close quarters ; the bayonet attached 
to the end of the barrel completed its efficiency without interfering with 
its use as a firearm. The firelock, and the iron ramrod, each made a 
mark, however small that' mark may have been, upon some portion 
of the history of the last two centuries ; and the changes and improve- 
ments of yet earlier times were not without their influence at the date of 
their introduction, however little that influence may have been noticed. 

The supremacy of the Franks over their neighbours in early times 
may be attributed, in a great measure, to the superiority in military 
equipment that enabled them to oppose a well-armed force to men who, 
though equally brave, were far less efficient in arms and oi^anization. 
Various enactments in the Capitularies disclose the care with which 
Charlemagne was accustomed to provide for the necessary contingencies 
of a campaign. Each man crossed the Mark with provisions for three 
and clothing and equipment for six months. In every imperial vill a 
storehouse (camera) was established, in which were implements and 
necessaries of every description, " so that there be no need of seeking 
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for or hiring them in any place whatever/' and upon the close of the 
campaign they were to be returned into store. " Our carts that go to 
the war" were all to be made of the same size, so as to carry twelve 
inodii of com or of wine, and to be covered with leather, carefully sewed 
together, so as to avoid letting in the water in fording rivers. To each 
cart a lance and shield, with a bow and quiver, were permanently 
attached, as arms for the baggage-guard. But the main feature in the 
equipment of the Kaisar's army was the Brunia, or breast-defence ; the 
Brynia of the North and Bymie of our old English laws. Every pos- 
sessor of twelve mansi was bound to provide himself with a byrnie, and 
wear it on service — carrying arms in time of peace was forbidden — ^he who 
fiEtiled in this particular being placed upon the same footing as the deserter 
of his comrade in battle, forfeiting both property and honour. As the legal 
value of the bymie was assessed, about the same period, at the amount 
paid as land-tax from twelve mansi, in the regulation about the bymie, 
which appears to have been in existence before the reign of Charlemagne 
(and may perhaps be associated with the ascendancy of the Austrasian 
House), may be traced the germs of the system of military tenure, by 
which the earlier obligation of a money-payment seems to have been 
commuted for efficiency in military equipment. As land increased in 
value the equivalent of the original twelve mansi sunk to ten, to eight, 
to six, and finally to five, four, and even three, until the amount of 
service required from the land began to be regulated by the value instead 
of by the extent of the latter. The original regulation about the bymie 
was incumbent upon the allodial as well as upon the beneficiary pro- 
prietary, though more especially binding upon the Vaasi Indaminicati, 
or baronage of the age ; and it must have placed a numerous and well- 
equipped body of soldiery at the disposal of the Kaisar. As every offence 
committed " in the host " was punished by a threefold mulct, and 
dmnkenness was atoned for by a diet of bread and water, the discipline, 
as well as the organization of the army, was at the highest pitch of 
excellence with which the age was acquainted. No byrnie was to be 
sold or given to a Saxon, a most convincing proof of the Kaisar^s opinion 
of its value, and of the jealous care with which he strove to preserve and 
perpetuate the military supremacy of his own peopl& 

Just as the Western Empire may be said, in a certain sense, to have 
been founded on the Bymie, so the " kingdom," in the modem meaning 
of the word, may be said to date its rise, both in Germany and England, 
from the era of walled towns. The ninth and tenth centuries witnessed 
the rise of permanent fortifications in Westem Europe. Migratory tribes 
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were always attended by a string of carts ; and long after they conformed 
to comparatively settled habits their armies were accompanied by a 
similar train. Encircled by these carts they bivouacked for the night, or 
sheltered themselves against the attack of a superior force, occasionally 
throwing up earthworks or barricades, when they occupied a position for 
a considerable length of time. The custom was as old as the days in 
which Goliath " went up out of tjie camp of the Philistines" to defy the 
hosts of Israel, no man " going out" to meet him from the opposite camp ; 
and after a lapse of twenty centuries it was still in force in Ireland, when 
Niel entrenched himself in Magh Fen^hin, and attacked the Northmen, 
on the 20th of August 917, as they were ravaging the district. *' Then 
there were more slain of the Gall than of the Gael ; but the GaU issued 
out of their camp in support of their men, who were retreating ; and the 
Gael retired to their own camp as soon as Bagnal, King of the Dugall, 
reached the enemy with reinforcements. Then King Niel left his camp, 
and offered battle to the Gall, who declined to accept it in the position 
he chos& And the king remained for twenty nights in the face of the 
enemy, and sent orders to the Leinstermen to keep close in their camp, 
as he did." But the Leinstermen disobeyed him, attacked . Bagnal's 
brother Sitric in his " camp" at Kinfurt, and were signally defeated, the 
victors marching into Dublin unopposed, as the place was evidently 
utterly defenceless. Thus there was nothing to resist an enemy if the 
camp was once carried by storm, or if the army was so thoroughly 
defeated as to be unable to fall back upon it for shelter. The Northmen, 
sailing up the rivers of France and England, ravaged the open country 
with impunity, whilst in central Europe '' defenceless Saxony, in which 
there is neither moimtain nor walled town," was a helpless prey to the 
Hun and the Magyar ; and in order to resist the ravages of these Pagan 
spoilers, the Burh, or burgh of early days, was called into existence in 
England and in Northern Germany. The open village was converted into 
a permanently entrenched camp, sheltering its defenders from sudden 
attacks, and guarding the road, or protecting the passage of the river, and 
thus securing a firm hold upon the surrounding district. 

We may look in vain for any regulations about the burgh and its 
defenders in the ancient codes supposed to have been collected by Char- 
lemagne ; but in the days of his immediate descendants the germs of the 
system of permanent fortifications begin to be traceable. " From every 
hundred mansi a Hagerman, and from every thousand a cart with two 
oxen ... so that the Hagermen should cultivate and guard the place 
of strength he ordered to be built of wood and stone in that locality — 
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(quatinus illi Haistaldi castellum . . . excolerent et custodirent)/' Such, 
for instance, is the description left in Hincmar's Annals of the proceed- 
ing of Charles the Bald in 869. Castellum is the word used by Jerome 
in the Vulgate for a vill, or township with its ham or open village, but it 
is evidently applied by Hincmar in this passage to an enclosed village 
or walled town, with its Bardieue, which was to be cultivated by the de- 
fenders of the Burh. The early castellum seems to have been generally 
provided with its dppus, or stocks, in which refractory slaves were con- 
fined — the village " cage;" and the word, which meant originally a stake 
that was used, amongst other purposes, as a palisade in war, gradually 
became connected with the idea of a place of strength and confinement. 
When the castellum in later times was the property of a lord, the 
" Cippus dominicus" was the place in which he immured delinquents and 
his prisoners; and thus, in course of time, the palisaded enclosure of 
the open village grew into the " Donjon Keep" of the feudal castle. As 
the lesser freemen, the rural soldiery, or miiUes agrarii of Widukind, 
were collected from the coimtry districts into walled towns, the burgh 
began to supplant the moot-hill as the recognised place of meeting for 
the community. Every coimcil, and every assemblage, whether judicial 
or convivial, was to be held in a walled town, according to the ordinance 
of Henry the Fowler ; and our own old codes afford abundant evidence 
of a very similar state of affairs existing in England about the same 
period. The burgh became the centre of all the traffic of the age, occa- 
sionally the seat of a royal mint, and generally of a royal official ; whilst, 
as the lesser freeholders of the allodial period, the Minores Pagenses of 
the earlier codes, were withdrawn from the rural districts into towns, the 
country became more and more abandoned to the villeinage and to the 
beneficiary classes, the latter the predecessors of the knights and barons 
of a later era. Such are a few of the results that may be connected with 
the system of permanent fortifications, first introduced, in certain quarters, 
in order to resist the ravages of the Northman and the Magyar. So well 
were the practical results of this system appreciated in the course of 
their development, that, wherever the lesser freeholders were powerful, 
as amongst the Frisons, no wall was allowed to be raised in a rural dis- 
trict above a certain height ; and a very similar restriction will be found 
in the old Saxon code, the SachsenspiegeL 

The Northmen may be credited with other innovations that led to 
important consequences at the time of their introduction. Harfager 
built " tall ships," covering over the fore-part of the vessel as a place of 
strength, and, filling this " forecastle " with chosen fighting men, known 
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as Berserkers, he laid his ships alongside the enemy, and carried their 
vessels by boarding. Thus he founded the kingdom of Norway, and 
bequeathed his system of fighting at sea to the Norsemen. A heavy 
axe wielded with both hands, or a long sword similarly used, were the 
chosen weapons of the fighting portion of the crew, who remained under 
the shelter of the forecastle until they came into close action ; and if 
unsuccessful, or driven from their own ships, plunged into the sea and 
endeavoured to escape by swimming. Defensive am^our would have 
been an uimecessaiy protection in the forecastle, a worse than useless 
encumbrance in the sea; and Jarl Hacon, in his combat with the 
Jomsvikings, cast aside his torn brynie as useless, as soon as he prepared 
to carry his enem/s vessel by boarding. Hence the Berserker, who 
seems to have owed his name to fighting without a Hring-serc, or shirt 
of mail, was essentially a combatant at close quarters; and neither 
Frank nor island Saxon could withstand the onset of the Norsemen 
when they first encoimtered the formidable weapons that won for the 
men who wielded them Normandy and the English Danelage. The 
Northman for a time replaced the Saxon in the Capitularies, for no 
bymie was to be given or sold to him on any pretence — an enactment 
that would have been unnecessary had not the ranks of the Northmen, 
in early days, been filled with Berserkers. The " Hache Noresche," or 
two-handed axe, became a favourite instrument of war in every quarter 
of the British isles, and, long after it had ceased to be used elsewhere, 
was still retained in the Scottish Highlands, and amongst the Irish, with 
whom the man-at-arms was long known as the OaU-oglach (GaUowglasse) 
or " foreign soldier," — a name derived apparently from the character of 
his equipment 

Towards the middle of the eleventh century the island Saxon was 
noted for his wealth, his rich apparel, and his luxurious living, but he 
seems to have paid little attention to the art of war, and went to battle 
much in the same fashion as his ancestors in the reigns of Edward the 
Elder and his sons. The horseman, amongst the early Celts and Teutons, 
was mounted upon an animal of small size, and used his spears (for he 
carried more than one) as missile weapons, avoiding the actual shock of 
battle, in which he would have soon been unhorsed, and dismounting 
when he fought at close quarters. Without the stirrup and the horse- 
shoe, the mounted man-at-arms of the middle ages, who used his spear 
as a lance in rest, and bore down opposition by the weight of his charge, 
could never have been called into existence ; and for the stirrup and 
the horse -shoe, the people of modem Europe are indebted neither to 
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Greek nor Boman, in whose languages the words will not be found, but 
to the Hun, Against the downward stroke of the Hache Noresche the 
Bymie must have proved an inefficient protection, and accordingly the 
" breast-defence" was superseded by the " neck-defence," — ^the Hals- 
herg, Hauberc, or shirt of maU with a hood that was drawn over the 
head, thus protecting the neck and shoulders. The Hauberc was pro- 
vided with long sleeves covering the arms, and, as it reached below the 
knees, was essentially the equipment of a horseman, who, no longer 
using his spear as a missile weapon, cleared a way with it at close 
quarters, relying upon the weight and protection of his armour. As 
weight grew to be indispensable to the mounted cavalier, a lighter 
equipment, and a missile weapon that could be felt from afar, became 
necessities for the infantry ; and thus the horseman sought the m^Ue 
instead of avoiding it, whilst the bow was given to the soldier who 
fought on foot, and archery became, in a certain sense, the artillery of 
the age. The bow, though little used apparently in England except in 
the chase, had long been familiar to the Normans as a weapon of war, 
playing an important part in the naval engagements of their ancestors, 
with whom it had always been an object to shoot the steersman of the 
enemy's vessel Lapps and Finns were especially noted as marksmen, 
as they continue to be at the present day with the rifle ; and both de- 
scriptions of arrows were in use, the Boga-dcot and Qajlok, or Pile and 
Broad arrow. But the strength of the English army still lay in its 
heavy- armed infantry, and they seem to have been fond of bringing 
matters to a crisis in the milie, in which their two-handed weapons 
must have played a formidable part England, indeed, a wooded and 
not a champaign country, must have been ill adapted to cavalry ; and 
when Balph, the Norman Earl of Hereford, in accordance with the 
usual system of his countrymen, mounted his English followers to 
attack the Welsh, they turned and fled '' because they were on horses." 
It is difficult to look at the Bayeux tapestry, or to read the descriptions 
of Wace, without perceiving that Harold's men were behindhand in mili- 
tary equipment, and that the island Saxon had not kept pace with the 
improvements of the age. 

'* Cora hanben oreni, et petii, 
£ helmet de sor lee yeitia." 

The OneldanSy or soldiery forming the real strength of the army, wore 
a headpiece unprotected by the " neck- defence," and the short hauberc 
or haubergeon, adapted to the heavy-armed foot-soldier — an equipment 
answering to the " haubeigeon et chapel de fer" required, in tiie reign 
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of Henry the Second, for a secondary class of soldiery inferior in stand- 
ing to the fully armed man-at-arms; whilst their favourite axe is 
stigmatized by Wace as a clumsy weapon, requiring both hands to 
wield it — thus leaving the body without protection against the lance of 
the horseman and the arrow of the bowman. " You have plenty of 
men, but a rabble of vilanaille in their everyday dress is not worth 
much in battle. I fear the Normans much, for they are all well armed, 
and on horseback, and will trample your people under foot They have 
lance and shield, hauberc, helm, and sword, with bows and broad arrows 
that fly swifter than a bird." Such are the words that are placed in the 
mouth of Gurth by Wace ; and Harold, an able and experienced leader, 
seems to have been fully awake to the danger of encountering William's 
horsemen in the open field. Falling back upon the tactics of an earlier 
age, he entrenched his army, well knowing that his enemy, in a hostile 
country, dared not leave such a force in hid rear ; and as loiig as the 
Norman attack was confined to attempts at carrying the barricade by 
storm, the advantage lay with its defenders, " for every Norman who 
forced his way through lost his life by axe or club." But as soon as 
Harold's men, galled by a shower of arrows to which they could make 
no return, were tempted to follow the retreating ranks of the Norman 
horsemen, they were drawn away from their barricade, and their defeat 
became a matter of certainty. Whenever brave men meet in battle, 
victory, imder ordinary circumstances, is sure to incline to the side that 
is best prepared for the conflict. Such is the lesson to be learned from 
the battle of Hastings. 

The advantages that William gained by the superior equipment and 
organization of his army were secured by building castles ; for stone 
fortifications of this description seem to have been little, if at all, known 
in England before his time. Not only the surrounding country, but the 
burgh itself, was dominated by the castellan and his garrison, and from 
the introduction of the castle the burghers of northern and central 
Europe, as a body, began to lose their warlike attributes, exchanging 
their original character more and more for that of a trading clasa Only 
the laiger and more populous burghs, such as London, and the great 
cities of Flanders and the Empire were able to resist this influence, 
always remaining formidable from the number of their inhabitants far 
surpassing the power of any garrison to control them. Castle-building 
may be said to have been carried out by the Crown and the greater 
feudatories during the next two or three centuries, securing England for 
the Conqueror and his successors, and confirming the hold of David and 
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his house upon Scotland, whilst it was the policy recommended by 
Giraldus for completing the conquest of Ireland. It also enabled the 
armies of the time to dispense with a portion of the imarmed rabble that 
was the necessary attendant of an army before that time ; for in the 
friendly castle, towards which the march of the host was directed, were 
to be found the various stores and necessaries which would have been 
carried upon a train of carts, " requisitioned" from the villeinage in the 
days of Charlemagne. Thus a well-armed body of soldiery, fewer in 
number but far more efficient, though costly to equip and support, began 
to take the place of the half-armed multitude of earlier days, who were 
latterly known as ''the rascalry." 

Henry Fitz-Empress is the first of the English kings in whose reign 
may be traced an Assize at Arms, by which a certain light is thrown 
upon the character of the free population of England at that tim& It 
had been for some time incumbent upon every English freeholder of a 
certain standing, holding by military service, or fief de havierc (per 
loricam), to provide a mounted man-at-arms in full armour for every 20 
lb& of land. The rale was now extended to the free community at laige, 
every member of which became bound to provide himself, according to 
his property, with offensive and defensive arms, to be bequeathed to 
his heir ; and the example of the English king was followed by Philip 
of France and the Count of Flanders. By this time, as may be gathered 
from the Dialcgvs de Sccuxario, the law of Mv/rdrwm, by which the man 
found dead was paid for by the district as a Norman if not ** proved 
English," had become a -dead letter, on account of the difficulty of 
** proving Englishry " amongst the free classes, or distinguishing their 
nationality, so thoroughly had they become intermiagled at the period 
in which the Dialogue was written. It was in consequence of this 
intermixture of the two races that the whole free population, as is shown 
by the Assize of the first Plantagenet, could be safely intrusted with 
arms. None but the actual supporters of Harold who fought at Hastings, 
or their representatives, were forfeited after the Conquest according to 
the author of the Dialogue, the remaining landowners retaining their 
properties, but without the power of bequeathing them. No grant or 
charter of an earlier date was looked upon as binding ; but upon the 
death of the actual holders, the heirs had to make their own terms with 
the king, or with one of the great Norman overlords, amongst whom the 
rest of England was divided ; and probably, like the barons of William 
Bufus, they bought back their lands at the full value. Henry the First 
promised to forego this custom^ in the charier in which he also relieved 
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all lands held in Fief de Juitiberc from the burdens entailed by the earlier 
system of Thanage ; and from the opening of the twelfth century began 
that amalgamation amongst the members of the free community through 
which the law of Murdrum had died out, for all practical purposes, in 
the reign of his grandson, when the right of inheriting and bequeathing 
property was fully acknowledged. But so thoroughly had the recollec- 
tion of the real state of the free population at this time died out in the 
following century, that the authorities of a later period often write as if 
the native element in the population groaned under the oppression of an 
alien race until the reign of John ; whilst the question that was a difi&- 
. culty in the twelfth century — tracing the descent of the free classes &om 
a Norman or an English ancestor — ^is solved with facility by the learned 
in such matters at the present day !^ 

Bichard was always occupied with the Crusade, or with his wars with 
France ; John relied, and with reason, upon his mercenaries, and during 
the earlier portion of his son's reign, foreign influences prevailed in Eng- 
land. It is not surprising, therefore, that seventy years and upwards 
were suffered to elapse before it was again thought necessary to insist 
upon arming the commnnity-ever heedless, apparently, upon this point 
— and the royal order, which seems to have been regarded as a novelty 
by Paris and his contemporaries (so soon are we forgetful of much that 
has happened before our own time), was ''hailed with acclamation 
throughout the land." Henceforth England, " like Italy,** was to be 
powerful in her armed hosts, and the revival of the Assize at Arms was 
followed almost immediately by the Barons' War. Edward L, like his 
great-grandfather, seems to have been partial to " la grande guerre " of 
his age, occasionally known as Oallica MUUia^ ot French tactics ; and 
his wars with the Welsh soon taught him the weak point in his own 
army. From this time he appears to have sacrificed everything to the 
" cheval convert," the Destrier, or great war-horse, covered with armour; 
and in 1282, ''on account of the serious deficiency of large and com- 
petent war-horses in our realm,'' he ordered that every owner of 30 lbs. 
of land should provide himself with a " cheval convert," all lesser pro- 

^ Most of the CkmfeMor's senruita Appear to have remained andiaturbed by William. 
Scarcely a single forester, for instance (if any), was introduced from Normandy ; for, as 
Edward was a sportsman, his keepers probably knew their business, and *' his father 
held it in King Edward's time,*' or some similar notice, is generally appended to their 
names in the Surrey. Against one dass, however, the Conqueror seems to haye been 
inexorable, and some may think with reason, for Domesday may be searched in vain 
for a solitary instance of the retention in the royal household of any of King Edward's 
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yri^H4, ^jmn i/t ihft frmn/gi of 5 lU, fA land, xnaiimg to prcrride a hoise 
/^ a toiiiiilar 4i;v;ri[/ti//fL A<x»rdJogly^ wfa«xi he marched into Scodand 
ill 1 1^1^^, ill kAtViium Up a ottiriercmif airay of Bioanted men and infantiy, he 
isturthfl with him a ly^dy ^/f thf«?e tliotuaod horsemen, monnted on corered 
liz/riMM, itfttft'M ttiat wa« imsnixiihh, when operating in a conntiT adapted 
t/i /;ayaliy, a^airiHt anything ttiai could be brought against it by the 
H^'^Am, Half a fpnuiury of careful regulations about military equipment, 
afid tlie MM{^;rviiii//u ^/f one of the most able kings and generals of his 
time, hail rais^f^l tti/5 Knglish army to the highest standard of the age ; 
but Kry;ilaii/i, aft'^r sf^venty years of comijarative peace and prosperity, 
still ri$ma{ri«$^l ifi thi$ [xisition held by England in the middle of the 
C4$titury, and Falkirk was but a repetition of Hastings, and of many a 
liattli) fought uuiUif simikr circumstances. Wallace grouped his spear- 
mitn luUf four circliss, that were thought impenetrable (as they were) to 
'' man of hliMht/' though they proved incapable of resisting man and 
horiN) of iron. Ik;tw<'^$n these circles he ranged his archers, placing in re- 
siirvo his thousand mounted men, who soon fled, for they were Oeut too few 
in nuniixtr U> Ut of any use. Kdward's heavy cavalry, after riding down 
Uit$ lirchDrs witliout mucli difficulty, closed in upon the circles, whilst 
Ills infiiritry, of wliom he seems to have made little account, shot at 
thdir hiilplfms Unm with arrows, and pelted them with stones. In the 
(lescripiion Infl by Waco of the battle of Hastings, the English Gueldons 
ant niprcmdnted as occasional ly closing with the Norman horsemen, and 
aonidtiniim Huccceding in cutting down their horses by a stroke of the 
axu. liut no nxivh fuat was possible against horses covered with 
annoiir, and tlio Knglisli liorsenion, after transfixing a few of the spear- 
man in tlu) fntnt rank with their long lances, forced their mail-clad 
otmrgt^rH into thn gaps tims made in the circles, and soon succeeded in 
bnmking tlioni up. Tlio impunity with which they accomplished this 
tmii of urniN, wliicli would have been impracticable for horsemen 
moiuit«Hl on unproti^otiHl rhargt^rs, may l)e gathered from the fact that 
only two mon of note fell ui>on the English side, the Master of the 
Tempio ami the Prior of Toqihichon. 

Hy Imaing his opiH)sitiou to the superior forces of the invaders upon 
a totnlly difloriMit sy8tom» Hruco sucoeeiled in imdoing all that Edwtmi 
had aciHUupUMuHL Tlio (tallica Afilitia, indeed, was only adapted to a 
tHUUitry titttHl for tho ovolutions of heavy cavalry, and it was resisted 
with duivoas, aKmt the o)H'niiig of the fourteenth ceutuT}% in the 
•wani|)s4 of tho Ldw C\uintnt>s, and amidst the broken ground and 
iiiouuudu i^aaaes of Switierlaud and Scotland Edwaid» like his con- 
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temporaries, may have carried his fondness for heavy cavalry too far, 
for, as soon as he was in his grave, his system was modified. The lesser 
proprietors were released from the necessity of providing Destriers, the 
" poor knight " ceased to be summoned to the army, and a fully armed 
horseman, mounted on a covered horse, was only required from the 
great knight's-fee, or 40 Iba of land. All the lesser proprietors were 
bound to serve as light horsemen, or as well-armed infantry, and, in the 
second year of the new king's reign, Eichard de Burgh was ordered to 
forward from Ireland 300 Hdbders for service in the Scottish wars. 
This is the earliest allusion to the light horseman in the English armies 
of that period ; but though the Hobeler was first imported from Ireland, 
in consequence, apparently, of the absence of such a class in England, 
he soon became an important member of the forces raised at home. 
From the date of the French wars, and even earlier, pay was regularly 
issued to an army in the field, and the fighting men grew more and 
more into a " soldiery," or a class following the profession of arms for 
pay. The flower of such a soldiery, however, continued to be furnished 
from amongst the landowners, great and small, serving for pay during 
the campaign ; and the composition of a '' corps d'^te " in the fifteenth 
century was still described as consisting of 



« 



Knights, and squiies, and men of high degree, 
And yeomen bold, withouten rascabry.*' 



The Land ; the Church — how far does the conception entertained of 
the past, in the present day, correspond in either case with the truth ? 
Are we not apt to fix our eyes upon the free community of a certain 
stage of society, and dilate upon its supposed advantages, ignoring the 
mass of servitude that escapes our notice, and forgetting that the whole 
of the classes usually known as " the lower orders " were condemned, 
during the palmy days of the free community, to remain in hopeless 
thraldom ? The lowest free member of the Athenian democracy was 
looked upon as a poor man if he had not in his possession at the least 
six or seven slaves ; and however democratic may have been the prin- 
ciples of the republics of antiquity, or of the free communities of the 
earlier portion of the Christian era, the liberty and the equality were 
enjoyed by the privileged classes alone, never penetrating far below the 
surface or upper crust of society. Judged by the standard of the pre- 
sent day, the freest of these democracies would wear the appearance of a 
narrow oligarchy, dominating over a population of serfs. The exclusive 
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spirit of the republican of ancient Rome is displayed in the contempt 
with which Tacitus alludes to the occasional preponderance of the 
Libertine element amongst the Germans under kingly rule ; yet in the 
possibility of a slave emerging from the condition in which he was 
bom, and rising to rank and power in the State, may be traced the 
germs of the more liberal system of modem times, under which 
eminence is attainable by talent, irrespective of the privileges of birth — 
an impossibility under the system to which Tacitus gave the preference, 
or under any system in which the Mceg-horh, or tie of blood, was para- 
mount Feudalism is represented, by a certain class of writers, as a 
system of oppression devised for the benefit of a dominant class alone, 
and imposed by force of arms upon a population in a state of compara- 
tive freedom — a system through which the owners and occupiers of the 
soil were reduced to a state of servitude, and burdened with exactions 
extorted for the advantage o! their oppressors. Tet early feudalism, or 
the system of military tenure under which the grant of land was the 
feo, or reward of service, instead of the tBthel, or privilege attached to 
birth alone, was the only species of free-service compatible with the 
rude age in which it first arose ; and by the admission of the principle 
of free-service, and its gradual development and extension, the condition 
of the poorer and unprivileged classes was, in course of time, materially 
alleviated. The first free-burgher, in northern and westem Europe, 
was a soldier introduced from the mral districts ; and after the intro- 
duction of the principle of free-service from the country into the city, 
the occupations of civic life began to be followed by a class of freemen. 
The nearer we approach to the reality of the distant past in which the 
early system of military tenure arose, the less does that reality wear the 
fiEkvourable appearance in which it is sometimes clothed ; for the obliga- 
tions that so long remained attached to base tenure, relics, and remnants 
of a condition of absolute slavery, were in existence long before the 
introduction of feudalism. *" If any one steals, kills, or sells a farm- 
bailiff, house-steward, or messenger, an artisan working in gold, in iron, 
or in wood, a vine-dresser, miller, swineherd, or any household servant, 
if they are worth 25 solidi, the fine shall be 70 solidi, in addition to the 
value of the chattel" Such is the tenor of an enactment in the older 
Salic Law, in which may be seen the ordinary condition of the popula- 
tion not included amongst the privileged Ingenui of the allodial system. 
As many of the classes, enumerated above as " chattels," were omitted 
in the revision of the earlier code set on foot by Charlemagne, some 
advance would appear to have been made in the direction of freedom 
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even at that early period. The helpless and hopeless serfdom of the 
subject poptdatiou, during the allodial period, has generally been passed 
over without notice; whilst the veiy struggles of these unprivileged 
classes, as they won their way towards freedom, under a system founded 
upon the principle of free-service, have drawn our attention to their 
sufferings. 

Nature appears to have implanted an instinct in animals in a wild 
state, if they are not animals of prey, to group themselves together as if 
for protection, and to appropriate certain feeding-grounds for their sup- 
port They xmite to resent intrusion upon their feeding-grounds, and 
if the flock grows too numerous for the ground, offshoots separate them- 
selves from the main body in search of other pastures, or else civil war 
breaks out between the members of the herd. A similar instinct seems 
to have been implanted in man, who, from the earliest times, will be 
found to have always been a unit in some community, however minute ; 
for man by himself would have been an outcast, or an animal of prey, 
and would have been hunted down by his fellows, and either killed if 
he offered resistance, or made a slave if he chose to submit It is only 
in a state of society that is civilized enough to recognise the separate, 
individual, rights of each tmit of which it is composed, that man, as an 
individual, is secure. Before this time arrived, he was safe only in his 
family, in his neighbourhood, and in the joint association of families and 
neighbourhoods constituting a lesser or greater community. They alone 
would have supported him in life, and revenged him if wronged or slain ; 
and a man without some such support in such an age, a man who was 
not a member of some sort of community, however small, would have 
been obliged to seek support elsewhere, and obtain it by exchanging 
independence for dependence, or the condition of a freeman for that of 
a slave. 

The early community might be pastoral or agricultural, rural or 
civic ; for a community enclosed within walls might follow a pastoral 
or an agricultural life, and was not necessarily commercial until a com- 
paratively later period. In its rudest form, however, the community 
was made up of hunters, living upon everything they could find in the 
forest, or on the plain, in the river, or in the sea, and enjoying a state of 
social equality, and a community of property^ in perfection. The actual 
property of the hunter, indeed, was limited to the skins in which he was 
clad, to which perhaps may be added the weapons and instruments he 
used in the chase ; a slave would have only been an extra mouth to 
provide for, as he had no domestic animals to tend, and his crops, if he 
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raised any, were sown and reaped by his women, or the feeble and aged 
members of his family. Accordingly, he had no object to gain in sparing 
his enemy, and he killed him, as he killed every other animal that came 
in his way, and occasionally ate hinu Baces that remain for a lengthened 
period in such a stage of society recede before the approach of civilisation, 
and die out, or disappear in some manner, when brought into closer con- 
tact with it ; but as long as they continue to exist, they present the 
nearest approach to a state of perfect social equality, combined with 
commimity of property ; and if ever a civilized people were to succeed 
in retrograding into a similar condition, a similar fate would await 
them — in some way or other they would be broken up and disappear. 
No mere hunting community ever arrived at civilisation. 

Nomads, if not a mere collection of hunters, necessarily follow a 
pastoral mode of life, but a pastoral community is not necessarily 
nomadic. The corn-growing herdsman occupies an intermediate posi- 
tion between the ever -wandering nomad, and the stationary tiller of the 
ground, who is always more or less attached to the soil he cultivates. 
Flocks and herds constituted the earliest source of wealth, and out of 
wealth arose the earliest distinction between man and man, the inequality 
between rich and poor. The rich man required attendants for his flocks 
and herds, the poor man needed protection and support, and in return 
for it became a dependant, or unfree ; for the earlier stages of society 
knew of no other distinction than that between the free and the unfree. 
The unfree member of a pastoral community, however, was a dependant 
rather than a serf; for the herdsman had only to fix a sharp point upon 
the end of his goad, or staff, and he became a spearman, a wanior, and 
a marauder, the protector of his charge against the attacks of others, and 
the willing follower of his patron in many a predatory foray. It was 
otherwise with the unfree member of an agricultural community, for 
actual tillage, or manual labour, undertaken for the support of others, is 
always more or less a work of necessity or compulsion, and the word 
applied to Cain, as " tiller of the soil," is used elsewhere in the Old 
Testament for a slave. Fix an Arab tribe upon the soil as cultivators, 
and all but the leading members must exchange the condition of 
Bedaween for that of Fellaheen — a class they despise and detest — and 
must give up a free and wandering existence for a life of toiL Com, 
when it is grown in quantities, and the vineyards, olive-grounds, and 
orchards of a settled agricultural community, require a cultivating class 
of producers, and a fighting class to protect the produce ; for though the 
herdsman is naturally a man of war, ever ready for a foray, the culti- 
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vator of the soil never becomes a soldier until he is taken from it and 
transformed into the stiU more efficient fighting-machine, the soldier by 
profession. Hence in the contempt and detestation of the Bedaween 
for the Fellaheen may be seen a reflection of the antipathy of the 
Komad, in early days, against the settled cultivator of the soil 
" Neither shall ye build house, nor sow com, nor plant vineyard, nor 
have any, but all your days ye shall dwell in tents ;" and by following 
out these directions the Bechabites preserved their liberty, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a comparatively settled race, from the days in which their 
ancestors pitched their tents in the wilderness south of Judah ; just as 
the ancestors of the Israelites lost their freedom by forsaking a wander- 
ing and pastoral life to settle in the fertile land of Goshen amongst the 
Egyptians One of the laws of the ancient Nabataean confederacy made 
it a capital crime to sow com, to build a house, or plant a tree, as it 
was for such things that men were wont to sacrifice their Uberty ; and, 
accordingly, the inroads of the Nomads have ever brought desolation 
and destmction in their track, — for it was a fitted and settled principle 
in the Nomad to reduce the country he invaded to the condition of a 
waste and open pasturage. In short, he looked upon such a course as a 
religious duty. 

The Nomad, on the other hand, was as much an object of dread and 
detestation to the member of a settled society ; the shepherd was an 
abomination to the Egyptian ; and this antagonism is clearly traceable 
in some of the most ancient systems of religion in the old world. 
Agriculture was inculcated as a sacred duty upon the follower of 
Zoroaster, and he was taught that it was incumbent upon all who 
worshipped Ahuramasda to lead a settled Ufa Between the agricul- 
turist and the herdsman, Ahurasmada had selected the pious cidtivator 
of the soil, who was to be blessed with riches, in which all who refused 
to till the ground, and persisted in worshipping evil spirits, were to have 
no share. Ahuramasda created the gaethas, or enclosed and cultivated 
properties, which he fenced around with stakes or palisades, and assigned 
to his worshippers as their own — as private property. Everything that 
the Nomad was enjoined to avoid was thus inciQcated, as a religious 
duty, upon the followers of Zoroaster, and accordingly three distinct and 
separate classes were developed by the latter system, represented by the 
QaetuSy or owner; the Airyama, friend, associate, or comes (in the later 
Gathas he appears as the client) ; and the Verezena, bondman, or actual 
worker, the servile cultivator of the soil, who was to be consoled for a 
life of toil by the reflection that he was performing a religious duty, and 

c 
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offering in his labour acceptable worship to Ahoramasda — qui Uxharat, 
oral. The regular gradations of a fixed and settled state of society are 
diiitinguishable in the Zend-Avesta. The family, the village, the larger 
community, or ctvitas (rendered town, or tribe, by Mr. Haag), and the 
country or province, each under the rule of its respective head, and over 
all ** Zarathustra," — the Magi, or priestly order, who, in one particular 
province, that of Eagha, stood in the position of " heads of the country * 
or, in other words, they were the owners of the soiL The principles of 
Zoroaster, and of similar teachers, led to the federation of settled tribes, 
out of which arose the mighty empires of antiquity. The " fenced city,* 
00 often met with in the earlier portions of the Old Testament, in which 
the " suburbs" represent the " banlieue," or tract of land over which 
" the city" more immediately exercised jurisdiction, lay at the base of 
all the ancient systems of settled polity ; and the influence exercised by 

the dwellers in the fenced city over the population of the Demes the 

" villages" of the Zend-Avesta — must be familiar to every student of 
classical antiquity.^ 

The Hunting, the Pastoral, the Agricultural — ^such then may be said, 
in a general way, to have been the different phases of the early commu- 
nity, the first presenting the nearest approach to that purely animal 
state of existence in which liberty and equality are combined with 
conmiunity of property, each brute obtaining as much as he can eat of 
Nature's gifts. As soon as Nature fails the brute starves, and man, to 
avoid starvation, is obliged to work; but as soon as the intelligent 
member of a community begins to work, the acquisition of private pro- 
perty, and the consequent foundation of the principle of wealth and 
ine<iuttlity, cannot be prevented, except by compulsion, and with com- 
l)ulHion a state of perfect liberty ceases to exist Inequality, founded 
upon the principle of private property and its accumulation, was first 
developed in the Pastoral Community, in which flocks and herds con- 
stituted the main — and in a purely nomadic society the sole — source of 
wealth, and the pasturage was the common property of alL The sole 
bond of union in such a state of society is the tie of kindred, as it still 
exists amongst the Arabs, with whom the " ransom of blood" falls upon 
all within the sixth degree of relationship. The tie of neighbourhood 
is unknown until the community begins to lead a settled life. The 
triU»s of Koordistan, for instance, are fonned of a principal family, 
that of the chief, and of a series of other families, more or less closely 
connected with it, each separate family constituting a hampa, or tent • 

> HMg*« JSssayt on Uke Saertd Lamgmffe^ etc, qftke Parteti (BombAj, 1S62). 
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but it matters not where the tent is pitched^ for the bond of union be- 
tween the famiUes, out of which springs the privUege of sharing in the 
rights of the community, is in the blood and not in the local position. 
But as soon as the soil began to be regularly tilled and planted the 
settled ctdtivator was required, who dwelt, whether free or servile, within 
a certain limited area, whether open or enclosed within walls. The 
inhabitants of such an area constituted a permanently settled community, 
imder whatever name it may have been known, and the area itself was 
'* a neighbourhood," its obligations being more or less incumbent upon all 
the members of the community within its limits, without any reference 
to their consanguinity. Thus, out of the fixed and settled life of the 
agricultural community arose the tie of " the neighbourhood," in which 
lay the germ of ''nationality;" and to the same source may be traced 
the principle of private property in land. Strange as it may appear at 
the present time, the principle in question is first observable — at least 
in Western Europe — amongst a class that was distinct from and inferior 
to the representatives of the original free community. It woidd appear 
to have first arisen out of the development of a class connected with 
the land, free, but unprivileged ; and to each of the members of such a 
class, certain rights within a fixed and settled district were at first 
assigned, which may be described as a limited right of occupation, and 
which, in course of time, often took the shape of a fixed amount of land, 
with which aU further claims upon the community ceased at once and 
for ever. A general right of occupation in the land that was not thus 
set apart long continued to be the excl\;Lsive privilege of the representa- 
tives of the original community — who were not necessarily their actual 
descendants, — until, as time passed on, this vague and general privilege 
was replaced, in their case also, by the grant of land to be permanently 
held as private property with ownership. 

The Soman aristocracy, representatives, and in some cases descend- 
ants, of the original community claiming to be the sole Populus Bomanus, 
long continued to remain in the position of a class of occupying land- 
holders rather than of proprietary landowners ; a remark that may be 
extended to the Plebeian of early days, as long as he continued to hold 
the position of a landholder. Two classes only can be distinguished in 
the Twelve Tables — ^Adsidui and Proletarii, the landholders and the 
landless, — and as fines were then estimated in cattle and sheep, pecora 
passing for pecunia, the Roman Adsiduus, though belonging to a civic 
community, would appear to have followed a pastoral rather than an 
agricultural mode of life. Of the ViUa, or landed estate of a later age, 
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lehether rustic or urban, he was as yet ignorant, and a tugurium and 
hortus, or a small house built upon a little plot of ground that was used 
for garden land, vineyard, or orchard, constituted his Hasredivm, the sole 
property in land that he held with ownership. But as his wealth con- 
sisted in the cattle and sheep with which he paid his miQcts when they 
were levied on him, he must have required land for the support of his 
live stock ; and, accordingly, a right of occupjdng the common pasturage, 
or of depasturing his animals upon it, must have been attached to the 
Hseredium of every Adsiduus. Land may be said to have been at this 
time divided into sacred, public, and tribe land, for it would be difficult 
to point out the existence of any other ; and after the system of coloni- 
zation came into use, the portion of land made over to a colony was cut 
off, as it were, and separated from the public land of the ruling com- 
munity, and the ownership was centred in the offshoot or colony, 
which has been described as a miniature Some. The ownership of sacred 
land was vested in a deity, whose ofi&ciating ministers enjoyed the 
privilege of occupjring it, but without proprietary right. Public land 
was conquered land, and its ownership was vested in the State, the privi- 
lege of occupying it, without proprietary rights being confined to the 
privileged members of the community. In the infancy of the Boman 
Commonwealth the whole of the land in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the city was probably tribe-land, held in joint-occupation by the 
Populus Somanus of early times ; but as the C!ommonwealth enlarged 
its boundaries, conquering or incorporating a number of the neighbouring 
communities, a certain portion of the land thus acquired was set apart 
for the new but unprivileged citizens added to the Commonwealth, or for 
Koman Proletarii, who were, in this manner, converted into Adsidui, the 
remainder lapsing to the State as public land. Within the portion thus 
set apart as tribe-land, of which the ownership woidd have been vested 
in the tribe (just as the ownership of the land made over to a colony 
was vested in the colonial community), the plebeian Adsiduus would ap- 
pear to have enjoyed a limited right of occupation, or of depasturing his 
stock within a limited area ; a privilege resembling that of the Colonus 
of the same period, and veiy similar in its character to the unlimited 
right of occupying the public land originally belonging to the Patricians. 
But it was a privilege of occupation and not a right of ownership ; " in 
horto, hseredium,"— the proprietary right was limited to the little plot of 
garden-ground on which the house was built, resembling the " toft and 
croft " of the medieval period. There is not a trace of any fixed and 
measured portion of land, resembling the hide, having been attached to 
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the Hseredium, to pass^ with the hortue, to the heir. The Hseredium 
carried with it a privilege of occupation^ and of pastoral rather than 
agricultural occupation. Tillage-farmers were not planted upon the 
public land before the Bevolution of the Gracchi, and the tribe- 
land, in early days, was probably only a reflection on a lesser scale of 
the public land, and, like the colony, governed by similar custom. The 
plebeian Adsiduus was a stock-farmer on a small scale, or a corn-growing 
herdsman, rather than a small tillage-farmer, who woidd have had 
no market for his corn. His wealth consisted in his stock, and not in 
his com, of which he would have only raised enough for his own im- 
mediate consumption, as he had no " overlord " to supply ; and accord- 
ingly most of the larger land-measurements, and standards of capacity, 
used in a later age, were borrowed by the Eomans from com growing 
Campania. 

The privilege of occupation was restricted within certain limits by 
the regulations of licinius, but public land continued to be inalienable 
from the State until a much later period ; and it is difficidt to understand 
how private property in land coidd have been acquired with absolute 
ownership, during the continuance of this restriction, except by purchasing 
Hseredia. The right of occupation within a limited ares^ that was attached 
to every Hseredium, would have passed with the land when sold ; and, by 
buying up a whole area, a property with absolute (Quiritarian) owner- 
ship woidd have been acquired in the district, for every right and privi- 
lege once belonging to the little group of plebeian Adsidui — '' the neigh- 
bourhood,'' — would have been centred in the purchaser. So in England, 
during the mediaeval period, if the joint rights of the occupiers of a vill 
or township were centred in one owner, he could do what he liked 
with the land, and it woidd have exchanged the character of common- 
land held in joint occupation by a little community, for that of a landed 
estate held in absolute ownership by a single proprietor. It may have 
been for some such a cause that the lesser plebeian Adsidui had all but 
disappeared from the tribe-lands in the time of Tiberius Gracchus, and 
at the date of his reforms the privileged families seem to have almost 
succeeded in establishing a title to ownership in the public land from 
lengthened occupation. In consequence of the revolution brought about 
at that period, and the changes subsequently introduced, the system of 
farming the revenues of the State superseded the earlier custom of actual 
occupation, and the public land was planted with small tillage-farmers, 
the agricultural Coloni, who became the types and precursors of the rural 
fiacdlini of a later period, and of the Geneats, Bauers, or Husbandmen of 
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the middle ages. Thus the Italian yeoman, the lesser Adsiduos who 
fought in the ranks of the early Legion and occupied the tribe-land with 
allodial right, was replaced by the Italian husbandman, who was planted 
on the public land as the cultivator employed by the State, and was 
usually a Vectigalian, or customary tenant; for vectigcU originally answered 
to the old English word feorm, or rent paid in kind, until it wcus more or 
less commuted for rent paid in money. The Soman magnate, no longer 
an occupant of the public land which he left to the Coloni, dwelt upcm 
his urban villa or private property cultivated by slave labour, and often 
acted as a middleman between the State and the tenantry of the State, 
becoming answerable to the former for the fixed amount of rent imposed 
upon the Coloni, and extracting from the latter all that he could exact 
in addition. The public land ceased from about this period to be inalien- 
able, but as the power of the Censors over it seems to have been limited 
to the Locatio (to letting it), land that was alienated and sold would ap- 
pear to have been known for a certain time as Ager Qusestorius — as if a 
sale by the officials of the Senate, and thus made under the authority of 
the Senate, was requisite to give a secure and satisfactory title to the 
purchaser. All such distinctions, however, vanished after every right 
and privilege was centred in the sole representative of the State, the 
Emperor. Thus in course of time, and during the lapse of many genera- 
tions, the members of the Boman aristocracy gradually exchanged the 
somewhat unsettled character of a privileged occupying class, in which 
many of the features incidental to the early pastoral community axe 
traceable, for that of a class of fixed and stationary landowners, and an 
intermediate class grew up in connexion with the public land, or the 
property once occupied in common by the members or representatives of 
the early community. The servant of the State was superior to the 
servant of an individual member of the State, for the cultivator upon 
a private property was a slave, whilst the cultivator on the public land 
was a freeman, though unprivileged, — originally a customary tenant-at- 
will, or with a lease, until the principle o( Emphyteicsis was acknowledged, 
and lengthened occupation was allowed to give him a right of hereditary 
tenancy in the land he cultivated, from which he was irremoveable 
as long as he acquitted himself of the obligations of his tenure.^ 

In the description of the Germans left by Tacitus, the germs of many 
of the institutions existing in a much later stage of society seem to be 
more or less traceable. Two classes alone can be distinguished in con- 

^ The antborities for the deduotionB I have drawn wUl be foand further on, under 
the head of *' Borne." 
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nexion with the land, as in most early societies of a similar character, 
— the absolutely free and the unfree. Ignorant of the advantages to be 
derived from orchard, garden-land, or vineyard, and even of the separate 
meadow, close, or gcBrs-tun, in which were kept in after times the oxen 
used in agriculture, the German freeman followed a pastoral life, and 
was essentially a corn-growing herdsman, delighting in the numbers of 
his cattle, his sole and favourite source of wealth — " soke et gratissim® 
opes." £estless alike and indolent, when not engaged in war or hunting, 
he passed his time in idleness, and in after times, accordingly, the 
lindisfame Glossarist explains the Paradise of Scripture as '' a place in 
which no labour is enforced." Field-work, when he had no slaves, he 
left to the women of his family, or to the members incapacitated by age 
or infirmity fix)m serving in war. The tie of kindred was alone acknow- 
ledged by the members of the community, for the " Hundred " warriors 
contributed from every Pagus were ranged by families and kins, and not 
by chance or arbitrary selection — ^"nec fortuita conglobatio . . . sed 
familisd et propinquitates." The bond of neighbourhood was as yet com- 
paratively unknown, for the &eemen dwelt apart from each other, '' ut 
fons, ut campus, ut nemus placuit," and were not collected into villages. 
Each had his separate house, with an open space around it, which 
he had not yet learned to utilize — " suam quisque domum spatio cir- 
cumdat," — just as in later days the freeholder dwelt upon his own 
** hedged off" property, and apart from the Geneats, or customary tenants 
of the village. No tax was levied on the freemen, but it was usual for 
eveiy member of a community to ofier, of his own accord {*' ultro et 
viritim "), a gift of cattle and com to his Princeps, — his ealdor, or his 
cyning, — and the custom seems to have been perpetuated in the " night's 
feorm " long attached to frank-tenure, and in the feudal aid of a some- 
what later period. As the freeman's household was strictly limited to 
his own family, he had no employment for domestic servants; and, 
accordingly, every member of the unfree class dwelt in his own home, 
reminding Tacitus of the Boman husbandman (colonus), and supplying 
the com, cattle, and clothing his lord required from him, — the Hlaford- 
feorm, or Befection, of later days, — thus being the representative of a 
servile agricultural class, solely employed in cidtivating the soiL The 
land belonging to the community, or confederacy, resembled the Ager 
Occupatorius of early Some in certain points ; for it was not held in 
private ownership, but possessed in common by the privileged free class, 
though not assigned among them in equal portions ; and its extent was 
80 great that the whole of it was never occupied at the same time. The 
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Pagiis, in other words, covered so wide a surfarCe, that the Pagevses only 
occupied a portion of it, or as much as was required, apparently, for raising 
corn for their immediate consumption, leaving the remainder waste as 
pasturage for the support of their sole and favourite source of weiJih, 
their numerous flocks and herds. The arable was changed from year to 
year, — " arva per annos mutant, et superest ager ;" — for with abundance 
of space there was not the same necessity for the rotation of crop and 
fallow, and the field or ploughland set apart permanently for raising 
corn, as in the more settled system of husbandry, followed at a later 
period. A very similar rude system of cultivation seems to have sub- 
sequently prevailed in every part of England, in which land was held by 
the tenure of Comage, or by the payment of rent in cattle, and where 
the Oafol-pening was not levied upon the fixed and measured portion of 
arable land. The vestiges of such a system, indeed, were long traceable 
in some of the western districts, in which the " common field " of arable 
was unknown, and a separate portion of pasturage was set apart to be 
ploughed up every two years. The German stored away his com in a 
pit or cave dug in the ground, and plastered over with a rude cement^ 
and he often sought refuge in his underground storehouse from the 
severity of the cold, and occasionally from the pursuit of his foa Hia 
secret hiding-place was the only "fenced city" with which he was 
acquainted, and he would not have appreciated the use of a permanent 
building like a bam, which would have at once pointed out to his enemy 
the place in which he was accustomed to store up his com.^ 

As soon as the laud in the immediate neighbourhood, or within easy 
distance, of the temporary settlement was exhausted for the time by 
tillage, it seems to have been abandoned to resume its original character 
of pasturage, a different portion of the Pagus was similarly settled, and 
thus, after the lapse of a few years, the whole of it would be occupied 
" per vices," or in turns. " Without land, or home, or care of any sort, 
wherever they come, there they find their maintenance," — such is the 
description of the Chatti left by Tacitus ; and the unsettled character of 
the German occupation of the land, their partiality to flocks and herds, 
and the little attention they paid to agriculture, the rude and fragile 
stmcture of their dwellings, and their custom of moving about with 
their families in carts, may have induced Strabo to compare them with 
the Nomads. Centuries passed away before " the house " was large 
enough to receive a number of comites, or contain the stores necessary 
for their support, and the magnate, accordingly, long continued to migrate 

1 Tac. Gtrm. 5, S, 14, 15, 16, 25, 26. 
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amongst his vUh in a similar semi-nomadic manner, remaining a certain 
number of nights in each of them, and receiving /<5or»i, or refection, imtil 
the means of supporting him and his followers were temporarily exhausted. 
The extent of land required for the Grerman settlement was calculated ** pro 
numero ciUtarum** or in proportion to the number of the actual tillers 
of the soil, comprising the whole of the imfree cultivating class, with 
the women, the aged, and the feeble amongst the poorer freemen ; and 
out of such a custom may have arisen the measurement to which Beda 
gives the Latin name of " terra familise," or the amount of land allotted 
to the support of a family. As soon as the requisite number of ** teme 
familisB" was ascertained, the extent of land required was occupied 
" ab universis," or by the whole community alike, both free and unfree, 
and divided "inter se, secundum dignationem," or amongst the freemen, 
according to their position. "Epulse . . . pro stipendio," and the 
wealthy Princeps, who supported a numerous comitatus, must have 
necessarily required a larger amount of arable land for his servile 
cultivators, and of pasturage for his live stock, than the family of the 
lesser freeman, which was supported by the labour of its own members. 
The whole extent of country over which the community or confederacy 
could exercise a right of occupation, seems to have been often known in 
early days as the jEthel ; for when " Farre the priest" wrote his glosses 
on the Gospels, he could only render " patria sua" by " cethel his!* The 
Fatherland in those days was literally the father's land, and nationality, 
or rather the feeling out of which it subsequently arose, was limited to 
the kindred and the district until a much later period than is generally 
supposed. Hence every member of the free community was an ^Etheling, 
Adaling, or Odaller ; but his allodial right, like that of the early Eoman 
Adsiduus, was originally a privilege of occupation rather than an owner- 
ship in any portion of the land. The Folcland was the sethel of the 
English king ; his right of occupying it, and of letting it out in Icctis, 
was undisputed and without a limit ; but for a permanent appropria- 
tion, or an alienation in perpetuity of any part of it^ a Boc or charter 
was necessary, requiring the consent of the leading members of the 
community. The children of the free member of the community, or 
his next of kin, were the heirs of his personality in the time of 
Tacitus, — "et nullum testamentum," — for no will was required when 
everything passed by the custom that grew, in course of time, to be 
known as " Land-right."* 

^ Tac. Oerm, 20, 26, 31 ; Stntbo, L. 7, p. 446 (ed. Amiterdam, 1707). To me it ap. 
peftn extremely difficulty if not impotaible, to reoondle the descriptioni left by Tacitus 
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lUii, ifV<?ri In Urn Aayn iA TmfAitm, xhti German often exchanged Ae 
\iim\Uiiu *ft un A'laliiig for iUai 'ff a Oiuttn ^Ganind or Gesith), and dins 
inu'ttmh a titt*.ut\ntr of a T'ofnjiatuif^ or GaniruliK^haft ; and the 
tiitivi'M lit iUin liltiMH warn kwtwu in after times, amongst the Ai^i 
GiiMltlMtiMiilirMttf iimUfful of ^Kthdings, for the application of the 
iMiiiMi WHU rnntrlr.Ut^l to Uii» fatiiilics in whom the ownership of the land 
witM HiiifpoMitd U> M) v«!IiUmI. 'J*hc Gosindschafb was essentiaUj militaiy, 
liiiil wiiM MUpiMiriiid by ilio Wimlihy Adaling whom its members followed, 
who inunt, iumm\iu^\y, liitvi) Umn the poHsessor of a numerous body of aer- 
vIIm (tiiltiviitorM, Ui MUpply Uh) ejmlo! that stood in the place of stipendiufn ; 
niid (hiiM lU'oMis ill oourso of tinio, tlio two distinct and separate classes 
lhut« HithMiMiuniiMy (shiirucUirixod the Oasindschaft, the one essentially 
liillltury liiiil lUwayM froo, thu otliur orif^iiially servile, precursors respec- 
iivoly of \\\%\ llUhrnvhiJi liiid UauerBchaft of a later age. The fighting 
Hum, III roturii fur IiIh military sorvico, had a right to his Epvlce or pay, 
whioh ill (M)urmt of tliiio iuinuiiuhI the sliapo of a lacn or benefice of land ; 
Uio (Hilllvutoi*. Ill ntturu for his ngrioultural service, was entitled to his 
** HiuhtM ot tViiiUoM," whioh, in a more settled stage of society, took the 
(\^iii K\{ \x hoUMo, with tho priviU^go of sharing in the common-land of the 
dint I lot or iioighlHUirhiHHl. with the oustomary obligations entailed upon 
iiuoh \^ \\K\\\\\\\^s Artor tho sorvlU^ cultivator was enfranchised, or re- 
|4(uvd hv a iWnmn. an iiitoruuHliato class gn»w up in connexion with 
Uu> laiut iW wiUiiii tiio liiiiitKH of Uie district within which they 
oivb\^^l ^ht^ jU'iviU^gt* of j\uut iHVU|^\tiou, and irremoveable from it, but 
U^ui\l l\v tho o\wt\\iMary ohligatiou* of tho original servile tenureL They 
N^oiv ftxH* \*f iW uovghUmrhiHHl* but not fWn^ v>f the r^m« and must not 
tv \^mftmu\li\l v''^ thoY aro sHvaAiouaHv^ with tho ivpr^j^ontatives of the 
t\\U t\xH* Adalu^*. Vho original right irf ixvupving the extent of 
vNMuuKxii Uiid lvKM\gu^ to tho v\x»\uuuuil Y. u|yui which tho military and 
culuxalti^ cla*s^ \vf tho i%<^iwxUhat\ wvrv tom|x\ranly setUedL was 
\>NQkU\l 3^vv\\ lu tho Adahi^ *ihI hw kiudnxl. aiul tho lotiding member 
auK^^^I Ki* vW^vihUut* >»\^M hA\^ Nivn known a» iho head of the 
U^^^\V^'- '^ t>**» V ^^ ^''^^ Ho»oo tho r^h: of ownor^ip in the land, 
«mkI ^5w auiv v»i:* ^i^n^VttUv^ il xu dvixi bu: ttuo\;uAl jv«:v>tts, aLVotding 

%lUit liv i»*tuv v-^ ,^^ titv* >xsBai3;iJL:r.;;> vv^rtwi :u ,:* ir^i^ju^^jkb:^ «k the 
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member of it was as much entitled to his share, according to his position, 
as was the Adaling or free member of the community. It was not alto- 
gether a '' legal fiction," therefore, to vest the original ownership of the 
soil in the sovereign, when the kingdom had been founded upon and 
grown out of a QasindschafL The ** fiction " consisted in confounding 
the principle of the Teutonic Gasindschafb, which was simply a free 
community, with a palpable instead of an impalpable supreme head, 
with the principle of imperial Eome, "quod principi placet, legis habet 
vigorem;" thus ignoring the obligations entailed upon the Teutonic 
king, and gradually converting him into an absolute and despotic 
monarch. Some of the greater German confederacies would appear to 
have been often made up of Communities and Gasindschafts, the leaders 
of the latter appearing in a double character as it were, — Principes 
(Fursten) and Ealdors in their relation towards the Adalings of the com- 
munity, Kings in their relation towards their own Gasindschafb.^ 

In the case of one of the greatest of these confederacies, the Saxon, 
it may be vaguely gathered from Beda that, in his time, they were under 
the rule of Ealdermen, one of whom was chosen in time of war to com- 
mand, as a Heretoga ; relinquishing his supreme authority at the close of 
the war, and returning to his original position of equality with the other 
Ealdermen. After the dissolution of the Saxon Confederacy — the Sax- 
Note that was to be abjured by every Christian convert together with 
Thor and Woden — ^and the infX)rporation of its members into the king- 
dom of the Franks, only two classes can be clearly distinguished in the 
Lex Saxonum, the Nobiles and Liti, or Adalings and Lasts (Lassen), the 
free members of the community and the imfree cultivators with whom 
Tacitus was familiar, the former reckoned at twelve times the valuation 
of the latter, or in the old proportion once existing in England between 
the Twelfhyndman and the Wealh. The liber, or Friling, can only be 

^ The principle, extnoted from Justinian's ItulUuUs, ** qnod principi placet legis habet 
vigorem/* is only hinted at in the Prologue to Olanville, bat Thoraton, Bracton, and 
Fleta incorporate it in the body of their works, adopting it, and trying to explain it 
away in a Fery singular manner. It was popular with several of the English kings, ac- 
cording to Fortescue, who ascribes much of the misery of France in his time to tb% pre- 
yalence of a Code by which a noble might be tried for his life at the will of the King, 
put in a sack by the Provost-Marshal, and drowned without power of aivpealing to *< the 
judgment of his peers." After the destruction of the Englisli Baronage in the Wars of 
the Roses, Prerogative, under its Roman uot its Feudal form, flourished under the 
Tudors and the Stuarts ; but no clear oouception can be formed of the real character of 
Feudalism, or the system of military tenure and free-service, without keeping in view 
the difference between the two species of Prerogative. Those who are curious on the 
subject will find, by comparing the Saehsenspieg^ with the old Liber de Ben^ficUSf that 
Land-reoht and Lehen-recht were, in the most essential points, identical 
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recognised in the ''liber homo sub tutela nobilis/' or under the patron* 
age of a superior, the Hlaford-socn of the island Saxons.^ If driven 
from the country, he might offer his land to his next of kin, and, if the 
latter declined to purchase it, to his Tutor (patron), or to the superior 
placed over him by the king ; and if his lord refused the land, he zni^t 
sell it to any purchaser. Thus he was a landholder, but an irremoveable 
and hereditary tenant of his land, rather than a proprietor; for the 
ownership was clearly vested in his lord, or in the king who appointed 
a superior over him, his next of kin enjoying the right of succeeding 
to the hereditary tenancy, with the privilege of pre-emption if the land 
was to be sold. His valuation, however, is never alluded to in the Code 
of Saxon laws, which only treats of the obligations and privileges of the 
Adaliugs — for the Laets were in a certain sense their property or 
'' chattels" — and the Friling, as a free dependant under the protection 
of a superior, had no pretensions to belong to the community of which 
his superior was a member. His position in some respects resembled 
that of the free Eoman client who was provided for by his patron, and 
served in the Legion, in the early days in which the Patricians consti- 
tuted the sole Populus £omanus ; for the Saxon Friling was probably 
the Cnecht, or military follower of his lord, though not after the fashion 
of the later feudal times ; and he may be recognised, apparently, in the 
opening years of the tenth century, when Henry the Fowler laid the 
foundation of the Buigher class, by collecting the mUites agrarii into 
walled towns.' The Miles agrarius of Old Saxony seems to have been 
the equivalent of the Haistaldvs amongst the Franks, who was occasion- 
ally moved into a walled town in a similar manner, but at rather an 
earlier period. The Haistaldus was evidently a Hager-staUer, the occu- 
pant of a " hedged off," or separate property, and apparently the fore- 
runner of the Saxon Hdgerman of later days, living by Hager-recht, and 
not included amongst the ordinary Bauers of the Doif, or liable to their 
customaiy obligations. The Hagerman was an Erhzinsfinan, or hereditary 
tenant-at-rent, irremoveable as long as he fulfilled the obligations of his 
hereditary tenancy, which he could part with in the same manner as the 
Friling of the Lex Saaonum, and under veiy similar conditions. In shorty 
with due allowance for the different era in which he lived, the Saxon 
Hagerman appears to have been the true representative of the Friling. 

Another glimpse of the state of Saxony, in an era some three cen- 
turies later than the reign of Henry the Fowler, is obtained in the Sachsen- 
spiegel, in which the Adalings are clearly traceable in the "Fiirsten 

^ Lex.SiUi.xyl * Widukiiid, i. 35. 
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Preyherren, and Schoppenbar Frey-leute," who continued to be nominally 
assessed at the old wergild of 1440 solidi, reckoned as 18 lbs., and at the old 
manbote of 120 solidi, or 80 shillings, the Riwda of the Lex Saxonum. 
Before this time a number of the more important members of the class 
had evidently been enrolled in the ranks of the feudal nobility, and their 
manbote was "reckoned in gold" — the mark of the noble by service. 
They had exchanged the position of Leudes, or members of a Community, 
for that of Antrustions, and thus become members of a (rasindschafb of 
which the supreme head was the Kaisar; whilst the remainder, the 
Schoppenbar Frey-leute, represented the free community of the Reiehy or 
realm, as fudices regis supplying the jury in the highest courts held 
" under the king's ban," in which the toite was ** the king's wite " of sixty 
shillings, and alone entitled to act as hereditary judgea " No man can 
have a Oericht as a le?ien except a Schoppenbar freeman, who does fealty 
with freeman's right to the king." The Bauermeister, who could only 
punish " in hair and hide," was chosen from a totally different class, and 
could take no notice of offences committed in the night, which could 
only be dealt with by the Belehente Oograf, who was enfeoffed by the 
Gra£ Halsgericht, or jurisdiction in cases of life and death, involving 
all thefts of property worth more than three shillings, belonged to the 
Schoppenbar freemen alone. Such was the sole service (Dienst) by 
which they held their lands, and the leading members of the class were 
known as Beichs-Schoppen, inheriting and bequeathing their Schoppen- 
stuhl, or hereditary court, to the eldest son or nearest heir-male, and in 
heathen times they woidd probably have been known amongst the 
Northmen as Oodrs. If the Schoppenbar freemen died out in a district 
the Kaisar alone could replace them, in order that the court " under the 
king's ban " might be held ; but no one but a Belch's Dienstman (king's- 
thegn) could be converted into a Schoppenbar-freeman, and he was to 
be provided with property enough to sustain his position, either vacant 
Schoppen-eigen, or Reich's-fftUe — land that was not liable to the obliga- 
tions of base-tenure.^ 

Next in order to the Schoppenbar freemen were the Bauergiilden, 
the Ffleghaftige-leute, and all who were bound to attend the court of the 
Schuldheiss, in which the wite paid by the Bauergiilden was eight 
shillings; or the whole of the landholding class of inferior standing, 
who, with the free Landsessen, or freemen without property in land, 
were reckoned at half the valuation of the representatives of the Adal- 
ings. The Bauergiilden appear to have been superior to the Pfleghafbige- 

1 Sachmupiegd, Bk. i A. 5, 8, 59; Bk. il A. 13; Bk. iiL A. 26, 45, 54, 81. 
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louto, 08 a considerable amount of landed property must have occasion- 
ally boon in the possession of members of this class ; for if one of them 
(lied without heirs, his inheritance, if amounting to less than three hufen, 
la]mo(l to the Schuldheissdom, if to less than thirty to the Grafischaft^ 
aful if to more it fell to the Reich. They were Zinsmen, or only liable 
t() rent without customary service, and the proprietor of an erbzinsgut, or 
honnlitary property held by payment of rent, had a right to quarry, 
sink pits, fell timber, and clear land, within the limits of his property 
without demanding leave from his superior, privileges not belonging to 
the toimnt of an ordinary zinsgut. Thus, though the ownership of the 
land thoy hoKl was vested in the Eaisar, or in their immediate overloTd, 
thoy won^ iraunoveable as long as they performed the obligations of their 
ti>nun\ \vhich» as in the case of Burgess-tenure, was neither gentle, nor 
bfti»o. but friH) — the tenure neither of the Adaling nor of the Lset, but of 
tho Friliug ; and the Bauergiilden of the Sachsenspiegel were evidently 
the true n»prosontatives of the Frilings of the Lex Saxonum, and members 
of tho sumo cliu^ 4is tho Militos Agrarii removed by Henry the Fowler 
into wallod towus» and the Hagennon who were only liable to the juris- 
diction of thoir own Iliigor-gerichter. The Meghaftige-leute seem to 
havo Ihvu originally Frilings planteil on land held by base tenure, firee 
Topn^»utatives of tho La't^ or 8or\-ile cultivators of an earlier period, 
irrvuiovoable frxnu tho hind thoy culti\'ated, but bound by the obligations 
Ky( ousttouiary tonun\ Liko tho early English Genoats, or sharers in the 
vill. thoy hol\l tho ct^mnion-land of tho l\>rf in hereditary joint-occupa- 
tiou. n'pnn^uiting tho villago cmnmunity. or n7/<iiti\ of the age, and their 
ri^ht^ won* at thi* timo strictly pr\>ttvtoil •* Ho who ploughs, digs up, 
or oncK^v5 tho cxnuuuni amblo of his l^uorsk on complaint of the Bauer- 
luoi^itor shall (\iy thnv shillings, and if ho carries his cause to the higher 
cvntrts ,iud fuils^ he sliall (viy thirty shillings, and make rvj^iration for the 
dAiuAi^* \iono to tlu» cvnuiuou amMo, with hc^r7 A similar reparation 
>pi-a:^ uomanvltxl frv^ra a IV^rfschat'^^ or village* c\Mmnuuity, if guilty of a 
ii'.v.uUr ctVcuvW •V.o F^Mf^-x^u s^nuctiuu^ known as the Gericht*8 
ciuvht. Attvi *r|>*r\*n:4y :he ev^uix-alont ot the Sumiuoner or Apparitor of 
the Wc'.sh Ia>«s. r.i;s:h: Iv chi\5^»n by tho Kichter and Sehoppen trouk 
th» c'Asak w;vr. h:s w.^xAtV ^-^ts iuutuxliatcly douhlev.1: but he was 
K"ttt^i :^* Iv :n th-e iv>tj!s**«scs r: cf a: U>dL<t ihtxv hutVu. u\ orvler. apparently, 
t** :\'U-*3<- h:r.; tr-.-c: ti^e oVV.c»"<->«wi cnuuUxl ujvu the v\r\unar%- member 
of a IV'rtsk^AT^. A».i :o ri*.x h.r:: aVxe :iH^ r.ir.^^vlvtion of ;h* Bauer- 
«iv^.scvr n.'xx r/^riC-CjuxiJ rt vc\-^r.!t\l :>^* s:v.a1U\^: ar;x\;ir:: of pn>- 
l-^r.j ccuu:;:^ uv ixvicfr :c <rj:; i*\^ * b!enis:::ju: vVf bs owa TSs* caxile 
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of the ordinaiy Bauer were under the charge of the ^ common herdsman,** 
his arable land lay in the '' common field/' and his holding seems to 
have been generally limited to the Dorf-hufe of two hufen, or to the 
Haker-hufe of half that amount. The free Landsessen, '' who come and 
go guestwise in the land, and have no landed property/' were bound to 
attend in the Gograf s Court, in which the wite was a shilling ; and of 
the rights of the Lsets no mention is made, for they were probably 
entirely dependent on their lords, and it would be long before a village 
community of this description would be enfranchised from a condition 
of servitude. The actual labourers were a servile class, known as Day 
workers, the '* Journeyman," whether in a town or in the rural districts, 
being still numbered amongst the unfree. His bote was a pitchfork and 
a pair of woollen gloves (the mufflas of King Henry's Laws) and his 
wergild a Bergful of wheat, so slight was the estimation in which he was 
held.^ 

Gentle tenure, Frank tenure, Base tenure — in general terms such 
may be said to have been the systems of land-tenure in the age in which 
the Sachsenspi^el was compiled, the holders in frank-tenure jealously 
resisting any attempt at converting them into base-tenants. A little 
before the era of the Sachsenspiegel, a number of Saxon emigrants settled 
in Transylvania, where their descendants are still existing as a distinct 
and separate people at the present day. They dwell in "Seats," or 
communities, each man possessing his own land as a small landed pro- 
prietor rather than as a mere cultivator of the soil or husbandman ; and 
the union of all the Seats forms one political body, known as " the Saxon 
Nation." The land they occupy is called " the king's land," for they 
acknowledge no superior except "the King of Hungary," and his 
appointed deputy their Graf; some of their oldest Statutes providing 
against the settlement of any Hungarian lord within the limits of the 

1 5.i9. Bk. L A. 64 ; Bk. ii. A. 64 ; Bk. iii A. 46, 64, SO, 86. In many parts of West- 
phalia, which may be looked upon as peculiarly the land in which the nsages of Old 
Saxony may be supposed to linger, large detached farm-houses wiU be found in the 
place of villages. The occupiers have generaUy inherited their properties as eldest sons, 
and usually bequeath them to their eldest sons, providing in other ways for the rest of 
the family. They are only liable to the payment of an annual-rent, generally a tenth 
of the produce, and are apt to cling to the old custom of paying in kind. In every other 
respect they are owners of their properties, irremoveable fee-farmers as it were, repre- 
senting apparently the Erbziusmen of the Sachsenspiegel, the Frilings of Old Saxeny, 
living apart like the Oermans in the age of Tacitus, and ranking as a class above the 
ordinary Bauors of a Dorf, representatives of the Letio community of early days. 
Similar large detached homesteads, \mconnected with any village-community, will be 
found in Norway, passing in general to the eldest son, whilst the rest of the family is 
provided for as in Westphalia. 
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district originally oocapied by, or made over to^ the Saxon Nation. 
These Transylvanian Saxons probably present the nearest approach in 
the present time to the free community of the rural districts as it once 
existed in Grermanyy and as it was often in the course of the tenth cen- 
tuiy enclosed wiUiin walls^ and converted into a free buigh — only 
acknowledging the authority of the sovereign and his deputy, whether 
Graf or Buigraf, and jealously tenacious of any attempt at intruding a 
feudal overlord within their boundaries ; a proceeding that would have led 
eventually to the conversion of the Schoppenbar-freeman, free-ZinsmaD, 
or free-Buigher more or less into Pfleghafbige-leute. Out of an attempt 
of this description arose the original confederation of the Waldstatten, 
or Forest Cantons of Switzerland* The area of German-speaking Swit- 
zerland once formed part of Suabia, and was occupied by a population of 
the same description as will be found in the pages of the Sachsenspi^el, 
in which it Lb laid down that, except in erbe and ortd, Schwabische-recbt 
and Sachsische-recht were identical The members of the Waldstatten 
— who would have been indignant at the modem theory converting them 
into the mere boors, or peasants, with whom they refused to be confounded 
— claimed to belong to the free community of Suabia, owning no superior 
except ** the German king," to whom they appealed, though in vain (for 
at this time he was a nonentity), when Albert of Austria, by placing 
''overlords" amongst them, sought to convert them into Pfleghaf- 
tige-leute in dependence on the House of Hapsburg. By becoming 
" Eidgenossen " the Swiss severed their connexion with Germany, 
for all who ** swear together with oaths separate themselves from 
the Kaisar and the Beich, and offend against the Empire;" but 
they continued to retain the old Germanic constitution; for though 
the Graf disappeared with his master, every State in the early confedera- 
tion was still reckoned as a Canton, or Hundred, in which the supreme 
magistrate was the Schuldheiss. In every settled district of old Germany 
within the Altmark, in which the king's ban was held — and Suabian 
Switzerland would once have answered to this description — the Graf 
would have been found, and the Schoppen, with the Schuldheiss, or his 
equivalent, the Zentgraf. In Franconia, and in the Bhenish Palatinate, 
the Schoppen and the Schuldheissdom seem to have been known as the 
Zent-schoppen and the Zeutgraf8chafb,the Schuldheiss was replaced by the 
Zentgraf, or Zent-richter, and his jurisdiction was called his Zentgericht, 
telling of the institution of the Zent, or Hundred, amongst the Eastern 
Franks. The Zentgraf would therefore have been found apparently 
amongst the Franks, but an Adaling could only be judged by his equal 
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by birth belonging to the same race, for it was an axiom of old Ger- 
manic law that " the Schoppenbar freeman can sit in judgment on any 
man, but in cases touching his life, his property, or his honour, none can 
sit in judgment on the Schoppenbar freeman except his equal by birth.'' 
Hence, after the Hundred was introduced, by the authority of the King 
of the Franks, into the dependencies of his kingdom, the Graf, who 
was probably in early times a Frank by birth, could not have sat in 
judgment upon Adalings of a different race ; and Accordingly, as " no 
Graf, holding a court under the king's ban, can hold it rightly without 
his Schuldheiss,'' and as " no man can be Schuldheiss unless he is free, 
and horn in the land in which lies his Schuldheissdom and Gericht," in 
Saxony, Suabia^ and Bavaria, the native-bom, hereditary Schuldheiss 
seems to have stood in the place of the Zentgra£ The distinction, how- 
ever, may have been gradually disappearing in the thirteenth century, 
for in the enumeration of " the lords of the Saxon-land " ten of the 
Eeichs-Schoppen are credited with a Suabian descent No allusion at 
all is made to them in the catalogue of the " lords of Thuringen,'' for the 
ruling community in that quarter, descendants or representatives of the 
" Angles and Wems " living by Salic Law, would have been classed 
amongst the Franks.^ 

Before the close of the century in which the Sachsenspiegel was com- 
piled the last of the great imperial families of Germany disappeared for 
ever, and the various classes, whose separate existence depended upon 
the support they were accustomed to receive from a powerful German 
king, are lost sight of in the subsequent confusion. The Schoppen dis- 
appeared from the rural districts, and their very name is often supposed to 
have been confined to the magistrates of a free burgh, the Hchevins, who 
were merely Schoppen removed from the rural districts into walled towns. 
Most of the imperial property was dissipated in the lavish grants of land 
with which rival claimants to the empire bought, or requited, the services 
of the greater German princes; and thus the classes, that had once 
acknowledged the superiority of the Head of the empire alone, passed 
under the jurisdiction of its feudal chiefs, and lived by Lehen-recht, whilst 
Land-recht was only retained behind the sheltering walls of the greater 
civic communities. The Sachsenspiegel, about the same time, and other 
similar compilations of German Land-recht, were placed under papal ban, 
in consequence of certain unwelcome truths they contained on the subject 
of papal supremacy in the matter of civil rights. But the recollection of 
the old German Land-recht, that had once been the " king's law" amongst 

1 S.S. Bk. i A.. 19, 69 ; Bk. il A« 1, 12 ; Bk. iii A. 52, 61. 
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tli^ ffHfi coirimanitiai of tbe nual districts and the bnighs^ never died oit 
iitiUmly, suifl, in the fifteenth centoiy, when Fanst-recht, or the mk d 
UwU^^iHUf^H, was at its height, it was le^iTed in the famous tnbiinal of 
th'; V^Jim, in which the proceedings were necessarily secret^ as they were 
}i';I/l ijfider the lian of the Church. ^ A Schoppenbar freeman may at 
ill jij'i{/fijent u[X;n any man,'' and in the ranks of the feudal nobility, ii 
iUa MU^'Aiih century, wotdd have been found the descendants and the 
ri;pref(«;ntatives of the Keichs-schoppen of an earlier date, in whom the 
ri^ht of a Hchopjicn-stuhl, or of holding and judging in a court with 
ilfilH^ffricht, or jurisdiction over life and limb, would have been hers- 
dJUry,' l*ho citation to the tribunal of the Vehm was fixed upon the 
door or gat^iway, just as the Frohn-bote used, in certain cases, to mark i 
r,roHH ufHifj a man's door with the judgment of the Richter and Schoppea 
TUft lU'A'Amul was summoned by the Bodes of the Vehm to attend at ^ the 
kifi^H (Uniri" which was to be held by the Frei-gra^ at the Frei-stnU, 
of th<t diHtricl named in the citation ; and the Court in which the Graf, the 
HcJiiildhcJHH, and the Schoppen judged in all criminal cases was held at the 
h<*.n}ditary S<;hopiMni-stuhI " under the king's ban." If a man neglected 
to iitt^ftid Huch a court, after having been three times summoned, he was 
put Ui iho ban in thn fourth court without further ceremony; and the 
ac(!UH(i(l who omitted to answer before the Frei-graf of the Vehm, after 
thn third citation, was condemned in his absence — ^hanging being the 
niodt^ of puniHhing the criminal in either case when death was decreed. 
Thn t rihuniil of tho Velim met '* on the red earth," or in the open air, 
iintl nut within wuIIh ; it was held on a mound, or moot-hill, or under a 
troo, liiul thn mmj word used in tlio Sachsenspiegel for assembling a 
rourt, or 7Vm'/i// " gt»htt^«»n," to hedge around, or encircle, in the sense 
(ilnur Kn^lish rx|in^HMion, '* make a ring" — seems to point to a similar 
ruHtoni of nuH*ting in tlio opon air. It is still customar}'^ in the Cinque 
INirtM to ohttom^ rnrtaia functionaries in an opeu field instead of in the 
town hull, and Ma^Mia C'luirta was Bigned upon Sunnymede, and not 
within walla or in a rastlo hall. Wcstorn Gormany, and particularly 
\Vi»8tphulia, was tho soat o( tho Vohmic tribunals, for the law of old was 
dilVtM'tMit in tho Murk and in tho Gau. and the Koioh's-schoppen would 
not huvo U*ou !\»und lH\vond tho Altinark. The very name of Vehm, 
\\\\\k\ ^WK^^\\\iu^ to tho lK*st authority (Grimm), means " Punishment," 

» •• O^vr %\w (x»uMh hand in !!«H»n»^-hiU fr\»m tho king thjdl no Leben descend, in 
^huK th»'r»» u » iJorioht ov,»r bal« wut h*na, exivpt only the Si^bolilheiaMlom in a 
v>Mua> , lor no KlTAi oAn hoM » Uwful i>»urt without tht» SihuMht-JML"— ^^L^^ Bk. iii. 
A. Nil Thtt« thvro w** An *^«|«*n'uU |»r\»vi»i.»n for )«rr|vtuating the hvrvditary cbarmcter 
W \\w ju%i^ ^ho Aauiin»t¥i«^i )n*Uxyf " under the kin^'t Uil" 
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seems to point to the revival of the obsolete jurisdiction of the old 
" courts under the king's ban'' in criminal cases alone, for none others 
were ever brought before the tribunal of the Vehm. 

The nearest approach in modem Europe to the subordinate agricul- 
tural community of Laetic, or servile, cultivators as it may have existed 
in various quarters under the dominant Adalings or Gesithcimdmen, is 
traceable in Russia, where, before the recent abolition of serfdom, the 
organization of the land may be described substantially as follows. A 
certain portion, usually a third, of every manor, whether it was the pro- 
perty of the Crown or of a private landowner, was set apart as the 
demesne or Inland of the lord, the remainder, corresponding with the 
OiUland, belonging to the village community. For centuries the will of 
the lord alone decided upon the portions thus set apart respectively for 
the demesne and for the conmiunity, which might be exchanged on the 
occasion of a re-allotment at his pleasure ; the sole rule in force, at the 
abolition of serfdom, rendering it imperative that every peasant house- 
holder should receive at least four and a half De9atines (or twelve statute 
acres) for the maintenance of his family. The Inland was entirely cul- 
tivated by the members of the community, whose service was at will ; and 
though this service was usually given on three days in the week, and 
every day in harvest time, it might be demanded at any time when the 
lord required it, unless he chose to commute it for obroc — a money pay- 
ment or rent. The community, in short, was entirely dependent on the 
lord, who was supposed, on the other hand, to be bound to take charge 
of its members in sickness or distress, like any other live-stock on his 
estate ; but the various gradations between the full-free and the abso- 
lutely servile, which would have been foimd at a certain period in Western 
and Central Europe, might have been looked for in vain in Bussia. The 
individual possessions of the member of a village community were 
limited to a house and garden, with his stock and other personal pro- 
perty, whilst all the rest of the Outland was held in common and in 
joint occupation, subject to re-allotment, usually every nine years, on 
which occasion every new household put in a claim to a share. The 
arable was divided, as seems to have been usually the case in all similar 
communities, into narrow strips of land, varying from three to six 
fathoms in breadth, and from a himdred to five hundred fathoms in 
length (or between a de9atine and a tenth of that amount), which were 
distributed by lot, so that no one necessarily, after a re-allotment, held 
the same portion as before. The possibility of acquiring an actual pro- 
perty in the land, arising out of lengthened occupation, would appear 
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to have been thus avoidecL Woods, pastures, fisheries, and every other 
species of property in the Outland, were enjoyed in common; and 
•wherever there was a superabundance of land, which was more par- 
ticularly the case upon the property of the Crown, all beyond a 
certain definite amount lay fallow as reserve-land, and was occasionally 
let out on lease. The lord would thus appear, in addition to his third 
of the land in occupation, to have enjoyed the privilege of availing 
himself of all the land that was not required for the actual use of the 
village community dependent upon him ; whilst the wealthier members of 
the community would have availed themselves of the same opportunity 
for increasing their personal property, by the emplojrment of their surplus 
capital and stock. Allotments were made, either in accordance with 
the number of persons in the community, — ^in which case each father of a 
family received an amount of land calculated upon the numbers of his 
household, — or by Tyaglos. The Tyaglo, answering in early times to a 
certain number of persons, usually from three to five, latterly came to 
mean a married couple with children who were not grown up ; and 
when several lived together, as in the case of a father and his married 
sons, it was known as a double, threefold, or fourfold Tyaglo, according 
to the circumstances of the case. The internal affairs of the community 
were left entirely to its members, and were regulated by its elders under 
a Starosta, or senior, a decision, to be final and binding upon the com- 
munity, requiring the consent of two-thirds of all the members. The 
peasant might quit his village for a town, with the permission of his 
lordy continuing to pay dbroc during his absence, in the place of his 
actual service ; and if he prospered in trade, the amount of obroc 
demanded from him was occasionally very large. As soon as he became 
a townsman he was necessarily enrolled in a Tsek, an association of 
artisans of traders, under a Starosta, though, by doing so, he was not 
obliged to follow any particular calling. It was simply the perpetuation 
of the custom of the rural districts imder a civic form. A number of Tseks, 
imder a supreme Starosta, constituted an Artel^ which was answerable, 
up to a certain point, for each of its members, regulating the wages for 
which they worked, and dividing the profits, which seem to have repre- 
sented, as it were, the land of the village, and were similarly held in com- 
mon. During his life in a town, however, the native-right of the peasant in 
his own locality was only in abeyance; for he might return at any moment 
to his village, and claim his share in the land at the next re-allotment^ 
In the Bussian peasant, therefore, before his recent emancipation, 

^ My authority is Eckhardt. 
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might have been seen the equivalent of the Laet amongst the Germans 
of a thousand years ago, little, if at all, in advance of the servile culti- 
vator of the days of Tacitus, who was left in the undisturbed occupation 
of his " Sedes et Penates" as long as he fulfilled the bidding of his lord 
in all that was required of him. The reason must be sought for in the 
history of Eussia in the past. Vladimir, the great-grandson of Eurik, 
and the first of his descendants who embraced Christianity, assumed the 
title of " Veliki Knez," or Grand Prince, and dying in 1015, is supposed 
to have bequeathed his dominions between his eleven sons and a nephew. 
Before the close of the same century the supremacy had passed from the 
elder branch of the family, ruling at Novgorod, to Andrew Enez of 
Vladimir, or White Eussia, the ancestor of the Grand-Dukes of Moscow. 
The battle of Ealka was fought in 1223, and from that time forward, 
down to the close of the fifteenth century, Eussia was under the rule of 
the Tartars. In the age in which the oldest Eussian legal docimient 
was in force, the " Pravda Eusskaya," which is supposed to have been in 
existence in the early period of Eussian Christianity, corporal punish- 
ment is said to have been imknown ; in other words, before the inroad 
of the Tartars there would appear to have been a free class in Eussia, 
as in Western Europe, with a code ignoring a punishment confined to 
the servile classes. Two centuries and a half of Tartar thraldom must 
have obliterated the recollection of such a class, if it ever existed ; for 
when the leading Eussian Enez, the reigning Duke, was bound to find 
his way once every year to the citadel of Moscow, and in the presence 
of the Golden Horde, on foot, bareheaded, and with his cap filled to the 
brim with oats, to feed the horse of his lord the Tartar Ehan, in token 
of submission, his subjects must have been in a condition of the most 
abject serfdom. Christian was but another word for slave, and the 
Tartars, a Nomad horde, ignoring every principle of settled government, 
quartered themselves at will upon their serfs, without interfering with 
the internal regulations of a class upon which they looked with contempt. 
The Tartars were driven out, towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
by Ivan m., or the Great, who assumed the title of Czar, and reducing 
all the descendants of Eurik to the position of subjects, enrolled them 
as Princes, with the title of Enez, side by side with the Boyars of the 
duchy of Moscow, in the " Baratnaia Baiiga," the famous " Vdvet Book" 
of Eussian nobility. The condition of the peasantry appears to have 
remained unaltered* As serfs they had existed under the rule of the 
alien and Mahometan Tartars, and their servile condition was perpetuated 
under the rule of Christians of kindred origin. In the course of the 
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following century they are supposed to have been converted into ''Em- 
pestnoi," or fixed to the soil The equivalent of the Yill^ or Manor, 
seems to have been unknown before this period, for the Tartars ignored 
all such subdivisions of the land, and two or three generations were 
suffered to elapse after the expulsion of the Tartars before the oij;aiii- 
zation of the land, in the manner already described, appears to have 
been set on foot. Each of the separate principalities, or independent 
districts, in existence before this time, would appear to have been the 
common land, as it were, in the occupation of the servile cultivatiiig 
class, like the German Pagus in the age of Tacitus ; subject to the gene- 
ral demands of the overlords quartered on the soil at will, whether 
native or foreign, but not subdivided permanently into settled vills, or 
set apart in private properties owned by the supreme ruler and his 
nobility. Much as a wealthy stock-owner might collect his cattle into 
separate " closes," instead of letting them wander at will over an open 
pasturage, so would the Russian peasantry appear to have been grouped 
into villages, in each of which they continued to enjoy, though within a 
fixed and narrower area, their original rights of joint- occupation and 
self-government, on the footing of servile communities. 

In England the principle of the Gasindschaft is traceable from the 
earliest times, for the King and the Gesithcundman are found in eveiy 
quarter occupied by the Angles. Gesithes tun, gesithes cirice, gesith- 
mannes cniht, are the renderings of villa comitis, ecclesia comitis, and 
puer comitis in the translation of Beda's History ; and it is natural to 
suppose that a series of invasions, in which the sea was crossed, would 
have been carried out by separate military Gasindschafbs rather than 
by more or less settled communitiea The German confederacies with 
which the Bomans of the second and third centuries were most familiar 
seem to have often been Gasindschafts, as they would occasionally send 
back to the old country for a king, a proceeding that looks like a Gasind- 
schaft renewing the tie that bound together the confederacy ; for in a 
community of Adalings the want of an Ealdorman would have been 
supplied on the spot The Judex preceded the Bex amongst the Gotiis, 
but the Gasind was on a footing with the Primus or Adding amongst 
the Lombards, and the Bavarian Confederacy would appear to have been 
a Gasindschaft from very early times ; for instead of the Nobilis and 
Litus of the Lex Saxonum, and the Primus, Mediocris, and Minor of the 
Codes of the Burgundians and Alamanni, the Bavarians were divided 
into Agilolfings from whom the Duke was chosen, the Five Families, and 
IngenuL In his letter to Egbert of York, in which Beda inveighs against 
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l« the abuse of grants in alms, he points to the two occupying classes of his 
I age, when he deplores the absolute want of land for the provision of the 
**JUii nobilium aut emeritorum militum." The noble in right of his 
birth, and the soldier in right of his service, were evidently entitled to 
grants of land, or loens; but the grant or ken was neither inheritable 
nor bequeathable, resembling rather the portion of public land allocated 
by the Censors, and occupied by a member of the privileged class in the 
early days of Borne. The right of receiving such a grant was inherited 
by the descendant of the noble and of the soldier, but it may be seen 
from the words of Beda that the son had, as yet, no claim upon the 
actual laen in the occupation of his father. His claim was upon his lord 
the king, or, if he was a cniht, upon his lord the Gesithcundm^n, from 
whom he seems to have been entitled to receive a provision in accordance 
with his standing ; and Benedict Biscop, when he exchanged a secular 
for a religious life, resigned the benefice he had received from his kins- 
man the Northumbrian king ** in accordance with his birth," — it was his 
birthright. A reflection of the custom of Beda's age might still have 
been observed in Western Europe, about the opening of the present 
century, in the district of Friesland known as the Theel-land, in which the 
son, on arriving at manhood, received a separate Theel, or portion of the 
common land, as if his claim were upon the community rather than upon 
the father: and the custom known as Borough-English, Mainet^, and 
under various other names — the succession of the youngest son — may 
have arisen out of this practice. The youngest son remained with the 
father, and naturally succeeded to the Theel on the supposition that the 
elder brothers were provided for ; but it was not until a later age than 
that in which Beda wrote, and in a more settled stage of society, that 
the son " relieved" the actual acres in the occupation of his father, and 
the barony, the vill, or the ''hedged off" portion of land in the vill, 
gradually became a landed property held with absolute right of owner- 
ship, and descending to the heir. The grant of land by BoCy or charter, 
seems to have been confined in Beda's time to church lands held in pure 
alms, without the military obligations of secular service ; for, by the abuse 
of which he complains, the State lost the service that the Church did not 
gain — '* Neque Deo, neque hominibus, utilia sunt loca," — and the Trinoda 
Necessitas would appear to have been imposed a little later in the cen- 
tury. But the acts of previous kings might be reversed, he adds, by 
better princes, and the writings of evil scribes could be annulled by the 
sentence of discreet bishops, — showing the little weight he attached to 
the written document in comparison with the power of the reigning 
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fKivereign in temporalities^ and of the bishop in things ecclesiasticiL 
The grant of land might be resumed by the king, and the wiiting of the 
evil clerk could be annulled and pronounced worthless by his ecdesits- 
iir;al sufK^rior, the bishop. The acts of a king were not supposed to be 
lutvMnmrWy binding on his successor, and accordingly the Boc requiiei 
confirmation or renewal, a sum of money being made over to the reigning 
king for this purpose, which, in course of time, grew into a fixed and 
f»ettled payment attached to the tenure of Bocland.^ 

Of the two classes to which Beda alludes one was evidently " Gresith- 
cund and Twelfhynd," but the soldier and his son« as distinguished from 
the noble and his son, were not Gesithcund. Imma, the follower of 
Kgfred's brother iElfwine, "juvenisde militia ejus," appears in the trans- 
lation as ** sum geong thaeses cyninges thegin ;" but the military follower 
who was not of gentle origin, or the Cniht, as soon as he left the Hird,or 
immediate following of his lord, and was planted on the land, became 
the equivalent of the miles agrarius of Widukind, and was probably 
known in Northumbria as the Dreng. The Dreng will be met with in 
Vc^getius and Vopiscus as the soldier, or member of the rank and file, and 
liUgo-dreng is ([uoted by Ihre in the sense of " hired soldier/' The expres- 
sion, " gentle and simple," was often rendered in the North by '' Danumadr 
and Drcngr;" and where Simeon uses the words "quidem Dr^mo/ 
Ailred writes (as Mr. Ilaine has pointed out) " quidem de minoris ordinis 
))ix>coribufl," or a leading Ceorlcundman. A member of this class in 
Ik)(ltt's ngc who was in the position of a Cniht, or fighting man, was en- 
titled to the reward of a fighting man, a Isen of Folcland, and was thus 
ronverted into a miles agrarius, and numbered " inter minoris ordinis 
l)roi*en's," iH'qucathing to his descendants the obligations of cniht-hood, 
entitling them to a similar reward. The Gesithcundman, like the Adal- 
ing of a coninninity, was entitled to his hen, or birthright, in virtue of 
iloHcent, or by allodial right ; but the Icdu of the cniht, or miles, was 

* A*/f *(<' AVfA ii. For th«« cuttoma of the Theel-Iand and Mainet4, t. Scotland under 
h-r iCitrftf A'tMj/^ A|>|>. 1>. The luouey-pAyiuonts were made, io early times, to other* be- 
iiide«i the king,— to any one, in ahort, who hoil a claim on the land. Thus Wilfred aei 
a|)art a intrtion of hi« pri>|)erty, by hia will, ** ut cum miiueribua Regum et Episcopomm 
aniioitiam iuijietrare imtaertnt;** and Humbert, **prinoe|)a Tonaetomm,** reoeiTed a 
driukiiig cu|ik oruamented with gold, in return for resigning aU the rights exerdaed by 
the ** |irinci|iea ** in the landa of Bree«lon Minster. Two early charters afford a gliin|«a 
of an age iu which the i'omea joins with the Hex, - '* Kgtt iWhere, rex Huicciomm, . . . 
iHUiMMitieiite i*ouiite moo TuthWrti^ i** and **Kgi» Sueabra^l, rex Eastsaxonorum, et ego 
IVogthath oum hivntia .^Vlelredi regis comia.** In each caae the Comes was probably the 
otHoial of the Mcrv*ian King ^like the l*fali-graf of the iSerman duchies), exercising a 
c«*rtaiu authority within the dominions of the I'uderkings. A little later a King*s-Reera 
autl a Kiiig*«*Eald^nrman would have been found amongst the Huiccii and Eaat-Sazont. 
— (Vr ihp. XKwi, lii. ccUi. 
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the benefice or reward of military service, to be held exclusively in 
jetum for, and by the tenure of, such service ; and thus arose the feudal 
tenure by military service, — always free, but not originally noble. Tlie 
land of the Dreng was liable to all the base services entailed upon Folc- 
land ; like the Friling of the Lex Saxonum he was under a lord, or a 
superior set over him by the king; and, accordingly, lands held in 
Drengage appear in Domesday either as Berewics, or as dependencies in 
some other way upon a manor. But the Dreng himself was only bound 
to personal attendance on his lord in hunting, in war, and in riding 
on his errands ; he and his family were free from all the base services 
attached to his land, to which his dependants alone were liable.^ 

The holding of the Dreng seems to have amounted, at the full extent, 
to four carucates, a small vill or hamlet^ the knight's fee of a later age ; 
and thus, as a cniht, he would appear to have been the precursor of the 
Medial-thegn, the Vavassor, and the knight of after times, much as the 
king's-thegn developed into the baron. Not that he was necessarily in 
the possession of a small vill, for most of the Bishop of Durham's Drengs, 
in the thirteenth century, seem to have held a carucate of land in return 
for performing the fourth part of the service of a Dreng. By the custom 
of Berkshire, in the reign of the Confessor, a miles was found for every 
five hides, each hide contributing four shillings towards the pound that 
represented the soldier's pay for two months (a sum that appears to coin- 
cide with the ordinary sctUage of the following century), and the custom 
is exemplified by the following entry : — ** Hubert holds five hides ; four 
of these were of villein-land, and used to pay with the hides of the 
manor ; but the thegn's hide was free, though he could not go where he 
willed." It may have suited many another landholder, as well as the 
Abbot of Abingdon and the Bishop of Durham, to plant small freemen 
in their vills, and pay them in this manner for performing the requisite 
military service ; and it was probably to the fighting men of this class 
that the words attributed to Gurth by Wace may be supposed to have ap- 
plied, — " A rabble of vilainaille in their every-day dress does not count for 
much in a battla" TheDreng was still existing in Northumbria in the thir- 
teenth century, and was liable, as of old, to tUware, or military service ; for 
he was tallaged heavily in the reign of John for permission to escape Con- 

1 Beda, IT, JS. iv. 22. The Dreng wiU bo found in the Boldon Bake with aU his 
liabilities, in the Testa do NeviU, and in the Pipe and other Rolls. Most of the pas- 
sages relating to him have been collected in "Hodgson's Northamberland." His 
equivalent in the South-country, in early days, was probably the Radcnecht^ Rodman^ 
cft Riding cniht. " The bailiff holds a Radman*s-land," and other similar entries, are 
occasionaUy found in Domesday. 
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tinental service (n« tramfretaret). The class, however, was fast becomiDg 
obsolete; its leading members had long been absorbed amongst the medial- 
thegns and knights, whilst those of lesser standing seem to have often 
commuted the obligations of their tenure for rent, and were thus converted 
into fee-farmers, or hereditary tenants-at-rent, without the obligations d 
base service attached to their land, resembling the Zinsmen and Hager- 
men of Germany. From the amount of merchet, heriot, relief and other 
fines and dues to which the Northumbrian Dreng was liable in ^ 
thirteenth century, it may be gathered that the full Dreng, as the holder 
of a small vill, once belonged to the Sixhynd class. The landless Gresith- 
cundman, who only paid half the fine imposed upon his landholdii^ 
equal by birth for " neglecting the Fyrd," and the Wealh with five hides; 
or Cniht of alien origin, appear amongst the Sixhynd class in the Laws of 
Ini ; and with the Dreng, and his equivalent as a miles agrarius in other 
parts of England, made up the Mediocres or middle-class of the age, in 
which the poorer members of the Gesithcund class were blended, as cnihtt, 
with the leading Ceorlcundmen, and with the descendants of the earher 
proprietors of the soil who were fast becoming amalgamated with the 
conquering race. About the opening of the tenth century the Sixhynd- 
man disappeared from the South-country upon the establishment of 
Thanage (Dienst) as the prevalent tenure ; aU who fought for England 
began to be reckoned as English ; " Angle and Dane " will be met with 
instead of " Angle and Wealh," and every tenant in thanage, without 
reference to his origin, ranked as a Twelfhyndman, The Ceorlcundmen, 
deprived of their " Proceres," only figured as Twyhyndmen attached as 
cultivators to the soil, the fighting members of the class, whether upland 
or in-burgh, were known as thegns, knighthood gradually became an 
element of " gentle service," and three generations of military service 
as a landholder with *' helm and bymie," and the holding of a cniht^ 
rendered the race Gesithcund.* 

When Imma, the young king's- thegn, found himself in the hands of 
his enemies, he escaped immediate death by declaring himself a poor 

1 D(me9day, vol I p. 56 b, 68 b ; Ini, 24, 61. In the TeaU de Nevill, p. 8S9, 
the merchet, heriot, forfeitare, and relief of the Drengs are reckoned respectively at 16 
$olt or at one lb. by the standard of the old light- i>ound once used throughout Northern 
England. The Less-thegn paid at this time for simiUr mulcts, 40 «o/., or two lbs. 
sterling, the tenth of his wergild. Assuming the Dreng to have been mulcted on a 
similar principle, his wergild would have amounted to ten light-pounds, or 120 ores of 
sixteen (the North-country Hundred of 8 lbs. sterling), each containing six light scillingsi, 
or Six Hundreds of scillings, reckoning the hundred by English tale at six-score. Hence 
ho was a Sixhyndman, valued (like the Saxon Bauergulden) at half the amount of the 
Twelfhyndman. Mr. Ho<lgson has pointed out that the Dreng seems to have held one^ 
where the Thegn held more than one vill — he was the semi-nobilis, in other worda. 
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> man belonging to the class attached to the land, a " folclic and dearfende 
man/' who had accompanied the army with his fellows of a similar class 
(heafod gemacum), to carry suppUes and provisions for the king's-thegns.^ 
His looks, his hearing, and the words he used, however, soon betrayed 
he was not of " dearfende folc,*' but of " sethelre strjmde ;" but the 
Mercian Gesith, who had kept him for a slave, as he had promised him 
life, though the death oF his own brothers and kinsmen who had fallen 
in the fight remained unavenged through sparing Imma, sent him to 
London, where he was sold to a Frison. He dealt with him as his 
ancestor in the days of Tacitus would have dealt with his equal by birth, 
who had staked his liberty at a game of chance, and lost — he sold him 
out of the country, a proceeding so strictly forbidden in the Capitularies, 
and other contemporary codes, that the universal prevalence of the 
custom may be inferred from its universal prohibition. Besides the 
noble and military classes, therefore, there was also a Folclic class in 
Beda's age, whose claim to a grant of land is ignored by the historian, 
for they were without a " birthright" — without either the allodial right 
of the Gesithcundman, or the feudal right of the Cniht, or miles agrariiis. 
Their services seem to have been limited to tilling the soil to which 
they were attached, and to supplying in war, as well as in peace, the 
wants of the fighting classes entitled to occupy the land. Militaiy 
service, and its contingencies, were not entailed upon an ordinary 
member of the Folc, and if captured in war he became the property of 
the conqueror, to be retained or sold at the option of his owner. He 
might be slain in pure wantonness, but he was not deemed a proper 
object for avenging a blood-feud. He may be supposed to have been the 
representative, in a different state of society, of the &ee cultivator in 
the time of Tacitus — the man unfitted for war ; and accordingly he was 
reckoned as a Twyhyndman, or at twice the value of the Wealh, who, 
like the Slav upon the Continent, was the representative of the unfree 
cultivator, or of the Lset permitted to remain on the land to till it. The 
old Germanic principle seems to have been still in force, though in a 
more settled phase of society it was carried out differently. The Pagus 
had by this time been measured out permanently into vills and shires 
*' pro numero cultorum," or in proportion to the number of the whole 
cultivating class ; but it was still divided " inter se," and occupied in 
bens by the fighting classes '' secundum dignationem,'' or in accordance 
with their rank and position. 

A glimpse may be obtained of a very early stage of society in the 

> Bedft, H. K iv. 22. 
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Code of iEthelbert of Kent, in which the King, the Eorl, the Ceori, ol 
the Laet appear above the population in a state of actual servituda Ih 
Laets were divided into three classes, corresponding so closeljr with tb 
Frigiven-man, his son, and the Bonder (not the Odal-Bonder) inth 
Gulatbing, that they may be supposed to have answered, in a simikr 
manner, to the enfranchised cultivator of the soil, his son, and the thiil 
in descent, the free Lset with his mccgborh complete, or his " Vier Anen' 
(his two grandfathers and two grandmothers) the necessary qualificatui 
for full freedom, as well as for gentle birth. A Laet of the highest dm 
was valued at eighty Kentish scillings, the equivalent of the five pounds 
that still represented in Domesday, and in the reign of Edward L, diB 
wergild of the Kentish Gaveller, who thus stood in the position of fk 
Lset of iEthelbert's time, just as the Knight, who was the contemponiy 
of the Gaveller, occupied the place of the Dreng, or miles agiarius of 
earlier days. Land in Kent used to pass by the custom of Gavelkind, 
unless proof was shown to the contrary, just as it passed elsewhere by 
the common law, unless proof of customary tenure was shown, pointiq; 
to the universality of the custom of Gavelkind in the old kingdom of 
Kent When John permitted the Archbishop of Canterbury to convert 
his tenants in Gavelkind into tenants by Knight-service, the *' consuetos 
redditus denariorum," or the gavel-penny exacted firom every acre, was 
to be retained, and the " xenia, averagia, et opera^" due of old from the 
land, were to be commuted for the payment of rent in money.^ Frank- 
socagc is defined by Bracton as " servitium in denariis," and thus the 
Archbishop's tenants in Gavelkind were " enfranchised." By the custom 
of Kent, therefore, all the land was originally held by base-service, for 
the Gaveller was not liable to military servica He was only bound to 
attend in the manor-court of his lord, held eveiy three weeks, to swear 
fealty to him, to pay all his rents, and to render all his services ; but he 
liandled the plough in early days, not the sword, and was never a soldier 
unless he was taken from the plouglu He was the representative of the 
free Leet of iCthelbert's Code, not of the Ceorl, and thus it may be seen 
that the land in Kent was left entirely in the hands of the cultivating 
class, and merely occupied by the fighting classes, represented by the 
Eorls and Ceorls, Jutes probably of the purest blood. The king's-thegn 
and the Gesithcundman replace the Eorl in Wihtred's Laws, and, in the 

* Lamhani, p. 5.12. The paymoDt of XfJiifl— optional payments (notninaUy), or the 
*' aula** of haae service — marks the (■avelkind tenure as free, though base, the easentuU 
characteristics of Boturier teourv. Xenia answered to the Orrtume, and the expreasioa 
•• nnnquam genuniavit" will occasionally be met with, marking that certain services, 
or payments, were obligatoo' »»*1 »*>* " iw«<^*ri««*-" 
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course of the same century, before the establishment of the system of 
Dienst or Thanage over the whole of the South-country, Kent ceased to 
be numbered amongst independent kingdoms. Hence, whilst the custom 
of Berkshire provided a fighting man from every five hides, in accordance 
with the system of Thanage, the custom of Kent, ignoring the connexion 
of the fighting man with the soil, provided a gafol-gelding man or 
Gaveller, from every messuage with a certain amount of land attached 
to it. The fighting was left to " the lord," whether Jutish Eorl and Ceorl, 
or Thegn and Cniht in later times ; and accordingly, though the men 
of Kent fought at Hastings, the G^vellers retained their lands and 
ancient privileges after the Conquest, for, from the tenure of their 
service, they were not engaged in the battle. The Boc, or the Lsen, 
gave a grant of rights, more or less permanent, over the soil, and over 
the owners of the soil, to the thegn or the cniht ; but the soil itself, by 
the custom of Kent, was the property of the cultivating class, free 
tenants by base service, unless the land was enfranchised by commuting 
the service for rent. 

In Kent alone, however, would have been found a community of 
allodial cultivators, with proprietary rights, resembling the Emphyteutae 
of the Empire, and corresponding in some respects with a free class in 
the position of the Bussian peasantry. A few alodiarii were scattered 
here and there in Eastern Wessex and in Surrey ; but as a class, combin- 
ing the privileges of full freedom with the obligations of base-service, 
they were nowhere to be found in the reign of the Confessor, except in 
Kent — ^for the Socmen of the Danelage would not have answered to a 
class of this description.^ The Geneat or sharer in the Yill was not an 
alodiarius; for, even where he was irremoveable from the district to 
which he was attached, he could neither dispose of his share-right nor 
quit the district and " go wher6 he willed," as was the case with the 
Graveller. To go where he willed, either vnth or withovi his land, to sell 
his land to any buyer, to sell it after first offering it to his lord, to sell 
his tenancy in the land, or to resign and go where he willed, — such 
were some of the privileges belonging to full freedom, and to none of 
these could the Greneat aspire. Personal enfranchisement was originally 
of a double character ; the State, whether represented in the person of 
the sovereign of a Gasindschaft, or in that of the chosen Ealdor of a com- 

^ The claases that could claim the "wites," or fines levied on their "men," by the 
Conqneror's Laws " en Merchene lahe,*' were ** Li Erevesque, li eveske, li quens, li baron, 
et li aocheman," where the proprietor in Frank socage, levying fines on his men, figures 
in a Teiy different character from the Gaveller in attendance on the court of his lord. 
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munity of Adalings, being alone entitled to confer full freedom or puUie 
enfranchisement. It was a principle of northern law, that ** he who 
gives freedom must provide the means of living ;" and a man was not 
allowed to enfranchise his serf and throw him upon the general com- 
munity for support — the State alone could provide him with a ken of 
the public- land, or Folcland. Private enfranchisement, accordingly, by 
charter, or at the altar, only represented in early times a gift of free- 
rights as far as the power of the donor extended — freedom within the 
limits of the vill, the manor, or the barony ; and out of private enfran- 
chisement arose the adscription to the district, which was in full force 
amongst the majority of the Twyhyndmen for many a generation before 
the Conquest. Accordingly, the right of the Greneat, where he had any, 
was in the blood, like that of the fighting classes in early days, and as 
the latter enjoyed a right to a hen without the privilege of ownership in 
the soil, so the inborn Geneat, or NcUivus, enjoyed a right to a viigafte 
or two of land in the district in which he was located, without any 
privilege of ownership attached to it^ His arable, his pasture, his mea- 
dow, were in the common-land in which he enjoyed the right of sharing 
with his fellows belonging to the vill, from which they acquired the 
name of Villani Within the vill he was a freeman, with rights as well 
as duties ; but both rights and duties were alike bounded by the limits 
of the vilL The bailiff of the Bishop of Bochester, for instance, was 
bound to ride at his own cost on the service of his lord within the limits 
of the barony ; but if business carried him beyond the " forty hides," he 
and his horse lived at the cost of the Bishop. The villein might sell his 
stock to whom he chose within the vill, but his lord had a right of pre- 
emption over a buyer from without. He might marry his daughter 
within the vill without the permission of his lord, but if he married her 

* *• Lea Nftifs, ki depaitet de ss tenre, ne deivent cartre/aut naivirie quere, qne il ne 
facent lur dreit service, qui apend a lour terre." — ( Will. Conq. xxx.) From the neoesntT 
of obtainiDg % ** charter of nativity," it teemt evident that the Nativi, or Adacripti 
glebe, as a clasa, represented at this time the Liberti per chartam of the Continental 
codes. The cUuu seems first traceable in the Laws of Wihtred : — (8.) " If any one give 
freedom to his man at the altar, let him be folk-free ; let the freedom.giver have liia 
yi/<f, and wer-gilil, and the mund of his family, be ho over the march or wherever he 
may be.'* Thos the freedman had no right of property, and, as far back as fonr cen- 
taries before the Conquest, was in as strict dependence on his lord, whether ** over thm 
march," or within the manor, as the Itussian peasant before his emanciiiation. The fomi 
of conferring fuU freedom, the equivalent of emancipation ** per denarium," is not nre- 



served in the old English codes, unless it may be supposed to have been similar to the 
rale of the Conqueror's Laws (iii. 15). In the presence of the shire and shire.gerafa, the 
master gave his serf the arms of a freeman, sword and lance, and showed him ** liberma 
vias et portas," bidding him go where he willed. The gift of arms seems to mark the 
military character of the full-freeman. 
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to a stranger, he paid merchet — mearc-sccU, or maiden^money. Some of 
the maternal kindred were always included in the mceghorh and in the 
iverborh, and the kinsmen of a married woman were, by ancient custom, 
up to a certain extent answerable for her. But the lord was answerable 
for his dependants ; and before he consented to the liability of pajring 
for one of them in a strange vill, he seems to have demanded a sum of 
money for assuming the responsibility ; the merchet remaining attached 
to base-tenure, as an obligatory payment, long after the probable reason 
for its original assessment had passed away and been forgotten. 

There was another class besides the Greneats, the Greburs, who were sup- 
plied with stock and seed when planted on the land ; and, upon the death 
of a man of this class, it was customary for the lord to *' take what he left" 
His property, like the pecuiium of the Soman serf, was only acquired by 
the permission of his lord ; it was the surplus, as it were, of the stock and 
seed committed to his charge ; and hence it lapsed to the lord, upon 
the death of the Grebur. As the Heriot of early military tenure repre- 
sented the return of the loan of arms, committed to the charge of the 
thegn or cniht^ so the Heriot of base tenure represented the return of 
the stock committed to the charge of the base-tenant, and known as 
ferreum pecus, stedbow, and imder various other names ; but as the 
tenancy became hereditary, the Heriot of gentle-tenure disappeared in 
the Belief, or sum paid as a fine upon the renewal of the benefice, whilst 
' the Heriot of base- tenure became the '* best beast," given in return for a 
similar renewal of the share-right of the base-tenant, the Belief and the 
Heriot becoming attached respectively to both tenures as fixed and obli- 
gatory payments. In the Laws of Ini it is laid down, that if a Gresith- 
cundman was ** driven from his land," or deprived of his benefice, he was 
to be driven from the house (botl), and not from the stock, which was 
evidently his own. In other words, he was a man of property, and 
supplied the stock for the land that he held ; but, as he might only take 
with him his reeve, his smith, and his child's fosterer, the actual cultiva- 
tors of his benefice, whether bond or free, belonged to the district In 
the Confessor's reign, however, if the Lancashire Less-thegn declined to 
relieve his father's land by i>aying the tenth of his wergild, he might go 
where he willed, but he left the stock upon the king's land. He was a 
full-freeman, liable to military service, and bound to attendance in the 
Court of the Hundred ; but his tenure resembled that of the Gebur, and 
though he might go where he willed, neither the land nor the stock was 
his own. He must originally have been a fighting man without property, 
planted with stock and seed on the land, and provided with arms to 
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defend it ; and similarly, the Gtebur was originallj the *' pauper et rnsti- 
cus" of Beda, — belonging to a lower class, the '' dearfende folclic man,' 
who was supplied with stock and seed, and planted on the land to cul- 
tivate it for the benefit of the men who won and defended it with the 
sword. The descendant of the Grebar, if permitted to remain on the 
land, would grow into the Nativus or Geneat, and the prevalence of the 
Heriot amongst the villeinage points to the fact that the majority of the 
class were originally of this description. When Denewulf, Bishop of 
Winchester, returned to Edward the Elder the seventy hides he had 
received at Beddington, he stated that the land, when originally made 
over to him, was entirely waste, without either " pecunia" or " paupezes* 
belonging to it. He supplied it with both, and accordingly the ** pan- 
peres " he planted in it would have had neither right to the stock nor 
claim on the land, and such would have been the ordinaiy condition of 
the villeinage.* 

As the Lset, therefore, was a relic of the earlier system under which 
the servile cultivator dwelt in his own home, and supplied his lord with 
all that he wanted, so the Geneat came into existence with the introduc- 
tion of free service in connexion with the cultivation of the soil, through 
which a member of the poorest class of freemen was planted as a cul- 
tivator on the laud to which he had no claim, like the Adaling or Gesith- 
cundman, in right of his birth, or, like the Miles Agrarius, in right of his 
military service. Tlie Northumbrian ^Ethelfrith, according to Beda^ was 
remarkable above all his predecessors for the success with which he drove 
the Britons from off the land or set them to tribute, an expression ren- 
dered in the translation by " to gafolgyldum gesette" — he made them 
Gafolgeldas or Gavellers. The land he won would have been occupied 
and defended by the fighting classes, and cultivated either by the Lsets, 
who were permitted to remain as Gavellers (much as " the Soman" was 
allowed to hold his land under the Burgundian), or, when the Britons 
were driven out, a free cultivating class woidd have been introduced in 

» Ini, 63. 68 ; Domesday, vol. i. p. 269 b ; Cofl Dip. mlxxxix. " Wasted by 
heathen folk " is the exprcfwion in the original charter, pointing to the normal state of 
many j^arts of England at the oi>ening of the tenth century. Even assuming the exist- 
ence of a number of small allodial communities in England, before the dose of the ninth 
century, they must have been more or less broken up by the wide-spread ravages of the 
Northmen. The re-settlement of the land woulfi have been carried out in accordance 
with the principle of I)inn/t, thanage, or military tenure, ailopted by the House of Alfred ; 
and throughout the South-country an<l P^nglish Mcrcia, all who were not Thegus remained 
(with few exceptions), as a class on tlie footing of the Danish frecdmen, as ** Ceorls upon 
(Safi)l-land.*' The effects of the Scamlinavian inroads ujion the British Isles are usually as 
much underrated, as those of the Nonnan Conquest u]ion England are overrated. It is 
** the Dane/' not ** the Norman,'* wh(» lives in load tradition aa the ix>pular '* enemy.** 
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iheir place as a Glafolgelding tenantry, amongst whom the land would 
have been roped out and divided, each recipient of a share becoming a 
Gtoueat, with share-right in the common land of the district Hence 
the Wealh will be found in the earlier codes with a hide, or half a hide, 
of land, representing the Lset who had been permitted to remain on his 
land as a cultivator, whilst the Ceorl was either a Geneat, or a fighting 
man bound to attendance in the Fyrd, holding respectively by base or 
by military service. A similar course appears to have been followed 
upon the Continent. A measure of grain, forty cords, and twelve pence 
of pure silver, were annually due to the Bishop of Magdeburg, from 
every plough amongst the Wends of his diocese, whom Otho L had 
permitted to remain in the position of Lsets or Gavellers ; but, when 
Henry Count of Bacesburg, introducing Westphalian colonists '' in 
terram Poloborum . • . divisit eis terram in funiculo distributionis," 
the Wends must have been driven out, and their lands ** roped out" 
amongst Saxon immigrants.^ In the treaty between Alfred and Guth- 
rum-Athelstan of East Anglia, every Dane and Angle was reckoned 
in gold as a Twelf hyndman, '' except the Ceorl that sits upon gafol- 
land, and their Leysings," who were valued as Twyhyndmen. In 
Alfred's reign, accordingly, or towards the close of it, the fighting Ceorl 
was reckoned as a Twelf hyndman, whilst the cultivating Ceorl, or Gavel- 
ler, was a Twyhyndman, and reckoned on a footing with the Freedman, 
or enfranchised serf of a Dane. As the touch of oar or sail, by Northern 
law, enfranchised the serf, every follower of the Danes landed on the 
shore of England as a freeman. A similar rule may have prevailed 
amongst the Angles, and, as they roped out the land they won &om the 
Britons, they probably planted in their Liberti as a free cultivating 
class, or " Ceorls upon gafol-land," — for the Angle of pure descent was 
most assuredly " a fighting man." 

Three free classes, therefore, may be distinguished in connexion 
with the land in England, two of them full-free. Gentle and Simple, 
Eorl and Ceorl, who defended the lands they won with the sword, and 

^ Hdmold, L 12, 14, S7, 91. The " aratram Sdavoram" wm drawn by a yoke of 
oxen, or two horses — ^by one, according to another earlier account. The '* twelve pence 
of pnre silver** represented the " solidus from every mansns** demanded in the Capitu- 
laries ; and it is worthy of remark, that the smallest holding of the Russian peasant 
hooseholder (the four and a half de^atines, or twelve statute acres) corresponds very 
closely with the mansus of twelve acres from which the solidus was demanded. It 
probably represents the amount of land originally assigned to every possessor of one of 
these smaU ploughs. The mansus, or fixed residence, was scarcely in existence amongst 
the Wends in the days of Otho i., and accordingly they appear to have been rated at 
the number of ploughs they kept in use. 

e 
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occupied it in right of gentle birth or of military service. The ihiri 
class was only partially free, cultivating the soil on which its membos 
were originally planted, or suffered to remain, after the conquered lanl 
was divided into vills and shires ; and as Geneats, Geburs, Cotseihi^ 
Bordars, and under various other names, they were the repreaentatiTeik 
and occasionally the descendants, of the class of servile cultivatoc 
attached, in yet earlier times, to the soiL The remaining population of 
the rural districts had not emerged from servitude. The germs of the 
system of military or feudal tenure may be traced in the lien, or benefice; 
rewarding the services of the Cniht, or Miles, the precursor of the Rittei; 
or Knight ; and to the immediate successors of Alfred, if not to the 
great king himself, may be attributed the establishment of militaiy 
tenure over every portion of England under the more immediate rule of 
the sovereigns of his House. From about the opening of the tenth 
century, if not from the close of the ninth, frank-tenure and gentle* 
tenure became identified with the tenure of the Thegn (or Dienstman) 
throughout English Mercia and the South-coimtry, all who held by it 
acquiring the position of Twelf hyndmen, though they were not neces- 
sarily Gesithcund, or of gentle birth and descent Hlaford-socn, or the 
obligation of " seeking a lord," became incumbent upon the whole free 
population, the principle of commendation binding them in dependence, 
more or less direct, upon the sovereign. " If he have Bocland, let thai 
be forfeited (for a deed of outlawry) into the king's hand, be he the man 
of whatever man he may." ^ Such was the principle laid down in the 
Laws of Canute, but it was acted upon by Alfred long before the reign 
of the Danish king. When the forty hides at Alresford, granted origi- 
nally by Tunbert, Bishop of Winchester, to one of his kinsmen, were 
forfeited for the misconduct of Alfred, a descendant of the latter, the 
king not only confiscated the personal property of tlie delinquent^ but 
made Bishop Denewulf buy back the land thus forfeited by " his th^n,* 
with a fine of sixscore mancuses of gold. He assumed that the land 
was chartered thegn-land, held by military service, and as such reverting 
to the crown on forfeiture ; as directly, or indirectly, the sovereign was 
the overlord of all who held their land by military tenure.^ A laen of 

^ Cnut. S. 13. The principle wiU be found long afterwards in English law. For 
instance, ** in case the tenaunt . . . have but one i>arccUe of landc holdcn of the kynge 
in capite, the kynge shall have aU the hole landcs, holden of every lorde, during the 
nonage.** — Fitzhcrbert's Surveyttyjf, p. 46. 

> Cod, Dip. mlxxzvL mxc. mcUzxix. Dci. " Omni substantia peculiali recte pri* 
vatus est, et prwfatum rus ab eo abstractum rex hujus iiatris sua* ditioni a vidua 
deveniro in juste optavit.'* From these expressions, used by the scribe of Kilgar*s docu- 
nieut, he seems to have assumed the teuure of Church-lands to have been in " pure 
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1 Folcland, however, unless specially enfranchised, was liable to the obli- 
F i gations of Folcland, though the holder was personally free from them ; 
■i for it was a legal axiom in later times that tenure in villeinage did not 
O constitute a villein ; and the benefice from which the service of " a helm 
■I and bymie" was required, remained more or less liable to the obligations 
k of Folcland, until the charter of Henry L freed the demesne lands of all 
■ who held by the hauberc {per loricam) from every service except the 
tf strict obligations of military tenure. 

E The germs of the principle of private ownership in land may be 

traced in the Boc, or charter, first introduced, apparently, by the clergy, 
in connexion with grants of lands made to the Church, the " possessiones 
prsediorum" of Beda, rendered in the translation by " Bocland aehte." 
The protest raised by the clergy against the practice of " enslaving" the 
lands of the Church, or treating them like Folcland, seems to have led 
to a compromise about the middle of the eighth century, the original 
tenure of '* pure alms" was practically abandoned, and Bocland was 
released from all secular services except the Trinoda Necessitas — attend- 
ance in the Fyrd for general military service. Bridge- work and Burgh- 
bote, which may be rendered in a general way as the duties of keeping 
up the king's highways and royal burghs. A certain amount of building 
was annually due from all tenants in base service, and this seems to 
have been compounded for by a fixed and settled service, or an equiva- 
lent payment entailed upon Bocland. London Bridge and the Tower 
were built by labour contributed in this manner from a wide extent of 
country round the capital Bocland, if inherited, passed by the will of 
the first recipient of the grant, and by those of the subsequent holders, 
and, if it was so settled, could be strictly entailed in the family, which 
would seem to have been the course usually followed. Alfred, in whose 
Laws this principle will be found, adhei*ed to it so strictly, that, by the 
provisions of his own will, every grant of land he bequeathed to " the 
spindle-side" was to be annulled, if the land was found to have been 
inherited from Egbert, whose Boclands were all entailed on "the 

alnu," or allodial, when, as in the case of the allodial Gavellers of Kent, the land would 
not have heen forfeited for felony. Alfred thought otherwise, and the principle he 
enforced wiU be found in King Henry's Laws (Ixxxviii. 14), ** Nemo forisfaciat feudum 
■num legitimis heredibns snis nisi propter feloniam, vel reddidonem spontaneam." It 
■till remains in force. .Alfric, son of the defaulting Alfred, seems to have obtained the 
lands from Edred, and they were confirmed to him in the first year of Edwy's reign, 
Odo, .£lfsige of Winchester, and aU the West-Sazon prelates, attesting the grant ; but 
^thelwold got them back for his See in Edgar's time, if an unwitnessed charter may be 
trusted. In both oaset the grants were " Bocs on eoe yrfe," or in perpetual inherit- 
ance. In both cases curses were invoked on all who cancelled the charters— mere 
f onna in either case. 
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sword-side.'' Hence it was in the power of the original recipient il I 
a grant of Bocland to entail it in any manner he chose, the inherito 
holding it under the provisions of his will, and bequeathing it wift 
additional provisions if they thought fit to do so.^ Hence also aroee tte 
necessity of a will ; and for the privilege of making it, as well as for dii 
confirmation of its provisions, the sanction of the sovereign was lequini 
the Boc by which the land was held also requiring confirmation or reneviL 
Athelstan made over sixteen hides at Pipingminster to ** .^BUfheah ha 
thegn," a sum of money passing as usual upon the occasion of the gnnt; 
and three years afterwards, Edmund, in the second year of his reigi, 
granted the same sixteen hides to *' ^Elfheah his thegn." Both the graati 
are indorsed as " Bocs on ece yrfe," or in perpetual inheritance^ yet tin 
perpetuity of the inheritance was evidently dependent on the will of eadi 
successive sovereign, who was not necessarily bound by the acts of Ui 
predecessor. Twenty hides at Mordun were granted to .£lfsige " on eee 
yrfe " by Edmund, and thirteen years later the same twenty hides wen 
granted " on ece yrfe" by Edmimd's son Edwy to Winsige. The fiw 
hides at Worthig, first made over by Egbert to the Old Minster at VHii- 
Chester, after passing through various hands, will be foimd in the Book 
of Abingdon amongst the lands belonging to that monastery; and 
amongst the charges for which iSliric, Ealdorman of Mercia^ was out- 
lawed in the great Gemote held at Cirencester, was his violent entry into 
certain lands, some of which had been granted to his father ^Ifheiey bj 
charters that are still existing.^ Out of the custom of acquiring and 
bequeathing landed property in Bocland, therefore, arose the double 
necessity of making a will and obtaining a confirmation of the original 
grant. Every early will, accordingly, dated after the opening of the tenth 
century, commences with a petition that the king would permit it to 
hold good, always containing a bequest to the sovereign, and usually to 
his queen, in order that the petition might be granted. If the bequest 
was refused, the will was not allowed to stand, or, in other words, the 

> Lfg. Atf. 41. The will of Alfred wiU be found in Thorpe*s Diphm. p. 484. Thn 
document immediately preceding it, the will of Ealdorman Alfred, affords an excellent 
instance of the power of entail possessed by an owner of Bocland. Alfred bequeaths 
the bulk of his property eventnaUy to his sole daughter and her children ; failing hein 
of her body, to ** the nearest hand of her direct paternal kin . . . whosoever it maj 
■nit," — to the heir-in-chief of the direct paternal line. He provides for a son who had 
no claim on the property (evidently illegitimate) with a gift of land that "was to be 
made up to at least ten hides, the holding of a full thegn. Lands, he seems to hare 
inherited from his mother, were to pass eventually in his ** direct maternal kin.** 
Finally, if " a nearer heir come forth of the male sex, and is bom, then I give to him, 
after my day, all my inheritance to enjoy as may be most agreeable to him.** 

' Cod. Dip, mcxvii. mcxl. mcxlvi mdxxxv. moccxiL 
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grant was not renewed, — an instance in point will be found amongst 
the wills collected in Thorpe's Diplomata, in one of which the widow 
appears to have been obliged to clear the character of her dead husband, 
whose will had not been allowed to stand on the ground of his defection 
to the Danes.^ The heriots, which are distinctly traceable in the wills 
of the tenth century, appear as fixed and settled payments in the Laws 
of Canute ; for the amount of the money payment, forming an important 
portion of the hcriot, seems to have been left in earlier times very much 
at the option of the sovereign. A rough and summary method appears 
to have been adopted in the case of Church-lands ; for, upon the death 
of a bishop, or an abbot, the king quartered a number of his thegns upon 
the lands of the see, or minster, which were thus *' enslaved" or treated 
as ordinary Folcland, until the payment of a fine secured a renewal of 
the enfranchisement. The heriots of Canute's Laws were confirmed by the 
Conqueror with two characteristic alterations. A certain number of the 
horses in the heriot were to be himters and hacks, and the money pay- 
ment of the tenant-in-capite, no longer reckoned as a fixed and settled 
sum, was left as in earlier days at the option of the sovereign — point- 
ing to the Belief k misericorde, and confirming the account left upon 
record by the contemporary chronicler of the two blots upon the charac- 
ter of one of the ablest princes that ever ruled over England, — his over- 
fondness for the chase, and his avarice. The charter of Henry i. re- 
established the piinciple of ** a reasonable relief," but in the Dialogus 
de Sccuxario, and in the legal treatise of Glanville, who alludes in his 
Preface to the doctrine of the Civil Law, " quod principi placet, legis 
habet vigorem," the Eelief k misericorde again appears in connexion with 
tenants-in-capite. The first stipulation in Magna Charta provided for a 
return to "the old relief" of 100 lbs. from every full barony, in accord- 
ance with the principle laid down in the Laws of Canute, and confirmed 
by the charter of Henry L ; but after 1297, when, for the first time in 
his reign, Edward, who was in want of money to provide for his impend- 
ing wars in France and Scotland, confirmed the Great Charter in return 
for a grant of the eighth of the chattels of his lay subjects, the relief of 
a barony, as distinguished from an earldom, was reduced to 100 marcs.^ 

^ Thorpe, JHphm, p^ 539. The heriot is not mentioned in the few willB that are 
dated before the tenth century, but in two instances the wergild is " bequeathed to St. 
Peter.*? AU the earlier wills, however, are connected with the county of Kent, and their 
form may have been in accordance with the custom of Kent. Otherwise, the change 
is quite in keeping with the introduction of Thanage or military tenure, at this period. 

' OmtU. S. 72 ; Will, Conq, zx. ; Fad. i. p. 878. The meaning of the change in 
Edward'a time belongs to the history of a later period, and may be touched upon here- 
after. The principle of the Relief waa acknowledged long before the Conquest. 
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Bocland passed by will, and eveiything that was held by cusfamuiT 
tenure passed by the custom of the tenure ; but that land, in veiy eazlj 
times, was not included amongst bequeathable properly may be gathend 
from the very word by which the latter seems to have been oiiginallj 
known — yrfe, A " Boc on ece yrfe" was a charter in perpetual inheiii- 
ance ; yet in the charter of the lands at Beddington, already alluded to^ 
where the Latin text uses the expression " sine pecunia," the context ii 
the vernacular is " iaerfaelfless," or without yrfe. " Londe" and "yife" 
are occasionally distinguished in old wills, and thus the meaning of the 
word, that came in time to signify "inheritance" of every descriptioB. 
was confined originally to " pecunia," personal property or stock — ^the 
goods and chattels which alone represented the property that was be- 
queathable and divisible amongst the heirs, " cwice yrfe " meaning lire 
stock. The ** hereditas" by Bipuarian Law was divisible amongst male 
and female heirs, but the " hereditas aviatica'* passed to the males alone; 
the same word hereditas being here used in two separate meanings, pe^ 
fectly intelligible a thousand years ago, but leading to confusion in the 
present age if the distinction is not carefully noticed. Wills were un- 
known to the Germans of the time of Tacitus, nor was a will required 
in customary tenure, nor indeed in any tenure in which the yrfe, or in- 
heritable property, passed by uniform and unalterable custonu In the 
case of a man who died intestate, the property, following ancient cus- 
tom, was divided amongst the heirs, " the wife and children and rela- 
tions, to every one according to the degree that belongs to him ;" the 
" lord," after deducting " his heriots," superintending the division in the 
capacity of a guardian, as it were, thus pointing to the acknowledgment 
of the principle of "wardship" at least as early as the days of Canute.' 
AVhcn Alfred rebuilt London and gave it to his son-in-law, the Mercian 
Ealdorman, the milites agrarii introduced within the walls continued to 
live by the custom of the rural districts from which they were with- 
drawn. Tliey counted their tythings and their hyndens in the time of 
Athclstan ; the chattels of the thief, after he was himg, were divided 
within the walls between the king and the fellowship, as in the rural 

^ Cnut. S. 71. So in the Conqueror's Laws (xxxiv.) — *' If a man die intestate, let 
his chiMren divide the inheritanee in equal portions," an enactment in strict aocordanoe 
with the principle laid down in the Grand Couttumier (c. 26) : '* Tout heritage est part- 
able." The actual fief to which *' wardship " attached was indivisible, but where there 
were many fiefs they were divisible in equal portions among the heirs ** by custom of 
Nonnan<ly," in the manner laid down in tiie chspter above quoted. The earlier Norman 
custom was confined, in course of time, to the property of heiresse^ and accordingly, in 
the commentary on the Cow*1nmH-r^ the passage quoted above is elaborated into ^'tout 
heritage est partable ct impartabU,** 
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B districts between the king and the Hundred; and in the reign of 
f Henry m., when a " Plee de Terre" was heard in the Court of Husting, 
f a fourth of the jury was taken from the Ward in which the Terre was 
i situated, and the remainder in equal portions from the three nearest 
wards — just as the decanus and two men from a Frithborh or Tything, 
with the decanus and two men from each of the nearest Frithborhs, 
made up the jury in the rural districts accoi*ding to the directions in the 
Laws of the Confessor. The yrfe or inheritance of the London buigher, 
as far as it was represented by separate messuages and goods and chat- 
tels, was divided in ordinary cases into three portions; one for the 
widow, another divisible amongst the children, whilst the third was set 
apart for discharging the debts of the deceased, the residue passing to 
the heir he may have named — occasionally to the Church. His 
" conquest,'' or all that he may have acquired and not inherited, was at 
his own disposal, on the principle governing Bocland, a grant of which 
was the "conquest" of the first recipient, and bequeathable by wilL 
The actual burgage tenement, though it might be sold on the plea of 
poverty, with a right of pre-emption for the heir, was as indivisible 
as the Fief de Hauberc and its members, passing to the heir-in- 
chief, subject to the claims of the other heirs upon it. It was usual 
in the Gavelkind tenure, when there was only one tenement, for the 
heir-in-chief to buy off the claims of the other heirs upon the messuage 
and buildings, and a similar usage was customary in Normandy ; but 
when it could not be done, the whole of the heirs must have lived in 
the house with the heir- in-chief, for whom the hearth, with a space of 
forty feet around it, was reserved. So, by the custom of London, the 
widow had a right of " free bench " for her life, or a claim upon certain 
rooms of the house when it was occupied in common by the heirs. A 
similar system is still widely prevalent amongst many of the Slavonic 
races of the Continent, the family, often amoimting to fifty, or even a 
hundred persons, living together under the same collection of roofs under 
a Pater-familias, or Goszpadar, upon the death of the latter, the heir- in- 
chief succeeding to a similar position. The actual joint-occupation of a 
single tenement, however, only occurred in the case of the smaller pro- 
prietors ; for, wherever it was possible, a separate house with its depen- 
dencies was assigned to each of the heirs.^ 

There can be little doubt as to who was the heir-in- chief by the ordi- 
nary custom of England. ** Parents are accustomed to recognise their 

» Jud, Ctv, Land. I iii. ; Lib, i<». i p. 181, 392, 393 ; Leg, Coi\f, xx. ; Lib. Civ. vL ; 
Lombard, p. 674, 575 ; Grand CotuL a 26. 
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absolute ownership for his life, free from all the claims of bis blood 
relations, who, in a certain early stage of society, would have been entitled 
to a similar laen ; > but as soon as the benefice began to be transmitted as 
a property, or in allod, the inheritor of such a property would have held 
it in parage, as heir-in-chief, subject to the claims of his peers in the 
Maegborh. The principle of the benefice was transmitted in the strict 
military tenure of the English Common Law, in which the actual 
fief was possessed or inherited by one man alone, and, after the estab- 
lishment of the principle of entail by Edward i. in 1285, was entailed 
upon the eldest son.^ The allodial principle, on the other hand, was 
a relic of the early system under which the birthright, as far as land 
was concerned, was represented by a general right of occupying a 
portion of land, corresponding with the position of the recipient. A& 
soon as the actual land passed to the heirs, it passed by the ordinary 
usage of the age, and tenure in parage arose. By custom, or by Boc, the 
land was entailed on the heirs of the blood, holding under the heir- 
in-chief, the enactment laid down in Alfred's Laws, on the subject of 
inherited Bocland, pointing to the recognition of the principle of entail 
before the Conquest. 

The division of the inheritance and the choice of the heir seem to 
have been left, up to a certain point, to the discretion of the parents in 

king, seems to have been entitled to a Isn in hia native district, complained that Edgar 
had deprived them both of the '* patrimony " and of the land at Hatfield received in 
exchange for it. The King may have thought that the Ealderdom of East-Anglia waa 
enough for the family, and resumed the La>n-lands. Such struggles were continually 
going on, as long as the principle of hereditary property in land was unsettled. The 
greater nobles attempted to convert their bene^ces into allodial holdings, and where the 
power of the king was strong, as in England, he resisted ; where it was weak, as in 
France, he succumbed. 

^ *' Tenant in fee taile est per force de la Statute de West, 2, c. 1. Car devant le'dit 
Statute tons enheritances fueront fee simple,'* Coke's Institutes, L. i. sec. 13. The Statute 
was passed in consequence of '* divers of the realm being disinherited.*' The eaiiier 
custom, therefore, that Bocland should pass according to the will of the first recipient 
of the grant — the principle of entail — must have been abrogated by the Conquest. The 
pro]>erty of the man who died intestate was divided, by the Conqueror's Laws, amongst 
the heirs ; the military fief, when Glanville wrote, passed to the eldest son alone. Ac- 
cording to the Dicdogus de Scaccario, hereditary right in land was abrogated by the 
Conqueror for political reasons ; but it may be a question if he did not merely introduce 
the custom of the Scandinavian kingdoms ; for in the fifteenth century it was stiU a 
principle of Danish law that *' jus aut consuetudinem Romaniftudi Dania non agnoscit." 
In the year before the Conquest the Anglo- Danes claimed the right of living by ** the 
Laws of Canute ** (Chron. Sax, 1065), and the classes eonnecte<l with the land in this 
quarter were represented by the King's-thegn or Liberalis, the Land-agende man or 
Homo aliodium hab^-ns, and the Cyrl or Villanus. Of the two first classes the tenants 
in capita were evidently beneficiary, whilst the Land-agende men were, in a certain sense, 
alodiarii ; and William is supposed to have wished to introduce the customs of the 
Danelage into the rest of England, from their similarity to those of Normandy. Compare 
SeoOand under her Early Kings, vol. ii. pp. 324, 461. 
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the time of Benedict Biscop, though the preference was usually accorded 
to the eldest bom. The power of choosing an heir, who was usually the 
eldest bom, seems to be alluded to in the passage in which Tacitus notices 
that, amongst the Usipites, the horse and arms were bequeathed to the 
most warlike of the sons, not, as elsewhere, to the eldest It was in 
accordance with this ancient custom that Otho i. was presented to the 
Germans assembled at Aix, as the " heres designatus " of his father 
Henry, and the usage of designating a successor continued more or less 
in force until a much later period. It is still a source of troubles in- 
numerable in AfiPghanistan ; whilst according to the principle of succes- 
sion in the Turkish Empire, a principle once widely prevalent in many 
other quarters, upon the death of a Sultan, the eldest living member of 
the family succeeds. When a man received a benefice from the State, or 
Sovereign, in absolute possession, he became the representative of the 
State or Sovereign, for the time being, within the limits of the property 
thus assigned to him, — he became its lord. When the London thief was 
hanged, a portion of his property was divided between the king and " the 
fellowship;" but if the property was in Bocland, the king's portion 
passed to the owner of the Bocland, the lord, who was thus the repre- 
sentative of the king. The various privileges, conveyed by a grant of 
Bocland were carefully enumerated in many of the charters of the early 
Norman period, for they appear to have passed as a matter of course be- 
fore that time, and to have corresponded still more closely with the full 
prerogative of the sovereign. It is laid down in Edgar's Laws, for instance, 
that ** if any Geneat man neglect his lord's tribute . . . and be obdurate, 
and think to resist it . . . the lord's anger will so greatly increase, that he 
will neither grant him property tiot life!* The lord had the power of 
life and death over the cidtivating classes attached to the soil, until the 
" Pleas of the Crown " were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the lesser 
Courts. The smallest subdivision of a rural district was represented by 
the Tything, with which the ordinary large vill of early days seems to have 
originally corresponded ; and he who was in the possession of a large vill, 
or Tjrthing (the appanage of a Twelfhyndman in early days), would have 
been entitled to hold a court equivalent to a Tything-court, in which his 
Tungreve or bailiff would have occupied the position of the Decanus or 
Tythingman. The lord of a lesser shire, which would have been known 
in later days as a Barony (the appanage of an Eorl), would have been 
entitled to possess the equivalent of a Shire-court ; and after the institu- 
tion of the Hundred-court, whenever a Hundred was made over to " a 
lord," the court of the latter would have been placed on a similar footing. 
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Hence, according to the ^' Laws of Ejng Henry/' every county was saV 
divided into Hundreds and Gesith-socns (Sithessocna) ; the lords of the 
latter exercising the prerogatives of the State, np to a certain pointy 
within the limits of their properties, and presiding, either in person or 
by deputy, in the courts which developed in course of time into the 
Court Leet, the Court Baron, and the Customary Court of the Manoc 
But as the State could only make over to its i*epresentative the privi- 
leges it actually possessed, the freeholders, if there were any within the 
Gesith-socn, would have been only liable to the overlord to the extent of 
their rent, or their free-service ; nor could the cultivating class attached 
to the soil, whether full-free or only partially free, be driven fix>m the 
district in which they had acquired " in-born," or native, right, as long 
lis they rendered the base-service due from them. The freehold properties 
were dependencies of the Gesith-socn rather than integral portions of it^ 
appearing in Domesday as " Maneria," or as Berewies ; but the actual 
property of the lord was divided into Inland and Utland, the former 
answering to the Demesne of later days, and retained in the lord's own 
hands. The Utland represented the ge-set land, or land let out and cul- 
tivated in common by the Geneats, or Villani, dwelling in the Ham, or 
village homo. Each of the occupiers of one of the messuages in the 
Ham, as a Husbandman, or Heorth-fest (a householder), either singly or 
with his fellow shareholders in the messuage, would have possessed a 
right of depasturing a limited amount of stock upon the common waste, 
with certain other definite and limited privileges, in addition to a share 
in the common arable. All that would have belonged to the sovereign 
of the State, as long as the land remained the public property of the State, 
or Folcland, would have passed to the representative of the State, and 
would have been known in later days as " manorial rights."* 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured, though very imperfectly, 
to point out a few of the leading features characterizing various early 

^ Such I believe to have been the origin of the '* lord of the manor** and his privi- 
leges, and he seems to have been the representative of the proprietor ** with his toen ** of an 
earlier generation. W here the privilege of 9ocn was not possessed the proprietor attended 
the court of a Oer^a. In the theory tracing the rise of manorial privileges to *' en- 
croachments *' on the village community I cannot acquiesce. The very existence of anch 
a community in a state of isolated independence seems more than doubtful, and if it 
formed an unit in some great confederacy, ** the State," from the very first, would hare 
claimed certain rights, which would have been exercised by its representative, and 
passed in course of time, by permission of the State, to some hereditary representative. 
Even amongst the Old Saxons in the seventh century the vill was under a viUicus 
(inngerefa) who in turn was under a Satrapa (Eorldorman), who took upon himself to 
put to death the whole of the ** village community** (tunscipe), and bum their dm 
(Beda, H, B. v. 10). The community thus treated were LmU, surely, and not Ail^l;^^ g, 
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stages of society in their relationship towards land, from which it may 
be gathered, that many of the differences between the systems of the 
past and of the present arose out of the prepohderance of the Mctg, or 
kin, over the individual Individual light, in the sense in which it is 
now understood, can scarcely be said to have been recognised as long as 
the individual was merged in the kin, and the family embraced a number 
of members, whom it is no longer customary to include within its limits. 
So far, indeed, does the principle of joint-participation appear to have 
been carried, in the case of some of the communities with which the 
Romans were brought into contact^ that, within a certain degree of 
relationship, wives and children were possessed in common ; and though 
a community of wives does not appear to have ever been a feature of 
the Teutonic scheme of polity, one of the most prevalent of the abuses 
to which the Christian clergy endeavoured to put a stop, amongst their 
Germanic converts, was marriage with the widow of a father or a 
brother. The desire of preventing the joint-property from passing 
beyond the limits of the Mctg^ would appear to have been the induce- 
ment to marriages of this description — the principle on which the 
daughters of Zelophehad were married to their cousins, '' so that the 
inheritance of the children of Israel should not remove from tribe to 
tribe.'' As long as the individual was ignored, as it were, and land was 
allotted out in districts amongst the Mccgs of a community, enfranchise- 
ment must have been all but unattainable by the servile classes, amongst 
whom were originally nxmibered the children of the freeman and the 
bondwoman. Hence the Canon of the early English Church, '' Let the 
fuU-bom wed with the full-bom— ingenuus cum ingenua." None but 
the full-bom Frison, who was a native of the district, could aspire to a 
thed in the Theel-land ; and long after the earlier system had passed 
away, " the stranger" could not acquire any permanent rights in a 
district, or in a burgh, until after the lapse of a year and a day ; as any 
well-founded objection raised against him during the interval, by a 
member of the community he wished to join, would have prevented him 
from participating in its privileges. Gaps made in the ranks of a com- 
munity, in early days,- by a disastrous war, may have occasionally been 
filled up by enfranchising serfs ; but during a lengthened peace, in a 
comparatively settled state of society, there would have been literally no 
room for enfranchisement. Where a district, of which the proprietary 
right was vested in a community (a Folcland), was portioned out 
amongst a number of Mays, the head of any one of them could not set 
a slave at liberty and provide for him at the expense of the rest ; he 
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could not plant his freedman on the land, or give him the right of 
sharing in the district, and thus diminish the amount of land to be 
distributed amongst the full-bom freemen of the community. A similar 
difficulty beset the religious community of a certain period, as, according 
to a Canon of Isidore, it was " imlawful for an abbot or a monk to set a 
slave at liberty, as it is impious that he who has contributed nothing to 
the property of the Church should do her harm." Hence the free com- 
munity of Western Europe in its purest form — when the line drawn 
between the Adaling and the Lset was all but impassable, and the Friling, 
if he existed, was " sub tutela domini," or a client — must have resembled, 
in many points, the Boman Commonwealth in that early age in which 
the Patrician alone was a member of the Populus Eomanus. The free- 
dom, in either case, was confined to the privileged class alona After 
the introduction of the principle that lay at the base of the feudal 
system — that of free service — a free military class arose in connexion 
with the land ; and, after the principle of private property in land was 
acknowledged, it became possible for the individual to enfranchise his 
slave and provide for him, or for his kinsman who was not full-bom, 
who no longer necessarily sunk to the position of the Lset. Hence 
arose the various classes which, whilst partially free, were irremoveable 
from the district in which they were planted, and with whose condition 
under the later feudal system we are most familiar — classes that are too 
often confounded with the Adalings of the free community, and supposed 
to have been deprived of their freedom and overwhelmed with oppres- 
sive and illegal burdens by a military aristocracy. The oppressions and 
the burdens undoubtedly existed, but scarcely as illegal novelties, for 
they were relics of an age in which the cultivation of the soil was 
mainly carried out by a servile class, " chattels," without rights in the 
eyes of their masters, the full-bom members of the free community. 
The Adaling was in existence before the Friling, and the nobles of the 
mediaeval period, as a class distinguished from the simple freemen, rose 
out, as it were, from the ranks of the Adalings. They did not exist as a 
separate class amongst the Community, and force down the Frilings 
into servitude. 

Long after the acknowledgment of the principle of private property 
in land, the joint-participation attaching to the earlier system of the 
commimity remained in force ; and land, as soon as it became yrfe-land 
or bequeatliable, continued to be divisible, like the rest of the yrfe or 
inheritance, amongst the full-bom members of the family, which was 
still looked upon in the light of a small community, and governed 
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according to its rules. Hence arose the tenure in Parage, by which the 
whole of the original property, however it may have been divided in 
course of time, continued to be held under the heir-in-chief by the mem- 
bers of the family, none of whom could part with their portion of the 
inheritance without the permission of the rest The tenant in Gavel- 
kind, for instance, who succeeded to *' the hearth and forty feet around 
it," could not have sold his portion of the house until he had bought off 
the claims of the joint-heirs upon the remainder ; when, as proprietor 
of the whole, he coidd have parted with it to a stranger. The introduc- 
tion of the principle of primogeniture, vesting the landed inheritance in 
the eldest son, may be traced in England to the influence of the Boc, by 
which the whole of the Bocland was entailed according to the will of the 
original proprietor ; and as it may be gathered from the words of Bene- 
dict Biscop, that a preference was usually given amongst the Angles to 
the eldest-bom, it is natural to suppose that Bocland, as a rule, was 
entailed upon him. Wherever the system of Parage remained in force, 
the duties as well as the privil^es of the heir-in-chief devolved upon 
liim as a portion of his "birthright," and he was bound to provide for 
the members of the M»g in such a manner that the inheritance of the 
family should not pass beyond its limits. But wherever the principles 
of Feudalism prevailed over those of Allodialism, and the influence of 
the Maeg declined, the military fief, committed to a single holder, after it 
exchanged the character of a Lsen or life-benefice for that of an inherit- 
ance, became the absolute property of the eldest son. Changes of this 
description, however, were gradual, and their growth is often traceable 
in the codes and legal treatises of difiPerent eras. They were seldom 
introduced at once, or enforced by conquest upon a reluctant and unwill- 
ing people. Nor did they extend below the members of a certain class, 
and whilst the lord of the vill held his land by military or by frank tenure, 
and exercised within its Umits more or less of the prerogatives originaUy 
belonging to the State, the " custom" regulating the cultivating classes 
was seldom disturbed, and wherever they represented a joint-occupying 
class, more or less hereditary, they continued to be governed by many of 
the usages of the commimity. 



STANDARDS OF THE PAST IN WEIGHT 

AND CURRENCY. 



PART THE FIRST. 



I. 

The Roman and Btzantine Pounds. 

The Roman measures of capacity were based upon the same principle 
as our present standard, for as an English imperial bushel contains 
60 lbs. of average wheat, or 80 lbs. liquid measure, so a Roman amphora 
of three modii held 60 Roman lbs. of average wheat, or 80 lbs. of wine. 
Grain measure, however, rather than liquid, wheat bound to weigh not 
less than 20 lbs. to the modius, lav at the base of the Roman system as 
it used to form the ground-work of our own ; for every weight mentioned 
in our old Statutes was founded upon the sterling penny, estimated at 32 
^n*ains of average wheat. That this was actually the case amoDgst the 
Romans may be gathered from the poem ascribed to Rhemnius FaDuius, 
or Priscian, in which a weight of 10 drachmae is given to the cyathus, and 
consequently 120 drachmce, or 15 oz., to the sextarius, 20 lbs. to the 
modius, and 60 lbs. to the amphora; the allowances to be made in 
adapting dry measure to wine, oil, or honey, being briefly alluded to 
towards the end of the poem. As the Roman amphora in the reign of 
Vespasian contained 80 lbs. of wine, or a talent of Attic silver- weight, it 
is evident that the mina of Attic silver-weight and the Roman pound 
must, like liquid and dry measure, have stood in the proportion of/our 
and three. Hence a Roman pound of 12 oz. would have weighed 75 
drachmce, or (75 x 67*5 =) 5062*5 gr. tr., and 16 Roman oz. would 
have weighed an Attic mina — a remark in the poem alreadv quoted, '' The 
Attic pound is less than the Roman, weighmg 75 drachmsB," showing 
that some such adaptation of the Attic to the ^man system correspond- 
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ing with the " mma of 84 denarii," to which Pliny alludes, most have 
once been actually made. Shrinking with the diminution of the drachma 
this Attic pound must have fallen below the original standard, always 
remaining at vl fourth less than a full mina of 100 drachmae.^ 

When four Boman oz. were equal in weight to 25 Attic drachmsB, or 
to 28 denarii, the subdivisions of the Boman standard could not have 
corrcs[)onded with those of Attic silver-weight, and though the drachma 
and the Roman coin were subsequently identical, neither the scruple nor 
the sesterce corresponded with the Attic obolus. But Greek and Koman 
weight were thoroughly identified, obolus and gramme, sextula and 
drachma, were each and all in relative proportion to the other, when 
Bhemnius Fannius wrote that *' 100 drachmaB go to the weight called by 
the Greeks mna, and by our forefathers mina. Take ELwaj/our drachroiB 
and you have our pound ; deduct a fourth, and you have the Attic mna.' 
In consequence of this adaptation of the Boman to the Greek, or Attic, 
standard, which may apparently be regarded as one of the results of the 
removal of the seat of government from Bcfme to Constantinople, the 
later Boman or Byzantine pound fell short of the earlier standard by 4 
Byzantine drachmae, or half an ounce. Hence the remark of Symmachus, 
that the standards of the city of Rome, urbana pondera, were heavier 
tlian those in ordinary use. Hence the notice in Priscian that " the 
great talent," or Attic silver-weight, was equal to 83 lbs. 4 oz. ; bo that 
80 lbs. of the later standard must have fallen short of 80 lbs. of the 
earlier standard by 40 oz., each pound therefore weighing 4 drachmao, or 
half an ounce, less. The weight to which Bhemnius Fannius gives the 
name of Greek mna was the true representative of the old Boman pound 
divided into 100 drachmae, of which 96 made a Byzantine pound, thuB 

giving to the latter [ ^^^' — or J 4860 gr. tr., and that this was the 

actual weight of the later Boman or Byzantine pound can easily be 
shown. ^ 

The Sextula of the Byzantine ounce was identical in weight with the 
Solidus aureus of Constantinople, which, as the Eypeipyrns of 72 to the 

' Carm, de Bond, Thifi is oftnn attributed to Priscian, but it does not agree in all ita tUte* 
meiits witii hiH treatise on Weigh ts and Measures. According to the poem, and the chapten 
at the close of Galcn*s Works, a Roman scxtarius of average wheat wciglie<l 15 ox., of oil 18 oa, 
of wine 20 oz., and of honey 30 oz. Thtt authorities on which I relv, when not ezpreMlj 
quottMl, are the very excellent ".Dictionories" of Antiquities and of the liible. 

' " IJrbanis ponderibus ... id est tmtinie lanrioris examine," are the words of Symmacbu. 
The pasnage in Triscian {de I\tml. p. SriO, edit, msic, IbAJS] is as follows :—" Libra Tel mioA 
Attica, dnichuiAi HO ; libra vol mina graia, drachmns <JG ; talcntum Athrniense parram, miiUB 
CO ; magnum, minn K3 et uncin> 4 . . . et sciendum quo<l, Kocundum Livii compatationeni, 
UK) mime Atticie, quarum singula; 75 drachmas habi-nt, faciunt talentum magnum. Nam 
minas habet (>0 Hcrundum I)anlanum . . . Italica mina drachmas habct . . . 9C, quod est 
libra 12 unciarum, id ent denarii 72. lUc igitnr computatione H3 librro Romanno et 4 i 



nnod est magnum talcntum, KH) minas Atticas faciunt * The demirius of IViscian is eTidentlr 
tnc aitrftu denariuM of his days, the Byzantine i«olidus of 72 to the lb. His lost calcalatioQ u 
perfectly correct, for 8000 drachmie, at the liyzantino standanl of 50*025 gr. tr., would giTe a 
talent of 405,000 grains, equal to 80 lbs. lUiuan weight, or 83 lbs. 4 us. Byzantine weight. 
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pouDd, was, for a thousand years, an almost universal standard of gold 
weight, and even yet continues to exercise a theoretical influence in every 
mint and goldsmith's shop in Europe. *' Twenty-four carats fine " is the 
expression still applied to gold of the finest quality, meaning originally 
that every Keratton in the twenty-four that made up the weight of the 
standard coin of Constantinople was of the purest gold, unmixed with 
alloy. The coinage of Constantinople passed, almost exclusively, for 
nearly four centuries, over the greater part of the Eastern world, which, 
after giving her standards to the West, received one back again from the 
same quarter — the names of Dinar, Dirhem, and Fels, applied to the coins 
which first began to be issued under the early Khalifs about the opening 
of the seventh century, telling of the universal prevalence of the later 
Boman currency. In Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Barbary, and Arabia, the 
Dirhem, as a standard of weight, continues at the present day to be 
divided into 16 killos, or carats, and 64 grains, giving 24 carats and 96 
grains to the mtihcal, which thus represents, in theory, the aureus solidus 
of Constantinople, weighing 24 keratia. To this Byzantine keration, 
Oribasius, the contemporary of Julian, gives a weight of 4 sitaria^ or 
wheat-corns, wheat averaging 20 lbs. to the modius, being evidently at 
the basis of Byzantine weight, as well as of the ordinary measures of 
capacity. Thus the sitarion of Oribasius is identified with our own 

22*5 
original unit of weight — the wheat-corn of -oo", or '703125 gr. tr., and 

the solidus, or standard gold coin of 96 wheat-corns, must have weighed 
tiiree sterling pence, or 67*5 gr, tr., a drachma of Attic silver-weight. 
"A bezant of pure gold, weighing not less than three pence" — such is 
the standard laid down in an old document of the ninth century, quoted 
by Ducange, for the coin of Constantinople, agreeing exactly with the 
entry in the Sachsenspiegel, "twelve gold pence, each of which shall 
weigh three penny-weights of silvers," and the coin passed into Germany 
as a gold weight under the name of the gold schilling of 80 to the pound, 

(5400 \ 
-XTT- = I 67*5 gr. tr. ; for the old standard of the mint in Germany, 

Agrippaniske, or Cologne, weight, was identical with the English sterling 
standard. Thus 24 grains of wheat went to the gramme, or Byzantine 
scruple, 72 to the drachma, and 576 to the ounce, just as in the case of 
the denier, gros, and ounce of the old Paris standard, or marc de Troyes, 
which was an ofiishoot from the Byzantine pound, but with an ounce 
weighing seven instead of six solidi. This would give a weight of 
405 gr. tr. to the ounce, and 4860 gr. tr. to the pound of Byzantium, 
which, by the addition of half an ounce — ^four drachmaB, or 2025 gr. tr. — 
is raised to 5062*5 gr. tr., the original weight of the true Boman pound, 
containing seventy-^vc solidi, or £tu)hma9 of Attic silver-weight, mstead 
of seventy-/M;o. Multiply these pounds respectively by 80 and 83 J, and 
the result in each case will give 405,000 gr. tr. ; the talent of Attic silver- 
weight thus confirming the passages in Livy and Priscian, and attesting 
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the singalar accuracy with which the standard of Alexander, the old mint' 
weight of Athens, has been estimated from the coins.^ 



11. 

Talents of the Classical Era. 

When the younger Cyrus, a Persian prince, and in a Persian prorinoe^ 
promised the soothsayer " three thousand Darics,^ and, upon the folfil- 
ment of the prophecy, paid him with '* ten talents/' it is only natural to 
suppose that he carried out his engagement in Persian currenqr. Henoe 
300 Darics were e^ualin value to a Persian talent of silver, 5 Danes to 
a mina, and a Dane would have passed for 20 Persian sigli. The siglos^ 
according to Xenophon, was equal in value to seven and a half Attic 
oboli, or in the proportion oi five to four to the Attic drachma, each at 
this time weighing respectively 84*375 gr. tr., and 67*5 gr. tr., at tlie fiill 
standard. Thus, a gold Daric would have been worth 20 Persian sigli, 
or 25 Attic drachmae, or four Roman oz., and at the proportion of 13 to 1, 
the ratio of gold to silver in the reign of Darius, according to the authority 
of Herodotus, the standard of the gold coin will be found to have been 

— -Q— or I about 129*8 gr.tr. Five Darics would have passed for a 

Persian mina of (5 x 1687*5 =) 8437*5 grains, or 20 Roman oz., giving 
a talent of 506,250 grains, or 100 lbs. ; four for an Attic mina of 
(4 X 1687*5 =) 6750 grains, or 16 oz., with a talent of 405,000 grains, 
or 80 lbs. Three Darics, or a Sicilian ^old talent, before the earlier coin 
was superseded by the gold stater of the Macedonian kings, would have 
been equal in value to (3 x 1687*5 =) 5062-5 grains, or the Roman 
pound. Thus the Roman pound, and the Attic and Persian current 
minse, would have been at this time in the proportion respectively of 
three, four ^ ejidfive} 



1 DucanfTOy in voe. Kfparioy, Byzantinu$; Sachtempiegd, Bk. iii. Art 65; Enck 
Chruher^ Ffund, The hiHtorian of Elj also uses the expressions " centam aQrei." and " C. 




bexant — a tripondium weigbinic three |)encc of the CarloTingiaD, or sterling standard. 

' Xenoph. Anab. i. 5, 7 ; Herod, iii. 95, iv. 166. Some very eiruneous conclosiont liavt 
been drawn from overlooking the apparently self-evident fact that a sum of money promised hj 
a Persian prince, in a Persian province, and in Persian currency, must have been paia in Panian, 
and not in Attic talents ; in sigli, and not in drachmae. That a Daric, worui twenty ngli, 
•hould have only passed for twenty dracbmie, soems as strange as a sovereign worth twentj 
•hillings passing tor only twenty francs ; yet are we taught to believe that such was the caae, 
though liarpocration seems to be the earliest authority for the statement. He remarka thai 
the Dario " was of the tame Taloe ai the coin the Atheniani caU Chrymma, acme adding that 
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Aristotle identified the Chaloos of his own time, eight of which passed 
for an Attic obolos, with the, Sicilian uncia, of which twelve^ an As or 
pound of copper, passed for a silver litra, which was thus half as large 
again as the obolus of Attic silver-weight. Of these oboli, a Boman 
pound would have contained (6x75, or) 450, arid consequently 300 
litraB, so that the proportion between silver and copper in Greece and 
Sicily, about the time of the conquests of Alexander, may be reckoned 
at 300 to 1. The litra, which also figures in the Sicilian gold talent as 
the noummos of Uiree hemioboli, or an obolus and a half Attic weight, 
was the JSginetan obolus according to Aristotle ; so that in his days the 
iBginetan talent must have weighed half as much again as the Attic 
silver talent, 607,500 gr. tr., or 120 Boman lbs., and was thus retained 
in the Boman system of weight as the ordinary medimnus of six modii, 
each calculated at 20 lbs. of average wheat. In other words, the Boman 
and Sicilian systems of weight and currency were originally identical. 
Ten ^ginetan oboli made the Decalitron or Clorinthian stater, giving 
it a weight of 168*75 gr. tr., or two Persian sigli, and thus identifying 
the standard silver coin of Corinth, in the days of Aristotle, with the 
stater of the Persian silver talent, ten of which passed for the Persian 
Daric.^ 

Appended to the works of Ghtlen are certain chapters on weights and 
measures, not written by the great physician, who could never have 
quoted Oribasius, the contemporary of Julian, as an authority, but appa- 
rently collected from various sources, and added by some later hand. 

it was worth 20 drachmn, heeatue 5 Danes passed for a mina.*' The mistake is palpable, and 
easily rectified. He has substituted an Attic for a Persian silver mina. Indeed, the veiy 
existence of a Persian silver talent seems to have been forgotten. 

^ Mlux, ix. 6. iv. 24. He confirms the identification of the JEg:inetan talent with iho 
medimnus of 120 lbs. by his remark that the drachma of ^gina, known as 8p«XMV 'aX'^» 
passed for 10 Attic oboli, the talent thus containing 10,000 Attic drachmn. As long as the 
^ginetan and Attic oboU were in the proportion of three and twOf an .£^etan drachma would 
have passed for niiM, not ten Attic oboli. But as Pollux is not in this mstance quoting Aris- 
totle, ne is reckoning by the standard of his own age, the standard of Yarro, Celsus, and Pliny, 
who, identifying the Attic drachma with the Boman denarius, estimate the obolus at a tenth 
less than the obolus of Attic silver-weight or (11*25 — 1*125=) 10*125 gr. tr., wluch gives an 
^ginetan drachma of ten oboli, or 101*25 grains, and a talent of 607,500 grains, or 120 lbs. 
So Aulns Gh»Uius, who may be looked upon -as a contemporary of Julius Pollux, gives the price 
of Bucenhalus, who is supposed to have cost 13 talents, at 320 eeetertia (v. 2) ; estimates three 
Attic talents of the time of Aristotle at 72,000 H.S. (iii. 17) ; and renders fivpuu ipaxpMi of 
the date of Demosthenes by 10,000 denarii (i. 8), in each case identi^ing the Attic drachma 
with the Boman denarius. Aeain, the Attic drachma of a later period represents a totallv dif- 
ferent standard ; for when Suidas gives only tix chalci to the " obolus of the Athenians,** ne is 
alluding to the Byzantine obolus, three-fourthe of the earlier Attic, half of the old ^ginetan, 
standard, Priscian and his contemporaries using the Byzantine drachma in their calculations. 
Care must be also taken to avoid confusion between the later currency of Corinth and Sicily, 
after it was adapted to the standard of Alexander, or Attic silver-weight, and the earlier cur- 
rency to which Yarro alludes as the parent of the early Boman coinai|[e, and which was familiar 
to Aristotle when he wrote, in his treatise upon Agrigentum, '* The utra is worth an ^ginetan 
obolus, and the Corinthian stater is called Decalitron, because it is worth 10 oboli.** Nor must 
the early currency of iBgina be confounded with the drachma of a heavier type to which Pollux 
Alludes, which must have been current at a time when the Attic talent no lunger reached the 
full standard of Attic silver-weight. 
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In some of these chapters the Boman or Italian mina is estimated at 
20 oz., the Attic, also called the Egyptian mina, at 16 oz., and the Boman 
pound at 12 oz., or in the proportion oifive^four^ and three, each repre- 
senting respectively the Persian, earlier Attic, and Boman standards. The 
artaba, an old Persian corn-measure, is reckoned at Jive modii, 100 
Boman lbs., or a Persian silver talent. It was the half of a medimnus, 
which consequently would have contained 200 Boman lbs., or a doable 
Persian silver talent, of average wheat One of the duties of the farm- 
baili£f, according to Columella, was to see to the proper condition of the 
Decemmodice and Trimodice^ measures of ten and three modii, or 200 lbs. 
and 60 lbs. respectively. The larger measure, or Deoemmodia of 200 lbs., 
was thus identical with a large medimnus, or double artaba of the old 
Persian standard ; the smaller, or Trimodia, of 60 lbs., was an amphora 
or half-medimnus of the Sicilian standard, answering to the half of an 
iEjginetan talent.^ 

In other chapters of the same appendix the Italian and Ptolemaic 
mince are reckoned at 18 oz., and the Egyptian artaba, or the half of a 
Ptolemaic medimnus, is elsewhere estimated At four and a half m€>6iL 
Thus the standard of both mince and artaba must have either shrunk at 
some period a tenth in weight, representing Persian weight at a reduced 
standard, with a talent of 90 lbs., or they must have conformed to some 
other system represented by the Ptolemaic talent. This diminution or 
change in the standards of weight and capacity is very evident in the 
case of the artaba, which appears in the poem of Bhemnius Fannius as 
a measure of three modii and a third, or a third of a Boman decem- 
modia, having thus adapted itself in turn to the Persian, the Alexandrian, 
and the Boman systems ; and it stUl exists in Egypt under the name of 
ardeby having probably accommodated itself to various other standards 
since the Boman era.^ As the Hebrew seah, the third of an ephah, was 
in the days of Josephus half as large again as the Boman modius, so 
that it would have contained 30 lbs. of average wheat, the ephah would 

^ Oaltn (Kiihn), toI. zix. j>. 751 et $eq. ; Colum, xii. 18. 

' As the artaba adapted itself to the standard of the Human decemmodia, so at a aomewhat 
later period the modius seems to have adapted itself to the artaba, or, to speak more correctly, 
to its equivaltmt, or a trimodia that was a third of the larger measure. Gregory the Great, in 
one of his epistles (L. i. c. 42), inyeighs against the custom of making the church -tenants pav 
by the major modius f and limits the standard of the Charch to a measure of eighteen sextaru, 
a ninth instead of a tenth of the original decemmodla, giving the modius a standard of 

( 200 Ib8._22 lbs. 2-33 oz., or^ 22 lbs. of wheat instead of 20 lbs. According to Isidore 

(L. xvi. c. 25), who wrote about two generations later, the sextarius was a measure of 8 Iba., 
insti'ad of 15 oz., and 22 sextarii, or 44 lbs., went to the modius, 5 modii, or 220 lbs., to the 
medimnus, which thus represented a decemmodia of the standard of Gregory, raised from 200 
lbs. to 220 lbs., or from 10 to 11 Roman modii, by the adaptation of the Roman trimodia to the 
standard given by Rhemnius Fannius to the artaba. The true Roman modius was known to 
Isidore ander a different name, for he describes the amphora as a Pes Quadratus of wine — the 
old standard — or three Italian rnodU. Thus disguised as the Italian modiun, and the Italian 
mina, the standards of imperial Rome had dwindled into *' urban/' or local measures, and were 
last passing into oblivion. 
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have answered to this talent of 90 lbs. ; and the Jews would also appear 
to have conformed to the reduced or changed standard of the East. 
Plato, in the Eipparchus, makes Socrates inquire of his companion if a 
man gained or lost by exchanging gold for twice its weight in silver. 
" He loses largely," is the prompt reply ; " for he only gets twice instead 
of tivdve times the amount oi his gold." Gold, therefore, must have 
fallen in value since the establishment of the Persian standard of pro- 
portion in the days of the first Darius ; and as this reduction was 
familiarly known in Greece about the middle of the fourth century before 
the Christian era, its e£fect8 must have been felt in the East rather 
before that time, probably contributing to produce the changes in 
question.^ 

The Hebrew mina, according to Josephus, weighed 30 Boman oz., 
or 720 scruples; in other words, 100 gold coins, or Darics, of the standard 
of the Roman aureus of 40 to the lb., weighing 7*2 scruples— 50 double 
Darics, or gold tetradrachma. The Hebrew system of weight, however, 
differed from that of the Persian empire, 100 minse or 10,000 coins going 
to the talent, instead of 60 minsB, or 3000 Darics, according to the Persian 
custom. Hence, assuming the identity of the coin, a Hebrew mina would 
have weighed ttvo Persian minae, and 30 Hebrew minae, or 75 lbs., would 
represent the weight of a Persian gold talent at this standard. Accord- 
ing to the Persian system of reckoning ten talents of silver to a gold 
talent, a silver talent of 90 lbs., with the proportion at 12 to 1, would 

imply the existence of a gold talent of [ -^^ or j exactly 75 lbs., and thus 

the reduction in the earlier standards would appear to be accounted for 
by the fall in the value of gold. Alexander, in accordance with a policy 
that dictated the suppression of every reminiscence of the previous 
supremacy of the Persian kings, superseded their coinage by his own, in- 
troducing the Attic silver talent as the standard of currency throughout 
his empire ; and to this standard East and West for a considerable time 
very generally conformed, though it failed to supplant the national coin- 
age in Asia Minor and in Syria, as well as in some other quarters. But 
with the ordinary measures of capacity and commercial weight the novel 
standard would scarcely have interfered, and accordingly the earlier sys- 
tem at the reduced standard would appear to have been perpetuated, its 

* Joflepb. Ant. ix. 4. 5 ; Plato, Htp, (Bekker, vol. iii. p. 40). Joeephas reckons the seah 
at a modmi and a half, the ephah at 72 sextarii. Whereyer a gold stater passed for 10 silver 
staters, a geld talent must have been worth 10 silver talents ; but the proportion between the 
two metals cannot be determined without ascertaining the weight of tne respective coins. 
Hence, when it is found from a comparison between two passages in Menander {JPoUuXt ix. 6)| 
that a eold talent was worth 10 silver talents, and when the Komans allowed the Jiiltolians to 
pay a third of their fine in gold, at the rate of a mina for 10 silver minie {Folyh. xxii.), or an 
aureus for 10 argentei according to Livy fxxxviii. 9, 11), the proportion between gold and 
silver can no more be ascertained from tne passages in question than it can be calculated 
at the present time from the fact that both ia France and England an aureus passes for 20 
argentei. Yet on the strength of the three passages auotcd above, it has been vcr^r generally 
assumed that the proportion between gold ana silver fell suddenly to 10 to 1. 
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origin perhaps as much forgotten as the very existence of a Persian 
silver talent ; for it seems to have very generally acquired the name of 
Attic — or Chreeh — weight in manjr parts of the East, perhaps from repre- 
senting the ordinaiy standard m the Greek kingdoms of Egypt and 
Western Asia. In a similar manner the Hebrew mina would appear to 
have perpetuated the later standard of gold weight in the East, which 
long remained unchanged, as, from the Alexandrian 'era, silver seems to 
have replaced gold as the regulating standard of the currency, gold pass- 
ing in bullion quite as often, if not more frequently, than in coins.^ 

A similar influence seems to have been felt in the West, but appar- 
ently at a later period. Varro reckoned the Egyptian talent at 80 lbs., the 
Attic at 6000 denarii, for the true Eomans always appear to have re- 
garded this talent of 80 lbs. as an Eastern standard rather than as Attic 
weight — as the standard of Egypt, or, more correctly perhaps, of Alex- 
andria. When Celsus, dividing the denarius into sixths, identifies each 
sixth with the Attic obolus ; when Pliny^ giving ten instead of eight 
chalci to the Attic obolus, also identifies it with the sixth of the silver 
denarius ; they are not alluding to the Attic silver-weight familiar to 
Xenophon and Aristotle, but to Varro's Attic talent of 6000 denarii, 
weighing (71 lbs. 6 oz. 1 den. or) a little under 72 lbs. Upon the final 
ratification of peace between Antiochus and the Bomans, the king bound 
himself in a second treaty, according to Polybius, to carry out the re- 
mainder of his engagement by twelve annual pavments of 1000 talents 
of the finest Attic silver, each talent to weigh not less than 80 lbs. livy, 
in his version of the treaty, uses the expressions : — '^ Attic talents of fine 
silver, the talent not to weigh less than 80 lbs.,'' as if more than one 
standard of Attic weight was in existence at that time ; for he invariably 
reckons the Attic, or Greek, talent of that era in denarii, a name he never 
applies to the Boman coinage of the same period. Thus, whilst in his 
version of the treaty with Antiochus he alludes to an Attic talent of 
80 lbs. for weighing silver bullion, he invariably calculates the talent of 
coined money, or the standard of currency, in denarii, identifying it with 
the Attic talent of Varro, Celsus, and Pliny. " Two talents, or 144 lbs. ," 
are the words of Plautus, quoted by Isidore, which would give a weight 
of 72 lbs., or 6048 denarii, to the talent with which Plautus seems to 
have been familiar, and which may be identified apparently with the 
Attic standard of currency about the time of the Second Punic War. 
The accuracy of this Quotation from Plautus seems to be completely borne 
out by facts. Assummg the Hebrew mina to have represented the stan- 

' Joseph. Ant, iii. 6. 7 ; xiv. 7. 1. For the variotis standards of Attic weight vide Note A. 
The system in force amongst the Ilehrews is still very prevalent throughout the East ; for the 
Indian Lak represents 100,000 rupees, and the Persian Tomaun 10,000 dinars. The name of 
the latter is derived, says Colonel Yule, from Tuman^ meaning in the Mongol dialect " ten 
thousand." It is worthy of remark that the lesser subdivisions of the Roman measures of 
capacity, as they have descended to us, seem to have been based upon, or conformed to, gold- 
weight, the SeztarioB of 15 oz. containing 50 aurei, or a Persian gold mina, at the reduced 
standard. 
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dard of gold-weight in the East at the proportion of 12 to 1, 720 scraples 

of gold would have passed for 8640 scruples of silver, and the hundredth 

part of the mina, a gold stater, or Dane, would have been worth 86*4 

scruples of silver. Wherever such a coin, or a similar amount of gold. 

passed for 20 silver drachmae, each of the latter would have weighea 

/86-4 \ .oo 1 • • * 1 4. i? /4-32x6000 A „ ,, 

I 20" ^^] Bcruples, givmg a talent of I — ^gg — ^^1 90 lbs.; 

wherever it passed for 25, each drachma would have weighed f -^ or 

(3." 

72 lbs. ; exactly a tenth less than the earlier Attic silver talent of 80 lbs.', 
just as the talent of 90 lbs. was a tenth less than the earlier Persian 
standard of Darius. As the mediaeval gold florin, when adapted to the 
Cologne marc, shrunk infinitesimally below the normal standard, so the 
Boman denarius, coined at 7 instead of 6*92 to the ounce, weighed about 
half a grain less than its original type (3*43 scruples, or 60*268 gr. tr.), 
and to this standard the Attic drachma latterly conformed.^ 

All these talents may be recognised in the account of an anonymous 
Alexandrian, writing apparently in the Byzantine era, after every stan- 
dard of weight had been adapted to the reduced Boman denarius, and 
when, as he says, the Italian mina was a stater, or four drachmce, heavier 
than the Italian pound. In the '' Talent of the Islands," half as large 
again as the Attic, the old ^ginetan weight may be recognised perhaps 
under its true name. The Bhodian standard, to which tlmt of JSgina m 
the time of this writer conformed, was a fourth heavier than the Attic, 
or in the proportion of^re to^wr, preserving the recollection of Persian 
weight at the reduced standard, in an inscription from Cibyra, dated 
in the second year of the reign of Vespasian, or about eight years before 
the death of Pliny, in whose days the correct standard of the denarius 
still remained at 84 to the lb., the half-drachma of Bhodes passed for 
10 Asses, or five-eighths of a denarius, thus identifying the Bhodian 
drachma of that period with a siglos of the reduced Persian standard, 
which would have passed for 20 Asses, a denarius and a quarter, or in the 
proportion of five to four. The cistophorus, which passed at the same 
period for 40 Asses, or two Bhodian drachmae, is thus connected with the 
didrachmon of the same talent as Bhodian weight, representing a double- 
siglos, or silver stater of Persia at the reduced standard. Bhodes, after 
the death of Alexander, drove out the Macedonian garrison, and, assert- 
ing her liberty, seems to have retained her original coinage upon the 
later type of the Persian empire in token of iDdependence. The same 
may be said of Pergamus, and of the other cities of Asia Minor in which 

Plin. Hiit. Nat, xxi. 19, xxxiii. 15, xxxy. 40; Cehu$t t. 17. 1 ; Folyh. zxii. 26; Livy, 
xxxTiii. 38 ; Jiid. Oriq. ttu 24. Isidore notices three talents, " Minus l., Mediam ltxu., 
Sammum ozx." To the Utter talent YitraTias also allndes (x. 21) when he sajs that 4000 
talenU weighed 480,000 Ibt. 
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the cistophorus, struck upon the same tjrpe, attests their retention of the 
right of a local coinage, which may be generally regarded as an expres- 
sion of independence, where it is not conceded as a privilege. Trifling 
as such coincidences may appear at first sight, they are not without their 
use in estimating the accuracy of contemporary history.^ To return to 
the Alexandrian authority : he identifies Tyrian with Attic weight, as 
was the case in the days of Josephus, who gives a value of four Attio 
drachmaB to the Tyrian stater of his epoch.^ The talent of Antioch, or 
Syrian talent, as in the time of Pollux, was a fourth less than Attic 
weight, or in the proportion of three to four, which identifies the Syrian 
mina, at its original standard of 75 Attic drachmaB of full weight, with 
the Boman pound. Under the Flavian emperors at the time already 
referred to, the tetradrachmon of Antioch passed for three denarii, so 
that the Syrian mina of that period was 2l fourth less than the Attic, and 
a iervth less than the Boman pound.^ This was apparently the standard 
as far back as the era of Antiochus the Great, for the tetradrachma, 
" containing a weight of about three denarii of silver," which contributed, 
with the cistophori, to fill the Roman treasury after the war with An- 
tiochus, were coins of Antioch rather than of Attica, giving to the 
Syrian talent, about the time of the Second Punic War, a weight of 

I jr~ — ^ ^^' ^^ ) ^ Roman lbs., a tenth less than a talent of 60 

Roman lbs. Thus, like the other standards of the East, the Syrian 
talent seems to have diminished a tenth in weight before the fall of the 
Persian empire, and was adopted, apparently, at the reduced standard, by 
the SeleucidaB for their national silver currency. It is curious to notice 
the gradual extension westward of the results of the fall in the value of 
gold, first felt throughout the East, reaching Greece apparently in the 
course of the third century before the Christian era, but never sufficiently 
influencing Rome so as to affect permanently her early standard of weight^ 

' Corjt, Itisc. Grac. 4380, a. ▼ol. iii. p. 1107, and note. ^infOfui. h€ (to ArriKtm roXarror) 
rov JlroXtfiaiKov Kara to vofuafAa TcrpaTXaaioVy iriTpcrov S€ tov 'Arrtoxou, ry df Tvptt^ Lao9^ 
.... Ti;»» Klyivaia¥ kcu Trjp'Todiay fJLvav ttjs IIroAe/ixuK7;t €lyaj, Tci'TaTXa<rto»', ({ax\a«'ior Se 
Tfjp yrfffiuniKiji' oirrut rposayop€vofX€vriy, Sach IB the substance of the quotation in Momm- 
sen's Boman Weightn^ p. 30. 

' Joseph. I),B. J. ii. 21. 2. Bockh quotes the Taknad as also identifying the itasdard of 
the ciirrencj in Judica with the Tyrian. 

' " The Attic drachma, though sensibly henTier than the denarius, was yet reckoned equal 
to it ; the tetradrachmon of Antioch, weighing on an average 15 grammes of silver, was made 
equal to three Koman denarii, which only weigh about 12 grammes; the cistophorv4 of Asia 
Bdinor was according to the value of silver above 3, according to the legal tanfl'=2A denarii; 
the Rhodian h&Udrachma according to the value of 8ilvcr=}, according to the legal tariffs f 
of a denarius^ and so on." — Mommsen's Boman History (Dickson), vol. iv. p. 554, note. If 
the Professor is correct, it roust have been a profitable 8[)eculation to bov up these local coins, 
and sell them again as bullion, and they would have soon disappeared from circulation. But 
in his first remark he is at issue with every Roman authority of the time, and he seems in con- 
sequence to have over-estimated the weight of all the other coins. The Attic drachma and the 
Roman denarius had long been identical, and the legal tariff gives the correct value of the 
coins. 

* Livi/f xxxiv. 52. " Signati argenti, 8>,000 fuere ; Atticorum tetradrachma vocant; triam 
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Lowest upon the list, bat not the least interesting, stands the weight 
to which the Alexandrian authority gives the name of the ^' Ptolemaic " 
talent, weighing & fourth of the Attic standard — the " Egyptian " talent 
of Pollux, and of the Book of GleopcUra, which had an odoIus for the 
drachma. This obolus, at its original standard, would have weighed a 
fourth of the drachma of Attic silver-weight ; in other words, it was the 
Litra, and thus the smallest of the Egyptian talents represented origin- 
ally the full talent of Sicilian gold-weight, the standard of the earnest 
silver coinage known to the Bomans. 



III. 

The Boman Cubbenot. 

For upwards of fifty years after the death of Aristotle, the Boman 
currency continued to be struck in copper alone, until, shortly after the 
defeat of Pyrrhus, silver is said to have been coined about five years 
before the First Punic War. By subsequently reducing the weight of the 
As to 2 oz., the Bomans are supposed to have cleared off the liabilities 
incurred during their earliest contest with Carthage, though hardly to 
the extent sometimes imagined. An Attic obolus wnich, in the time of 
Aristotle, passed for 8 oz. of copper, was worth 2 oz. when Polybius was 
writing ; and as a Boman pound of sUver passed for 56 lbs. of copper 
when the As was reduced to half an ounce, the actual rise in the 
value of copper in Italy during the whole of the intervening period 

[-^TT- or about 5*4] was, in reality, not as great as its apparent rise 

on this occasion. Before the close of the same century, the weight of 
the As was again reduced, and for a similar reason, during the Second 
Punic War ; and at the standard of an ounce it appears to have long 
remained.^ 

The silver coins of this period, generally known as Quadrigati and 
Bigati, seem to have followed the Italian type, and, to judge from 
the weight of some of the heavier specimens, which reach as high as 
112*5 gr. tr., the Decalitron would appear to have been superseded by a 

fere denarioram in lingnliB argenti €9t pondns.** CommeDtatore bave fonnd a itamUing-block 
in triumj but does not tbe mistake lie rather in AUtearum f Liyy, using the present tense, — 
" they are called/* ** there is a weight,*' — seems to be describiDg a coin of his own time. The 
Attic tetradrachmon was a coin of tne past, but the tetradrachmon of Antioch was still current 
for three denarii when he was writing. Multitudes of these Syrian coins must have found their 
way into the Koman treasury at the time of the wars with Antiochus, and with the Asiatio 
Gauls, and may have been vaguely known as Attic, or Greek, tetradrachma. 
1 Plin. JI. N. xxxix. 13. 
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Decoholus of the Attic type, a piece of 10 Attic oboli instead of 10 litne.^ 
A coin of this description, according to Pollux, the iBginetan drachma 
passing for 10 Attic oboli, was familiar to the Athenians as a ^paxfoi 
graxeta, a name which, according to Hesjchius, was given to every drachma 
passing for more than six Attic oboli ; and the " nummus Quadrigatus " 
of the time of the Second Punic War seems to have belonged to the 
heavier type. Polybius, writing about sixty years later, gives to the 
Attic obolus a value of 2 Asses, so that the iBginetan drachma, or the 
Decobolus, would have passed in his days for 20 Asses ; for tm, or as 
a denarius, before the reduction in the weight of the As at the com- 
mencement of the Second Punic War ; after which time, a Pentobolos, 
or piece of 5 Attic oboli, would have represented the denarius. As the 
Attic drachma at this time weighed 3*456 scruples, a Decobolus would 

have weighed [ p or j 6*76, a Pentobolus 2*88, thus represent- 
ing respectively the hundredth part, or drachma, of a large Sicilian mina 
and of the Boman pound, 400 sesterces in each case being coined out of 
the mina, or pound, of silver. The ransom agreed upon between Han- 
nibal and Fabius Maximus is reckoned by Polybius at 2^ Roman lbs.,' by 
Plutarch at 250 drachmaB, thus giving 100 Pentoboli to the lb.; and" 
when Pliny calculates that, by passing the gold Scripula for 20 sesterces, 
a profit of 900 sesterces was gamed, he must have based his calculation 
upon a denarius of this standard. He evidently assumes that a pound of 
gold which, at 12 to 1, the ordinary proportion of the age, was worth 
12 lbs. of silver, was made to pass in the proportion of 14'25 to 1, thus 
giving a profit of 2*25 lbs., which would have been coined into 900 aes- 
terces of the standard of 400 to the Ib.^ 

As long as the triumphs of the JEtoman generals were celebrated over 

^ '' There is reason to believe tbat the denarios weighed at first about 112 at. tr.** (TVtni*. 
S, S. Lit. ill. 367, quoted in Num. Hd. p. 141.) Only one coin mentioned bj Mommten, from 
Hionnet, exceeds this weight, reaching 7*41 grammes, or 114*36 gr. tr. 

' Pciyh. ii. 15, Ti. 19, xxii. 23 ; PhU.Fab. Max.vu, The expressions of Pliny (xzxix. 1$), 
'' Quod efiecit in libris* ratione sesterti qui tunc ereU, sestertios dccgc,** impfy a difierence 
between the sesterce of the time when the gold scripula was first issued, and the sesterce of his 
own age. When the scruple passed for 20 sesterces, the pound of gold would have been worth 
5760, or, as the As then weighed an ounce, (2*5X5760=) 1200 lbs. of copper. With ailTer 

(1200 \ 
"ft/" ^) 
about 14*25 to 1, so that a pound of gold was made to pass for 14*25 lbs. instead of 12 lbs. of 
fiWer. As at this time 10 Asses were worth 5 Attic oboli, or 2*88 scruples of silver, the aesteroe 
would haye been worth *72, 400 would have been coined out of a pouna, 900 out or 2 lbs. 8 




rntmg as if tbeir readers were familiar with many 
now in comparative ignorance. When the Attic drachma passed for 12 Asses, or 1 &. of 

(5062*5 \ 
or j 83i to 1 ; according to 

(4218*75 \ 
— - or J 50*625 gr.tr., 

or a Pentoboloi. 
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the Carthaginians, and the people of Italy and Western Europe, the trea- 
sury was nlled with Quadrigati, Bigati, and the Spanish coinage of 
'' Osca/' the soldiery receiving their donatives in money of the copper 
standard. Tetradrachma of Antioch, Cistophori of Pergamus, gold 
Philips of Macedonia, and the pure silver coinage of Attica, flowed into 
the treasury after the wars with Philip and Antiochus, Denarii and 
Victoriati from Illyria a little later, — ^thus familiarizing the Roman people 
with the curren^ of Eastern Europe, and of the Greek kingdoms of 
Western Asia. Livy now calculates the donative of the Legionary in 
denarii, for the use of silver was becoming common; but the type 
of the coinage seems to have still remained unaltered. A character m 
one of the comedies of Plautus sneers at " the miserables who are ready 
to take a drachma, when, for his part, he would never stir under a 
nummus^ apparently a "nummus Quadrigatu8,''or Decobolus of the larger 
tjrpe ; for the man who would refuse to move for a drachma would 
hardly rise for a Pentobolus, and would most assuredly never get up for 
a sesterce. The obelus, the drachma, the mina, and the talent, familiar 
to the audiences of Plautus, who was probably writing during the Second 
Piinic War, and one of whose plays was exhibited as late as b.o. 191, 
or about seven or eight years before the date assigned to his death by 
Cicero, appear in the six comedies of Terence, whose brief career was 
terminated by his early death in b.o. 159. Money at this time was 
still calculated by the mina, the pound and the ounce never appearing 
except with the addition of pondo; and the nummtiSj as in the days of 
Plautus, seems to have been a larger coin than the drachma. A thousand 
silver drachmsd were equivalent to ten minaB ; but a thousand nummi 
seem to have passed for a larger sum. In the days of Polybius, who on 
his first arrival at Bome may have witnessed the representation of the 
earliest comedy exhibited by Terence, the Attic drachma passed for twelve 
Asses, the obolus for two, the denarius not as yet conforming to the Attic 
type ; but the time was fast approaching when Rome was about to step 
into the position occupied in turn by Persia and by Greece, and assert her 
right to give the standard to the world.^ 

Two-and-twenty years after the surrender of Perseus in B.0. 168, the 
same year witnessed the final destruction of Carthage and the temporary 
fall of Corinth ; Greece ceased to be independent, Macedonia was already 
a Roman province, and the pre-eminence that had passed away from 
Persia upon the rise of the Macedonian empire was gradually transferred 
to Rome. Her currency must have now be^n to supply, at anjr rate, 
the Western world, and, abandoning the earher standara of her coinage, 
she began to issue her denarii upon the Attic type of 84 to the lb. 
Polybius brought down his history to the year in which Carthage and 
Corinth fell, and when he wrote he still cidculated the soldiers' pay in 
Attic drachmae and oboli ; valuing each coin respectively at 12 and 2 
Asses. Fifleen years afterwards, Papirius Carbo was Tribime of the 

1 PUnt. Aeud iiL 2. 19; Ter. ITMut iii. 8. 40, 45 ; W.4. 2. 
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Plebs, in b.c. 131, and about this date may be placed the Papirian law 
that reduced the weight of the As to half an ounce. It would be diffi- 
cult to fix the exact time at which the Boman denarius was first assimi- 
lated to the Attic type, though it was probably about this period ; for 
the era of the change is unmistakably connected with the well-known 
regulation about the soldiers' pay, which could hardly have been in exist- 
ence when Polybius was writing his account of the pay and allowances 
of the Boman legionary. The stipendium of the le^onary, reckoned at 
four Asses a day over a period of 120 days, must have amounted at the 
time when Polybius was writing to 480 Aj^es, or 40 drachmae; but as soon 
as the denarius passing for 16 Asses was assimilated to the drachma which 
had once passed for 12, the pay would have fallen by the new arrange- 
ment to I -^^ or I 30 denarii. Hence it was agreed that the soldier's 

pay shoula be calculated at 48 denarii, each passing, as of old, for 10 
Aj^s ; so that the stipendium, though nominally remaining at the same 
amount of four Asses a day, or 480 Asses, was practically raised from 

I rr^ or I 40 drachmae to ( -j^ or J 48 denarii But so intimately is the 

stipendium of the Boman soldier connected with the change in the coin- 
age, that it cannot be passed over without a brief notice. 



IV. 

The Stipendium. 

The Boman Legion was originally composed of the Adsidui, or 
Freeholders, who served at their own cost ; but the soldier was not a 
" continuous-service man," being only liable, during twenty years of his 
life, to be called out annually to serve a certain number of days under 
arms. The necessity of continuing under arms beyond the limits of the 
original term of service naturally became burdensome upon the yeoman 
freeholder who wished '^to get back to his farm ;" and, accordingly, he 
was compensated by pay, the first issue of the Stipendium being generally 
associated with the lengthened si^e of Veii. The amount of the 
stipendium in the reign of Domitian was three aurei, 75 denarii, or 1200 
Asses, which, as the pay of the legionary was at that time 10 Asses a day, 
gives 120 days, or four months of 30 days, as the annual length of service 
to which the freeholder was originally liable. It is easy to understand 
the manner in which such a system would have gradually adapted itself 
to the lengUiened wars of the later Bepublic, in which the legionaiy, 
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ipeadii 

enemy. After contiDUous service was exacted from the Boman soldier 
the same system remained in force, and he continued to be paid by the 
stipendium, receiving three in the course of the year, until Domitian raised 
his pay to four. 

The war with Pyrrhus, the epoch in which a silver coinage was first 
issued, and in which the erection of a sun-dial in the Forum familiarized 
the Romans with the Eastern divisions of time, also marked the com- 
mencement of important changes in the military system of Rome. It 
was no longer property, but length of service, that qualified the soldier to 
take his place amongst the chosen band, known henceforth as veterani. 
Men were wanted, and the proletarii, freemen, but not freeholders, were 
enrolled in the legions. A fleet was needed, and the poorest of the 
proletarian class, with all the freedmen, were inscribed upon the roll of 
sailors, much against their will, for galley-service was naturally unpopular. 
Even the slave-market is said to have been ransacked for recruits to fill 
the ranks, shattered by the victories of the great Carthaginian ; and, at 
the close of the Second Punic War, allotments were assigned to Scipio's 
veterans, Binajugera, the normal amount of the old Roman hceredium^ 
being given for every year of service beyond the frontiers of Italy, in 
Spain, or Africa ; probably as a reward or pension for foreign servica 
Thus, in the course of about seventy years, the whole military system had 
been gradually remodelled. The legionary who received an allotment at 
the close of twenty years of service, at home and abroad, must have been 
the representative of a totally different class from that of the small 
freeholder, whose presence was as necessary at the farm as in the field, 
and whose service could not have been rendered without inconvenience 
until the vintage and the harvest had been secured. No ties bound the 
other either to family or farm ; his home was in the camp : for though a 
freeman in arms, he was not a freeholder until he received, upon his dis- 
charge, a hereditary allotment, and, accordingly, the germs of the military 
colony, and of continuous service, the one m close connexion with the 
other, may be traced to the period in question. 

The earliest notice of the pay of the legionary is to be met with in 
one of the comedies of Plautus, in which an allusion is made to the man 
" who risks the chance of fifteen spears in his body in the assault for 
three nummt," To be an en/ant perdu in the forlorn hope told off to 
carry a walled town by storm *' sub falas," under the wooden defences 
put together for the protection of the storming party, was evidently 
regard^ as one of the most hazardous services of the time. Calculated 
at 3 Asses a d^, the stipendium must have amounted at this time to 
360 Asses, or 30 Attic drachmae, so that pay must have risen in the days 
of Polybius, when the legionary received 2 Attic oboli, or 4 Asses a day, 
which would have raised me stipendium to 480 Asses, or 40 Attic drachmae. 
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His rations consisted of a monthly allowance of '' as nearly as possible 
two-thirds of an Attic medimnus of wheat/' apparently the four and a 
half modii, Roman measure, or about nine imperial gallons, which Cato 
reckoned as the monthly allowance for a man at full work during the 
six summer months. The centurion received double pay, the Eques three 
times as much as the legionary, 12 Asses or an Attic drachma a day, with 
a monthly allowance of two Attic medimni of wheat, and seven of barley, 
or rations for three men, and forage for two^ if not more, horses ; the cost 
of rations, forage, and equipment, being, in each case, deducted from the 

Say. Thus the State found the soldier with every necessary he required, 
educting the price from the stipendium. Bations and forage were also 
issued to the allies whilst on service, free of all deductions, the infantry 
receiving the same allowance as the Roman legionary, but only a medim- 
nus and a third of wheat, and five medimni of barley, were served out to 
the horseman, or rations for two men, and forage in proportion. The 
Roman Eques had, from the earliest times, been mounted at the cost of 
the State, ibrage for his horse having been provided, before the institution 
of the stipendium, by an annual tax levied upon the widows of Rome, 
perhaps in lieu of the personal service which they could not render in the 
field ; and, under the name of jEs Equestre and ^8 Hordearium, or the 
cost and keep of the charger, certain legal claims seem to have beer, 
asserted upon the military treasury by the Equestrian order, long after 
they had ceased to supply the State with cavalry.^ 

As the soldiers' pay was always calculated by the nummus of the copper 
standard, the alteration through which sixteen Asses passed for a denarius, 
which, when assimilated to the Attic drachma, ought to have only passed 
for twelve, would have considerably reduced its amount, but for the 
arrangement that, in reckoning the stipendium, the denarius should con- 
tinue to pass at its original standard — ^a regulation which has been 
connected by Pliny with the reduction in the weight of the As during the 

* riaut. Mott. ii. 1, 10 ; Polyb. vi. 39 ; CW, Ivi. ; Livy^ i. 43. The five Attic medimni, or 
35 modii of barley supplied to the Allies, would give a daily allovrance of rather under 14 lbs., 
English weight — too much for a single horse to eat. The English charger consumes daily 
10 lbs. of oats, but the lighter horse, of Arab race, that supplies his place in Indiat is contented 
with about 8 lbs. of gram, or less when be can get green forage — with " three feeds " a day. 
A comparison between a Roman horse of the modem type and the bronze charger of Marcus 
Aurelius will show that the Roman Eaucs was mounteu on a much smaller horse than the 
English dragoon, and the five medimni of barley supplied to the Allies probably represent foraee 
for tuH) chargers, to mount the two men to whom rations were also supplied — an Eques and his 
rear-rank man. The extra ration and two medimni — a smaller amount of barley — supplied to 
the Roman, imply the presence of a third man and horse, probably a supernumerary and a bag- 
grage animal There were many slaves in attendance on the Roman army, and in the case of 
the Eques his slave would be mounted. "Ad equos emendos dcna miUia ceris ex publico 
date ; et quibus equos alcrent, vidu» attributae, qus hina miUia ceri$ in annos singulos pende- 
rent.*' Some very ingenious calculations have been grounded upon the assumption that the 
dena millia repreKente<J the price of each horse, the bina miUia the pay of each Eques. If a 
horse was worth 10,000 Asses, when a proprietor of 100,000 — or ten horses — was enrolled 
amongst the richest class in Rome, the horse must have been a very valuable animal, and the 
Equites were a very costly troop. The sums mentioned by Livy mounted the whole body, and 
kept aU their horses. 



aurei, 
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Second Panic war ; but as no allusion to it will be found in Folybius, the 
change must be dated after the era in which the earlier and more accurate 
writer conchided his history. It must have raised the pay of the legion- 
ary from [^2 ^A *^® ^0 Attic drachmee of the days of Polybius to 

f -yj^ or I 48 silver denarii, which continued to represent the amount of 

the stipendium till it was nominally doubled by Julius Cassar, through 
whose arrangements the soldier received his rations from the State with- 
out deduction, with a slave from amongst the captives to carry his 
baggage. Thus CoBsar's legionary only carried his arms and military 
necessaries ; and not a little of the success of the great Roman captain 
may probably be attributed to the increased celerity of movement which 
he thus secured. The exceptional regulation about the soldiers' pay 
must now have terminated, for it would have raised the stipendiimi, at 

8 Asses a day, to ( y^ or j 96 denarii, a sum far above the three 

or 75 denarii, at which it stood in the reign of Domitian ; but, by 
doubling the daily pay, and abolishing the exceptional standard, Caesar 

practically raised the amount of the stipendium to ( .^ or | 60 denarii. 

Augustus, who assigned additional sources of taxation for the military 
treasury, and passed various regulations about the soldier's privileges and 
pay, seems to have raised the latter to 10 Asses a day, the amount at which 
it stood at the time of the Emperor's death, as may be gathered from the 
grievances of the legionary at that period, which have b^en handed down 
in the pages of Tacitus, as follows : — " He was often kept on service, fre- 
quently with a body seamed with wounds, over thirty or forty campaigns ; 
and even when dismissed he was still retained under the eagle, to perform 
the same service under another name. If he survived, he was dragged 
all over the world to get a bit of mountain or marsh that was called a 
farm ; and he endured all this, and risked body and soul for ten Asses 
a day^ out of which he had to find himself in clothes, arms, a tent, and 
to satisfy the exactions of the centurion& All this was well worth at 
least a denarius a day. The Praetorians received twice that amount, and 
left the service after sixteen years. Let the service of the l^ionary end 
after sixteen years, and let him be paid on his discharge in money, and 
in the camp.^ It is curious to observe how persistently the policy of 
Augustus excluded the legionary from proximity to the capital, for, 
whilst on service, he was never quartered within a certain distance of 
Rome, and on his discharge he received, in strict conformity with the 

|)rinciple of Scipio's age, an allotment in some distant province, which 
le would have willingly exchanged for *' money paid in the camj)," with 
permission to spend it in Home. The charge of the imperial city, and 
the duty of guarding the Emperor's person, were committed to the 
Praetorians alone^ who^ with the triple pay, seem to have occupied, in a 

B 
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certain sense, the position of the earlier Equites. The complaints of the 
soldiery extorted a double donative from Tiberias, with a promise that 
their service should not be prolonged beyond the original limit of twenty 
years, but the pay was not increased before the reign of Domitian, who 
augmented it, not by raising its daily amount, but by the addition of a 
fourth stipendium, thus increasing its yearly amount from nine to tu?elve 
aurei, or 300 denarii.^ 



V. 

Early Btzaktine Curbekct. 

It may be gathered from Herodotus that gold was the standard of 
the Persian currency as early as the reign of Darius, but, as the tribute 
in the precious metals due from all the provinces was, with the solitary 
exception of India, paid in silver, the establishmcDt of a gold standard 
could scarcely have preceded the extension of their authority by some of 
the Great Kings over the distant province, from which a permanent 
supply of the metal could be relied upon. In Greece, the supply of gold 
was principally derived from the mines of the Pangeian ran^, which 
were still worked by the neighbouring Thracian tribes when Herodotus 
was writing, and from the possession of these mines by Philip of MaoedoQ 
dates tlie first issue of a Macedonian coinage in gold. The successors of 
Alexander failed to extend their authority over the farther East, and 
accordingly, though gold coins were issued in Syria, in Egypt, and in 
Asia Minor, the currency in those quarters seems to have been regulated 
on a silver standard, the stater of the Macedonian kings, who> from 
the possession of gold mines, could count upon a supply of the metal, 
replacing the Daric as the ordinary standard of the gold coins of the 
age. The acquisition of Spain placed the rich silver mines of that 
country in the power of Bome, and, from the neighbourhood of Cartha- 
gena alone, upwards of 1500 talents of silver are said, at one time, to 
have been paid annually into the treasury ; but no gold mines of any 
consequence ever fell into the possession of the Romans of the Bepublia 
In the time of Polybius, indeed, gold seems to have been discovered in 
such plenty amongst the Taurisci of Noricum, that it fell a third in 
value throughout Italy for the brief period during which the mines were 
worked by Italians ; but the fall was only temporary, producing no per- 
manent effect upon the Roman system, for the Taurisci, driving away 
the Italian miners, retained the mines exclusively in their own posses- 

^ Saet. Jul 26, Oct. 49, Ihmit. 7 ; Tac. Afuu 17, 86. The expreuion pnt in the mouth 
of the military grumbler bj Tacitus, " Only Un Aite$ for riskinfl; body and toul, which is well 
worth a datarius" renders it impossible that the reflation soould hare been still in fbroe, 
bj which the denarios was counted at ten Asses in pejing the legionary. 
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sion. The scripula, current above its actual value, was evidently a local, 
and probably a temporary coin, for gold continued to pass by weight, 
and to be stored in the treasury in bar^ — the Romans of this period, to 
the surprise of Pliny, who records the fact, invariably mulcting their 
vanquished opponents in silver. As the ordinary standard of the cur- 
rency of the West, silver could be re-issued with a profit in the form 
of coins, whilst, as long as gold passed by weight at its market value, a 
loss would have been entaileid by coining it. The permanent extension 
of their power beyond the limits of Europe seems to have impressed the 
JElomans with the advantages of a coinage in gold, and, before the middle 
of the first century before the Christian era, aurei upon the Eastern type 
began to be circulated. Cassar's conquest of Gaul placed at his disposal 
the mines of that country, which were, at this period, renowned for 
the purity of their gold, and from this time forward silver ceased to be 
the regulating standard of the Boman currency. The invariable result 
of such a change in such an age soon became apparent, the denarius 
dwindling away from its original standard, until it disappeared entirely 
from circulation. 

When Pliny wrote, '*Alii a pondere Sfuhtrdhunt^ cum sit justum, 
Ixxxiv. e libris si^ari," he was surely using the present tense ; and as 
the standard of the silver denarius remained unaltered after the aureus 
had been reduced in weight from 40 to 45 in the lb., or from 7*2 scruples 

to 6*4, gold must have risen in value I -^^ = 13*4 1, though the silver coin, 

curtailed in weight, or mixed with alloy, no longer reached the correct 
stendard of value. It has been conjectured, indeed, that to meet the 
depreciation of the aureus in the reign of Nero, the standard of the silver 
denarius was lowered from 7 to 8 in the oz. ; but Pliny, writing some 
time after the death of Nero, was unaware of any such change, nor can 
any contemporary authority be cited in support of this opinion. It was 
the Byzantine and not the Boman ounce that was divided into 8 drachmas, 
and the Byzantine drachma, as a weight, was never coined. Probably, 
like our own shilling, as the coined denarius shrunk in size, it ceased to be 
regarded as a weight ; for Josephus and Pollux calculatea, not in silver 
denarii, but in Attic drachmae, the standard of weight, apparently, in their 
time, though the recollection of the denarius at ite full standard may 
have been retained under the name of the Hohe — the weight. Fifty aurei 
are said to have been coined out of a pound of gold in the days of Cara- 
calla, sixty during the reign of Diocletian, who restored the denarius to the 
silver currency, for it had ceased to be coined from the time of Caracalla ; 
but its resuscitation under ite original name was only temporary, and the 
coin of Diocletian seems to have passed into the Byzantine system as the 
Oentenionalis.^ 

* Another passage in Flinj, " Qnatarnis denariis scripnla ejus permntata quondam, ut aw% 
reperio,'* appears to oonfirm the rise in the yaloe of gold in his days, which seems to hare 
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Whon ConMtaniino instituted hifl reform in the Boman coinage, he 
would np|)Ofir to have docrccd that 7 aurei, each weighing 4 Byzantine 
miniphm, or f^ainmoti, should be coined out of the ounce of gold, each 
nuroiiM HC<}or(lirigly containing 3*43 scruples of fine gold to *57 of alloy. 
Iloiino M liiirui wore coined out of 288 Byzantine scruples of gold, and 
ttiuN II luMivior standard was established, weighing fourteen ordinary 
ounc<tN. but divided as uhuaI into twelve, each ounce containing seven solidi 
innt'tMui of six, and weighing 28 scruples instead of 24 — 472'5 gr. tr. 
inNt(*iul of '105 gr. tr. As it was decided by the Emperor that all pay- 
ntontH into thu trciiHurv in lino gold — aurum coctum — should be made 
in tluN hoAvior pound, the profit must have been considerable ; but about 
((trty yviiVH laU«r, in the reign of the elder Yalentinian, this enactment 
WAN Kot AHido, and it was ordered that all payments in bullion — nuxasa 
auri Hhould Ih) nuulo in tlio pound of 72 solidi ; the solidus itself being 
honiH>forth ooininl auri ohri/zi^ or of the finest gold. Thus, it would 
apiHMiri \von> laid tlio founctatious of a double system of weight ; the 
ttnlinnrv HUndunI, otlon known as the Libra dxidua^ or the pound of 
Ti itolidl. and the luHivior iH>und of 84 solidi, based upon the number of 
auroi cointnl by C\ni8tnntino out of tlio pound of gold, which was used 
nultcKHiuontly for weighing IniUHca, gold ore, or unrefined gold. To this 
hmvior |Hnuul amy Ik> tnicod Ti^yes-trt'ujht The MeroA-ingians, adopt- 
ing tho Hvmntino KV^tom for the standard of their currency, and the 
vriu^it-ivm for thoir unit of weighty gave 24 grains to the denier, and 
ft70> to tho outux\ or lt>*S7%'> gr. tr., and 4(>5 gr. tr. respectively; but 
ill tho INirict l\ud-do-Man.\ at\or it was assimilated to the standard of 
•rr\\v\^woight, tho ounoo woigheil 472*25 gr. tr., or 672 wheat-corns, 
rxjiolly m» gmitui of ivrn, ihrvo sterling j^nco, or a bezant of 67"5 gr. 
tr. xwkvk' than X\w lighter ouuco« which was thus raised from six to strem 
H^Iidi.^ 

vHm^Uo ^>**'l^wtt^?. TV A'y^t%:r%s A<itiiyi%M%%t cf tA* to th* IK. or 4"S scniptes. repbccd tfat 
^^a;^u« u«.Wr \^;AnkV,U . ai\U i: l\X^ (s^^ufiM n,t »ix Acrvi oc ^.^ to the IK. cr yi6 tcrgplM of 

*^: cc I U*4 w 1. Aa 

yi( »>v. .-•*.'; I'-.V',' >o.i -J «.v;;.* v.V«fc?»'^ :.* .vc 'rv : ,* -^ •.z*tz :*** .-»:::•■« ^"^^ i^^' "»■? to 
tvfi^u O .>■/ '^.JL^.•l.-.■, ,•.*■ *v.iii r».'at :>f i.?/.* j..s,:i^i ,v. :. >.*. J3 :2^ *c*r.\3X yKts* sir 
(K"*!* *,"* .•*•,;-. j.k *. w f liv ,va.-w ,•* :V.* "i. a -« ..-v 7 ;"i ,-^ir:.-7-. "^ ♦CAS-iiri :t wwris wipa u 

MM ivf. 

4n. Jt^'. ^.\ * .- . \\ 1 * /** /u /l*" V'j't ;:.»*■.-;;•;:■* ;• \l*i ".-w: ift=ir t^".*?* ^ !H 
*%w*VA.' *.t'i .^^t f •!;« v ;• .* on j .w» . ,Vi/. 1 .'j^ \ ;■ .v. .• '..':. v. t.:. i. .' wii: ."rifnht 
V>.fc. % ,"■• I.-* .'» l.i^ ri-.-« ■ w^^'-cH. i-x ■ .'• : w ii" in* ***■■.;•: '. sr-.i; .-.usf 1: u^rC' nr^as rfc'w. 
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When CoDstantine fixed the weight of the aureus at the standard 
which it 80 long retained, he also instituted a change in the silver coina^^ 
the Milliarensis and the Keration usurping the position once held by the 
earlier denarius and quinarius. The milliarensis is supposed to have re- 
ceived its name from 1000 passing for a pound of gold when it was 
originally coined, or, to speak more correctly, 1008, twelve being given in 
exchange for each of the new aurei of 84 to the lb. Of the specimens of 
these coins mentioned b^ Pinkerton, two are worthy of especial notice, a 
milliarensis of Constantino, weighing 695 gr. tr., and another of Priscus 
Attains, weighing 81*25 gr. tr., or exactly in the proportion of six and 
seven. Assuming that l£e proportion between ^old and silver stood at 
the later impericd standard of 20 scruples of gmd to 288 of silver, or 
14*4 to 1, 3*43 scruples of fine gold would have passed for 49*392 

(49*392 \ 
—^ — or] 4116 scruples, or about 69*5 gr. tr. 

to the milliarensis, calculating by the Byzantine scruple, the exact weight 
of the coin of Constantino ; whilst 4 scruples of fine gold would have 

^-j^ or J 4*8 scruples, or 81 

tr., to the larger coin, answering to the milliarensis of Attains, 
he lesser coin then would appear to have been the true and original 

milliarensis, or " thousandth," of Constantino [ — v^™ — =69*5 1 adapted 

to his alloyed aureus containing 3*43 Byzantine scruples, or 57*9 gr. 

(57'9xl4*4 \ 

— '-j^ =69-5 1 ; whilst the larger may be identified 

with the major nummvs of 60 to tne lb. (60x81=4860), a milliarensis 
only in name, though twelve would have passed for an aureus containing 

(67'5xl4*4 \ 
^ =81 1 when a pound of silver was 

worth five solidi. The keration, from its name, was evidently the half 
of the milliarensis, representing the amount of silver passing for the sixth 
part of a scruple of gold, twenty-four keratia being thus exchanged for a 
solidus. The denarius still continued to be coined, but not under its 
original name. Upon its revival by Diocletian, if gold had stood in the 
proportion of 14*4 to 1, and if twenty-five denarii passed, as usual, for 
an aureus of 60 to the lb. (or 48 scruples of gold, Koman weight), each 

denarius would have contained [ - — oi^ — - or) 48*6 gr. tr. of silver, 

and would have passed under the new system as a coin of twenty in- 

easily accounted for. Mr. FinUy alludes to coins that oa|;ht to have weighed 400 grains, cal- 
culating by the Roman pound, adding that no specimens have heen ever found above 384 
grains. But 384 : 400 : : 24 : 25, or in the exact proportion of the Byzantine and Roman pounds. 
The denarius of Diocletian, weighing 48*6 gr. tr., was not the hundredth of the Roman pound, 
but it was exactly the hundredth of the Byzantine pound of 4860 grains. For these and many 
similar reasons, it is, I think, allowable to conclude that the Byzantine, or later Roman, system 
dates from the reign of Constantine. 
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fet^ of twentj-fire to the anrecis eontaining 67*5 gr. tr. of fine gold 

I -Vri— =67*5 L Sadi would appear to have been the case, bat as the 

denariiM reyived bj Diocletian exacti j answered to the hondiedth part of 
the Byzantine pound, weighing 48^ gr. tr., it seeins to hare acquired 
the name of Centenionalis, n^ler which it figores in the edicts of the 
foorth and fifth centuries.^ 

From this time forward, the name of denarios ceasmg to be applied to 
a sQ^er coin, was transferred to a piece of copper money, 6000 osoally 
passing for a solidns, which wonld give the copper denarius an average 
weight a little under the Byzantine scruple, — ^the third of a centenionalis 
rather than the third of a drachma. When a solidns passed for 20 lbs. 

(5760 \ 
gggg or J "96 of a scruple, 

and 300 would have been coined out of a pound; when 25 lbs. w^e given 

for a solidns, the denarius would have reached 1 4ggg or] 1-2 scrupleSy or 

240 to the lb.y thus giving a difference of about 4 gr. tr. in the wdght of 
the coin, according to the value of copper at the period in which it was 
struck' Shortly before the middle of Uie fifth century, the third Valen- 
tinian issued a decree, enacting, under heavy penalties, that a solidns 
** bought of the Collectarius for 7200 nummi," or a coin of full weight, 
should never pass for less than 7000, thus fixing its current value at the 
latter sum ; but as Cassiodorus, writing in the name of Theodoric to 
Boethius, about seventy years later, assigns various abstruse and philo- 
sophical reasons why ''Uie ancients decid^ that the solidus should aiways 

* Cod. Theod., lib. iz. tit. zxiii 2, ad an. 395 ; Lib. xiii. tit. ii. 6, <uf on. 397 ; Lib. xr. 
tit. ix. \^ad an. 384. It may be infeired, I think, from the milliarensis differioe in the exact 
prjp(;rtioD of the aarei coDt«iDiii^67-9 gr.tr. aDd^'5 gr.tr. respectirelj of fine gold, that 
upon the repeal <A the enactment of Conitantine abont the pound of gold, a coinage in 6ne gold 
wai reiiunj«KL The eariient mention of the coin bj name will be foond, I belicTe, in £piph*> 
BiuN, who held the pee of Constantia, in Cyprus, ffom 367 to 402, and who writes, *' The ^^^w^ni 
call the argenteas Miliarision.** The coin of^be larger type of 60 to the lb. seems to have 
become the standard, for it adapts itself exactl^o the flactuations in the raloe of gold. Thoa 

when gold stood at 14*4 ( ^t orj tw^l^ milliaMRs passed for a solidos, when it roao 

^ 18 (^-^^f^ or) fifteen, and when it again declined to 16-8 (]^^^ or) f(mrteui of 

the silver passed for one of the gold coins. Th^ipoin of the lighter tjpe, 14 of which would 
have passed ibr 12 of the heavier milliarenses, most have disappeared from the circpdatioa 
when gold ceased to be in the proportion of 14*4 to 1, wh^h would appear t^^MSeen tlie 
■tandard in the time of Diocletian and ^onstantine. It ir cnapos to notice^HBcom to the 
old standard of the East, — five gold coins to a silver nuna, — ifthe five aorJPpaMing for 100 
oentenionales, a pound or mina of silver. 

'Mr. (Inlsj (Oreeee^ i. p. 536) looks upon these as separate coins, which he calls the imm- ' 
mut and the aenaritts, hut 1 doubt if. as a name, "nuromus" was ever applied exclusivelv to 
anj one particular coin. It beIonge<l rather to the coin, whether silver, cupper, or gold, in 
which accounts were kept ; and in this sense our shilling and pennv are numm^vui not the 
fl'irin, half-crown, or fourp«rnnv piece. The difference in thn* weight of thsMSious copper 
denarii is, 1 think, fully accounted fur by the flMluation in the proportion''^^<ld and silver 
between 18 and 14 4 to 1. 
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pass for 6000 denarii/' it may be inferred that the enactment of Yalen- 
tinian was regarded in the sixth century as an exception to the genei^l 
rule, due probably to some fluctuation in the value of the metal. Jus- 
tinian, re-establishing or confirming the proportion between gold and 
silver at 14'4 to 1, decreed that the solidus should pass for 180 oboli, 
instead of 210, thus reducing its current value a seventh, and making it 
pass for 6000 instead of 7000 denarii. As the Emperor also fixed the 
value of copper at 20 lbs. to the solidus, this obolus would have been 

equal in value to [ -^^ or] 32 scruples of copper ; and at the relative 

proportion between silver and copper during the reign of Justinian, of 

100 to 1, ( -^ or j 900 oboli would have been coined out of the pound of 

silver. Tne obolus to which Procopius alludes was, therefore, evidently 
the obolua bractealis, or silver follis, twenty-five being coined out of 8 

(16*876x8 \ 
— 25 ^^) 5** 8^- ^' ^ ^^^ 

silver foUis. The copper denarius, answering as a weight to the gramme, 
or Byzantine scruple of 6 keratia or 24 grains of corn, passed into 
Western Europe as the prototype of the Merovingian denarius, or silver 
denier, the precursor of the Oarlovingian or sterling penny, whilst the 
silver follis, weighing 8 grains of com, became the ongmal of the Heller 
or halfpenny of the old Cologne marc, and of the Braciealia of the 
North and West^ its equivalent appearing amongst the Irish as the Pin* 
ginn^ or third of their silver Sgreaoal} 

' NaveU. Theod, xxr. ad an. 440 ; Cassid. Var. Lib. L Ep. 10 ; Cod. JuH, Lib. z. tit. 
Ixxvi. ; Cod, Theod, Lib. zi. tit zzi. 2, a<f an, 896 ; Procop. Hist, Arc, 25 ; Do, traduit 
par M, Isambertf p. 860 (quoted by Mr. Finlay). The 200 nmnmi aboTe its current yalue of 
7000 repreaented toe price of the aolidus. ; Fortunate indee4 would be tbe purchaser who could 
** buj money'* for notnine. Atfuming that the proportion between silver and copper remained 
stationarr at 100 to 1, when the solioas passed for 6000 denarii, each weighing 16*2 gr. tr. of 
copper, the gold coin was worth 972 gr. tr., or the fifth of a pound of siWer, and the proportion 
between gold and silver was at the normal sti^Uu^ of 14*4 to 1. When the solidus passed for 
6000 denarii, each weighing 20*25 gr. tr., it iRb worth 1215 gr. tr., or the/our^ of a pound of 
silver, — the medallion of Attalus,-jgpd the proportion was aa high as 18 to 1. The enact- 
ment of 422 (Cdd. Theod, Lib. viii^t. iv. 27), |>ermitting the Primipilares to pay into the 
treasury, aa sportula,/<nir aurei for a pound of silver,* fixes the proportion at that epoch at 
18 to 1. Justinian, re-establishing the standard of Diocletian and Constantine, passed the 
solidus for 180 instead of 210 oboli, or silver folles,— for 972 gr. tr. of silver, instead of 1134 

(1134 \ 
g=7g orl 16*8 to 14*4 to I. Hence it seema 

evident that the decree of Yalentinian m. in 440, fixing the current value of the solidus at 

(1 A*2 \t 7000 \ 
-^ — =^ 1134 gr. tr. in silver, was a first 

attempt at bringing down sold from the high price to which it had risen during the confusion 

following the ML of the Western Empire. When a solidus passed for 1134 gr. tr. of silver, 

five woiud have been worth 5670 gr. tr., or Constantine*s heavy pound, and twenty of these 

pounds would have been coined into ( 700O =^^'^ **) ^^^ copper denarii, each weighing 

16*2 ffr. tr. ; so that it would seem aa if, between a.d. 440 and the era of Justinian, the heavier 
•fbuna of Com tantine must have replaobd the Libra Oeddua as the monetary standard. It was 
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NOTE A. 

The Roman measures of capacity have descended to us with sufficient accuTacy, for 
though they are reckoned in the poem of Rheranius Fannius by the Byzantine stan- 
d&rdf they were then still identical in principle with the system in use under Vespasian, 
and the difference is easily calculated. In the Attic measures, however, we have not been 
equally fortunate, for with the statement of Pliny that 10 Attic drachmae, of the type 
of his time, went to the Cyathus, it is impossible to suppose that they were originally 
adapted to the drachma of Constantinople ; whilst the identification of the Attic me- 
dimnus with the measure of six modii in ordinary use amongst the Romans, is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. Cicero, in his oration against Verres, the scene of whose misdeeds was 
in Sicily, alludes several times to the medimnus as a well-known measure of six modii 
in that quarter, without ever hinting that it was the Attic medimnus ; for it appears 
to have been the measure in ordinary use amongst the Romans, who derived their sys- 
tem of weight, their earlier currency, and apparently their measures of capacity, from 
Sicily rather than from Attica. Nepos, the contemporary of Cicero, in his account of 
Atticus, says that the latter gave to every Athenian citizen ^* seven modii of wheat, 
which is the amount of the measure that is called a medinmus at Athens," — " septem 
modii tritici, qui modus mensuno medimnus Athenis appellatur'* — an explanation that 
would appear to be utterly uncalled for, if the measure in use at Athens in his days 
had been the ordinary medimnus of nx modiL Polybius, wh6 calculates by tne 
Sicilian as well as by the Attic medimnus, gives *^as nearly as possible — fiaXiera 
WW — two-thirds of an Attic medimnus of wheat," as the monthly rations of the Roman 
legionary on service. Cato allowed four and a half modii of wheat to a slave for each 
of the six summer months during which he was at full work, and a rather larger 
amount of bread and wine to a laoourer hired by the day, in return apparently for 
more work : so that if the Attic medimnus of the days of Polybius is reckoned at only 
MX modii, the monthly allowance of a Roman legionary on service was less than that of 
one of Cato*s slaves at full work.^ 

The Issaron, or Omer, the tenth of an Ephah or of a Bath, was equal to $even Attic 
Cotyhe according to Josephus, which serves to identify the Hebrew measure of his 
days with the HeptacoUjlon mentioned by Aristophanes. This Attic Cotyla must not 
be confounded with the measure that appears in Pollux as the third of a Chcenix, still 
less with the Cotyla, or quarter-Choenix, of the Byzantine standard. As the tenth of 
an Eplmh of 90 lioiuan lbs., an I»saron of wheat would have weighed 9 lbs., its seventh 
part, or an Attic (.otyla, al>out 15*54 oz, — (15-36 oz.=:) 50 Danes, or a little over a 
oextiiriuH — and as the Bath, or Ephah, contained 72 Sextarii, the Attic Cotyla and the 
Sextarius would have been in the proportion of 7*2 and 7. As the Sextarius was the 
sixth of a Chous, the Cotyla the seventh of a Heptacotylon, any two svsteius in which 
the Chous and the Heptacotylon occupied a similar position would have ditfered in 
the proportion of C and 7*2 — that is to say, as an onlinary medimnus of which the 
Chous was the nxtfenih, contained 120 lbs. of wheat, a medimnus of which the Hep- 
tacotylon was the sixUeuih, would have held 144 lbs., a double talent of the lighter 
Attic standard, or rather over stvm modii. When Pliny gives 15 Attic drachms to 

daring this epoch that tho M»*rovingiun kingdom first aroHC, — the heart of it, Champanie ; 
which, DcrhapR, may account for the standanl of Constantino becoming the peculiar etandard 
of weight in tliat quarter. 

* Cic. »» Ver, ; Cor. Nep. Att, 2 ; Pdyh. vi. 39 ; Cato^ Ivi. It would be difficult to point 
out the authority by ^honi the Attic me<linjnu8 was first identified with the meanure of six 
modii, but I cannot trace the assertion further back than one of the chapters appended to 
Galen. Herodotus distinguiNlies the Attic measure from the metlimnus in wliich he calculates, 
which waa apparently the mcaHure in ordinary use, that pobsed from Greece, through Sicily, 
to tho Romani. 
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the qnarter-HemiDa, he implies the existence of a Hemina of 60, a Sextarius of 120, 
and a Medimnus of 5760 Attic drachmae, or 138*6 Ibe., about a sextarius short of seven 
modii. These trivial differences had probably been done away with long before his 
time, though the earlier measure seems to have been adapted to the full standard of 
the talent, to judge from the passage in Herodotus, in which he says : — ** The Artaba is 
a Persian measure containing 3 Attic choenixes more than an Attic medimnus.*' As- 
suming that the Attic medimnus was made up of the usual number of 48 choenixes, 
the two measures would have been in the proportion of 48 and 51, thus giving 

(_ — M 153 lbs. or 6000 Darics to the Persian measure, which evidently corre- 

Sonded with a double-talent of the gold-weight of that age. Thus from the era in which 
erodotus was writing, until the date at which the Attic drachma was adapted to the 
later Roman ounce, the local medimnus in use at Athens seems to have been a measure 
answering to seven Roman modii^ 

Josepnus, however, when he gives ten Attic medimni to the Cor, identifies the former 
measure with the ephah of 90 Roman lbs., in which he is borne out by Hesychius and 
Suidas, who descrioe the artaba as " a Median corn-measure identicsd with the Attic 
medimnus," evidently meaning the artaba at the intermediate standard of four and a 
ludf modii In the poem of Khemnius Fannius also, the Attic amphora is described 
as half as large again as the Roman, or as a measure of four and a half modii, thus 
identifying the Attic measures of capacity there described with the system £uniliar to 
Josephus ; for as it is in a subsequent passage that the writer gives the rules for liquid 
measure, his previous remarks must have reference to dry measure. Hence the medim- 
nus of seven modii, which may be regarded as the true and original Attic standard of 
the West, must be diBtingmsned from the lesser measure, which may be looked upon 
as the Attic standard of the East. The name of ** Attic** seems to have been apphed, 
at a certain period, throughout the East, to everything that was Greek or Western, 
much as the name of *' Frank" has been used indiscriminately in the same quarter for 
everything that is European, and may have come in this manner to mean the standards 
in ordinary use throughout the Greek kingdoms of the East. ** The Attic mina must 
be used for weight and currency, for it is identical with the Italian mina which has 
25 staters (the Roman pound), the Italian litra has 24 ;" thus the Alexandrian autho- 
rity already quoted, from which it may be seen how the Attic standard accommodated 
itself to successive eras.' 

Attic silver-weight, gradually forgotten under that name in the West after the rise 
of the Macedonian empire, seems to have been more familiarly known as the standard 
of Alexandria, and occasionally as the Egyptian talent In the time of Epiphanius an 
Alexandrian sextarius of oil weighed 2 lbs., or a third more than the Roman sextarius 

* Joseph. Anttq. iii. G. 6 ; Pollux^ z. 19, iv. 23 ; Plin. ff.N, xxi. sec. 109 ; Herod, i. 192. 
The word aved by Jotephus is d^aapioft the Greek form of the "numnms assarius" of the 
liomans, which was the tenth of a decalitron or deoarias. ** Apud Romance talentum est sep- 
taaginta libriB, sicut Plautus ostendit in Mustellaria, qui ait dao talenta esse centum quadra- 
ginta libras " (Serv. t» JSn. v. 112). The talent is often used by Poly bins as a measure of 
capacity, " talents of wheat " being frequently stipulated for in the conventions which he re- 
cords ; so that the difierence between Dervius and Isidore may be reconciled by supposing the 
standard of 72 lbs. to have represented the talent of 6000 denarii, that of 70 lbs. the medimnus 
of 7 modii. The intimate connection between Attic-weight and cold-weight is worthy of 
notice, 48 staters of Attic silver-weight and 50 Darics being equal m weight, the two talents 
standing, like the Roman and Byzantine pounds, in the proportion of 25 and 24. If the 
Roman pound, which was a mina subdivided on the duodecimal principle, represents the 
original system of the West, Attic silver-weight was once apparently identical with the Persian 
current gold-talent, the Sicilian gold-talent of three staters (3x16 = 48 staters ^ 50 Darics) 
representing a minute portion of it. At a later period 48 enirei weighed a lighter Attic mina 
of 1 00 dracliron, or 50 staters. 

* Joseph. Antiq. xv. 9. 2. From the passage in the Alexandrian writer it will he seen that, 
under the name of the Italian mina, the old Roman pound continued to be used after the 
establishment of the Byzantine standard 
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of oil, or 18 OB. ; 80 that the standard of weight at Alexandria about the opening of the 
fifth century stood in the proportion oifowr to three towards the Roman standard, thus 
representing Attic silver-weight. The talents of 90 lbs. and 20 lbs., both of which 
occasionally appear under the name of " the Ptolemaic talent," are also met with as 
Egyptian standards of weight ; but the true Alexandrian mina of 16 oz. seems to haye 
represented the scientific standard of the East, for it is quoted in one of the chapters 
appended to Galen's works as " the physician's mina," a description applied by rhnj 
to the mina of 100 lighter drachmae, or denarii, which was evidently regarded in his 
days as the scientific standard of the West.^ 

At Jerusalem, and at Tyre, the Attic system, as it was known in the East, seems to 
haye obliterated all recollection of any pre-existing standards. In the weU-known 
passage of Ezekiel (xly. 10-14) the Septuagint renders Ephah and Bath by Clutnix and 
CoiyuLy vaangMdnm indiscriminately for both measures. Elsewhere, '' the Omer is the 
tendi of an Ephah^ is rendered '' the Chmer is the tenth of the Trimodia — rww Tpu» 
fuTptaw/* thus making the Seah the metron or modius ; whilst Cotvla stands for the Log 
in Leviticus, and both Omer and Homer are always rendered bv the same word, Chmer. 
Josephus, a trustworthy authority for his own days, can scarcely be said to throw more 
light than the Seventy translators upon the time Wore the Captivity. He weighs gold 
by Uie Daric, a coin not to be founa in the Pentateuch, in which the shekel of gold is 
always the shekel of the sanctuary, to which Josephus gives a weight of four Attic 
drachma, identifying it with the l^rrian coin of his own days, and thus giving the 
talent of the Pentateuch a weight of 12,000 denarii, or a double talent of the later 
Attic standard. Not that he commits himself to such a statement, for whilst he gives 
100 minae to the Hebrew talent, specifying the weight of the mina of his own time, in 
his calculations he always uses the Daric or the shekel, cautiously avoiding all alloaion 
to the talent of the PentateucL The Darhmon is never alluded to by any of the writers 
of the Old Testament before the Captivity ; the mina only occurs once, in the First Boc^ 
of Kings. The talent of the Pentateuch seems to have oeen based upon a different sys- 
tem from the standard familiar to Josephus ; and from the reticence and vagueness of 
the Alexandrian translators and Josepnus upon such points, it may be £[atihered that 
the Jews of their time retained little, if any, recollection of the standards in use before 
the date of the Captivity.' 

The information afforded on the same subject by Epiphanius, who held the see of 
Constantia in Cyprus from 367 to 402, is probably only a reflection of the Christian 
tradition of his age, but it is orthodox rather than convincing. With a denarius of 8 
to the oz., a talent of 12,000 denarii would weigh 125 Roman lbs., and the Hebrew 
talent is naturally estinuited at this amount by the bishop. The obolus, according to 
the same authority, was once a small silver coin of 80 to the oz., " because 20 oboli 
went to the didrachmon in Leviticus." The denarius '' brought into Canaan by 
Abraluun** aflfords a basis of calculation, the sicilicus supplies a shekel, the stater a 
shekel of the sanctuary, and so 2000 shekels, the talent of the Pentateuch, weigh 1500 
oz., or 125 lbs. From the apparent similarity between Syrian and Roman weight, the 
original Hebrew talent may nave approached very closely to the same standard, but in 
following up any researches into the subject, Epiphamus is scarcely a guide to be 
implicitly relied upon. The light of tradition, wmch seems to have glimmered faintly, 
if at all, upon the Alexandrian translators, shone with a st€»dy glure, as usual, some 
twelve or tnirteen centuries afterwards, upon the Rabbins. The nominal unit of weight 
under the Caliphs and Egyptian Sultans was the habbas, or barley-corn, and in ttose 

* Plin. H. N. XXI. 19 ; Oalen (Kiibn), vol. xix. etc. c. 14 ; Epijph. de Pond. xxiv. 

' To the names which have an Eastero oriein, such aa mtno, ficuicMf , and nummas oftannf, 
may apparently be added drachma. It has Seen sometimes supposed to have meant originally 
" a handful,** but Homer and Hesiod, ienorant of that happy, out problematical, era in which 
money passed by the handful, never allooe to such a coin. Had they been aware of its existence, 
they would have written darchma and didarehmon, in accordance with the rales of the dialect 
they used. The appearance of the darkmon in the writings of the Jews after the Captifity 
seems to mark an epoch of change. 
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gnxDB Maimonides estimates the shekel of the sanctuary. Six em displaced the 
amount of water contained in the Loff, and the whole system of ear^ Hebrew weight 
was rebuilt upon the basis suppliea by this traditionary measurement Amongst 
Christians, as well as Jews, the weights and measures of the Old Testament had 
acouired a sanctity and mysterious sig^oification unknown apparently to the Jews of an 
earner age, who seem to have contented themselves with reckoning their sacred shekel 
as a tetradrachmon of the ordinary currency of the time.^ 

Into the mysteries of the earlier talents I have not yentured to penetrate, leaving 
such questions in hi abler hands. When Alexander substituted t-ne Greek for the 
Persian standard of currency, he seems to have followed an Asiatic precedent, for 
Eastern conquerors obliterated, as feu: as in them lav, every vestige of tne ascendancy 
of Uieir predecessors. Defaced cartouches, and dbarred fragments of inscriptions, 
everywhere attest their policy in this respect ; and when Darius regulated the Fersian 
currency it may be doubted if he merely perpetuated the fixed and immutable standards 
of pre-existing empires. During his reign the silver tribute was weighed by the Baby- 
lonian, the gold from India by the Euboic talent, to be melted into oullion. and again 
issued in the form of coins ; but it is more than doubtful if the coins, whether of gold 
or silver, which were thus issued, were adapted respectively to either of the above 
standards of weight When PeUU Boya/ux were coined in France in 1305, at 70 to the 
marc, it was ordered that 64 should pass for a '*marc d*or fin de Ftm ;^ so.that, by 
weighing a Paris coined marc of fine gold of that date, we should obtain (64X54, or) 
3456 gr. tr., the marc Toumaii, not the marc de Troves, the standard of currency, and 
not tlM standard of weight Assuming that the Siglos of the age of Xenophon corre- 
sponded exactly with the silver coin oi Darius, the mina of 20 oz., and the talent of 
too lbs., represent the standard of the silver coinage issued by that Idng, without 
however affording any certain clue to the talent by which the silver tribute was 
weiffhed.' 

Various minor difficulties beset the path of the inquirer into the distant past It 
is curious to find amongst the ancients the peculiarity, sometimes supposed to have been 
confined to the nations of Northern Europe, of counting by *' the fiftn half," for instance, 
or " the seventh half,** meaning respectively four and a half or six and a half Pridcian, 
in alluding to this custom, asserts that the Romans learnt it from the Greeks, but Yarro 
merely aJls it '' a custom of our forefathers," and it was probably a relic of very ancient 
times, derived originally from the East The ''long hundred of 120, or six score, 
known amongst our ancestors, at the time of the Norman conquest, as *' the English 
hundred,** is also traceable ; for the Scholiast on the first Philippic of Demosthenes, in 
describing the talent, says, ''The drachma has 6 oboli, so are there in the talent 6000 
dradims, and three myriadi of oboli — rpurfwptovt ^oXovf.** Thus the Myriad seems 
originally, like the Hebrew Kikkar, to have represented a round number, fluctuating 
between the decimal and duodecimal systems until it settled finally into " ten thousand. 
The duodecimal svstem was in favour with the Babylonians ; the talent of the Penta- 
teuch evidently followed the decimal: starting from the same basis, the JSkinetan 
obolus, the former system develops the " talent of the Islands," the ktter, thePersian 
silver talent' 

1 Eptph. de Pond, xxiv. The Rabbinical experiment has been duly tested in modem times, 
bat 108 Egyptian dirfaems of 61 bariev-coniB, according to MaimoBides, also coincided in 
weight with the amoant of water displaced by the six eggs. Consequently the Bcientific 
German*! calculation gives barley of about 19 lbs. to the modios, a result that would have 
astoniiifaed PHnv, who gives 15 lbs. as the highest average, and would gladden the heart of a 
practical agriculturist, if the grain would grow beyond the fostering atmosphere of the study. 

^ Herod, iii. 89, 96; Le Blane{td\i. 1692), p. 180. Some very able authorities on such 
subjects calculate as if fluctuations in the value of the precious metals, and variations in the 
standards of currency, commenced at the epoch in which they are first traceable, and were 
nnknown in the great Eastern empires of antiquity. 

> " Multiplica 100 vicies 126, in 15120 summa concressit,** wrote the venerable Beda ; and, 
on another occasion, " in 100 autem quatuordecies 7 nomerantur.'* " Quindecies qnadrageni, 
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A more serious difficulty is presented by the Hrope. ''Let the commercial mina 
weigh 138 Stephanephoran drachmse according to the standard of the mint, and have a 
Hrope of 12 drachmae ; and let all buy and sell by this mina, except where there is 
an express agreement to buy and sell by monetary weight («>>of apyvfuov^ or silver- 
weight), setting the beam of the balance on a level, canying the 150 Stephanephoran 
drachm^ The Peniamnoun to have for Hrope a commercial mina, the commercial 
talent to have five commercial mime." Such is the substance of a portion of a Greek 
inscription in which this Hrope ih^) plays a part for which it is difficult to assign a 
satisfactory explanation. Apmy the test to Attic silver-weight, and 138 drachma give 
a mina of 9315 gr. tr., raised, ov the addition of a ^^^ of 12 drachmse, or 810 gr. tr., 
to 10,125 grains, or a mina of the iEginetan talent To a mina of 100 denarii add a 
Hrope of 12, and it will weigh (6026*8+723*216, or) 6750 gr. tr., a mina of Attic silver- 
weignt. No rule can be laid down upon the subject of the Hrope without some further 
knowledge of the system with which it was connected ; but as all the earlier weights 
with which we are practically acquainted are considerably heavier than the standards 
reached from existing coins, it may be conjectured that, in early days, and with an 
nnalloyed coinage, the difference between the standards of weight and currency was in 
some manner regulated by this contrivance.^ 

The Euboic tolent must have been a familiar standard amongst the Romans when 
they used it for all their conventions with the Oarthaginians and Western Greeks ; so 
Ceuniliar, indeed, that no Roman authority has thought it necessary to enter into any 
explanation on the subject. By reckoning the Sibylonian talent at 7000 Attio 
drachma, Pollux seems to have tacitly assumed that the familiar Attio talent of 6000 
represented Euboic weight, and the calculation of Appian, by identifying it with the 
Alexandrian standard, seems topoint to a very similar conclusion. Rightly or wrongly, 
they appear to have identified Euboic weight with the talent in ordinary use amongst 
the Ropians. In the fragments of Festus, preserved by Paulus Diaconus and oUiers, 
there seems to be too much confusion to arrive at any certainty ; but if the Attic mina 
of JEliBn may be supposed to represent the mina of Rhemnius Fannius, or Roman 
pound, his calculation that 72 of these minsB went to the Babylonian talent would 
identify the Babylonian standard with that of the lighter Attic weighty and consequently 
the Euboic mina with the Roman pound.^ 

iexcenti ; qnindecies octoni, centies" such is his calculation io the rale he gives for finding the 
indiction. Some of the early English Statutes lay down a rale for usinfi: the hundreds of fivo 
and of six score respectively, but without some such clue arithmetical problems are occasionally 
involved in considerable mystery. Beda evidently calculated by both ; but by what long- 
forgotten " custom " was he guided ? A notable instance of a similar difficulty occurs in the 
Servian census, by which the first class was afwessed, according to Livy, at 100,000 Asses, hot 
acconiing to Pliny and Festus at 120,000. The lowest assessment mentioned by Polybios 
was 400 drachmsB, or 4800 Asses, which seems to favour the reckoning of Pliny and Festus, 
and to show that the early Romans calculated by *' the long hundred.'* 

1 Bijckh, Polit. Econ.f p. 193, Note A. Tlio heavier of the two standards brought from 
Athens by Mr. Bon;on, weighing 9980 frr* tr., approaches very closely to this commercial or 
^ginetan mina, which, without the Hrope of 12 drachmto, reduced to 9315 grains, also 
approaches very closely to the standard generally ascribed to the earlier ^ginetan coinage. 
Assuming 60*75 gr. tr. as the weight of the Stephanephoran drachma, 138 drachmie give a 
commercial mina of 8383*5 gr. tr., approaching vory closely to the Persian silver mina, and the 
early standard of Corinth, which is raised by a Ilropt ofl2 drachma;, or 729 ^. tr., to 9112*5, 
a double Syrian mina, corresponding with (10125 — 1012*5 = 9112*5, or) an ^nnetan mina 
reducftd a tenth in weight. Where Pollux (ix. G) says that the stater in gold weight was 
equivalent to the mina in silver weifrht, he is evidently alluding to the Hrope, 

• Pbaux, ix. 6 ; Appian, v. 2 ; JSlian, i. 22 ; Festus (Miiller, 1839), n. 359, and Notes. To 
the talents of Rhodes and Asia Minor— Cistophoram — Festufi in supposed to give 4500 denarii, 
or 4000 cistophori and 7500 denarii; to the Euboic talent 7500 ci8to])hori " in Greek money, 
which in ours is 4000 denarii." It is easy to point out the confusion, 7500 denarii being the 
proper standard of the talents of Rhodes and Asia Minor, whilst a talent of 4000 cistophori, 
each of which was worth 24 denarii, would have been equal to 10,000 denarii, the early JEgine- 
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<■ 

Hie Romans of the later Republic aud earlier Empire seem to hare been familiar 
with two standards, a larger talent, weighing 120 Ibe. or 10,000 Attic drachmse, and a 
lesser, weighing 72 lbs. or 6000 drachmsB, to which they always seem to have ^ven the 
name of Attic weight To the heavier standard, corresponding with the i^^netan, 
Sicilian, or Island talent, they give no name, Vitruvius merely remarking that 4000 
talents weighed 480,000 lbs. ;' but it was probably the " magnum talentum" so often 
met with in the earlier writers,— for it may be gathered from the Assyrian weights 
brought from Nineveh, that a system of double-weight was in use of old, and the Roman 

gound seems to have been a lessor mina, or Hemina, of the standard adopted from the 
icilian Greeks. This was the talent that formed the groundwork of the Roman 
measures of capacity, and most of the Greek, and to which the original copper coinage 
conformed, whether uncia or cfuUcoSy as well as the silver currency of the type of the 
ipaxfiri iraxeia. In short, it was the talent in ordinary use amongst the Romans, in 
common with many other neople of Western Europe, before they adapted their denarius 
to the later Attic type. Sixty larger minsB of average wheat would have been contained 
in an ordinary medimnus of six modii, seventy of these minse in an Attic medimnus of 
seven modii, the Roman and Athenian measures answering in this respect to the Euboio 
and Babylonian talents in the well-known passage of Herodotus. It would be not a 
little singular if^ in their conventions and treaties, the Romans were accustomed to use 
a different talent from either of the two with which they were most familiar ; e<]^ually 
singular, if not more so, that this talent in particular should have escaped the notice of 
all their writers on the subject But in the very familiarity of the standard lay the 
chance of its being forgotten. No explanation about the "magnum talentum was 
required by the audiences of Plautus, or of Terence, nor did the Romans of the later 
Republic experience any difficulty about the talent that appeared in the majority of 
their treaties. Pollux and the writers of his age, by which time the earlier standard, 
adapted from the Sicilian Greeks, lay hidden and forgotten at the base of the Roman 
measures of capacity, naturally identified the talent in ordinary use with the Attic 
weight with wluch they were most familiar. In later days Epiphanius and Priscian 
wrote as if the denarius and Attic drachma had conformed from time immemorial to the 
Byzantine standard of eight to the oz. As it is hazardous on such a subiect to venture 
beyond a conjecture, I will only add that there seems a strong probability that the 
Euboic talent was only another name for the .^)ginetan, Sicili^, or Island standard, 
which may be traced apparently as far as Syria, and may be regarded perhaps as the 
earliest standard of weight and currency in use amongst the Greeks.^ 



NOTE B. 



If the denarius is supposed to have passed for 16 Asses as early as the dictatorship 
of Fabius Maximus, the difficulty of understanding the Roman coinage becomes very 
great Assuming that a denarius passed for 16 Asses when Polybius was writing, it 
must have been worth 8 Attic oboli, or a third more than the drachma, to which he 
gives a value of 1 2 Asses. Hence, when the scripula was first coined in gold, and passed 

tan standard. Bat the passages thus "emended '* can scarcely be used as the basis for any 
very satisfactory concIunoD. 

* Vltruo. X. 21. 

* " The only sold coin of Eabcca known to ua has the extraordinarv weight of 49*4 gr. tr.** 
So writes one of the best authorities on such sabjecte, Mr. Poole, and the weight approaches 
very closely to 50*025 grains, a Pentobolus or drachma of tbo Roman pound. Aristotle 
describes the Maris as a measure of 6 cotybB, so that the Heptacotvlon of Aristophanes and 
the Maris were in the same proportion as the Babylonian and Euboic talents of the time of 
Herodotus. With the difference of the ** heape'd " and ** stricken '* bushel, so oflcn alluded to 
in our old Statutes, both Greek and Roman seem to have been thoroughly familiar, the Kopverot 
fio9iot and the ^«rot fiodiot being duly noticed in the Greek inscriptions. 
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for 20 sesterces, or 5 of these denarii, it would hare been worth at least 40 oboli, or 
(*576 X 40») 2d'04 scruples of silver, and the proportion between the two metals must 
hare stood at 23 to 1. Give the Attic obolus its full standard, and the proportion rises 
(to '64 X 40 = 25'6, or) beyond 25 to 1. Rome at this period was neither so isolated as 
to possess an exceptional currency, nor of sufficient importance to enforce such a 
currency upon the rest of the world. The Philip, or gold stater of Macedon, was 
perhaps more familiarly known to the audiences of Plautus than their newly coined 
scripula, which seems only traceable in one comedy — ^the Rudens ;^ yet must the 
scripula be supposed to haye been current for 40 oboli, side by side with the Philip, of 
full seven times its intrinsic ralue, which has only passing at the highest estimate for 
(25 X 6, or) 150 oboli ! Silver coins were struck by the Romans weighing more than a 
(;[uarter of a Roman oz., and if these heavier coins are supposed to have been at that 
tune in circulation as denarii, the proportion would have been infinitely higher, the 
improbability even more glaring. 

Fortunately Pliny has contradicted himself, for in no way can the end of the follow- 
ing passage be reconciled with the beginning : — ** Q. Fabio Maxumo dictatore asses 
nnciales £icti, placuit^ue denarium SMecem assibus permutari, quinarium octonis, 
sestertium quatemis ; %ta rttpMica d^mdium lucrata utP If 16 oz. of copper instead 
of 20 oz. passed for a denarius, it is difficult to see how the State was a gainer of 60 
per cent, but his inference is perfectly correct, if the denarius, after the reduction in 
the weight of the As to an oz. still continued to be exchanged as before for 10 Asses ; 
and as his calculation about the profit gained by passing the gold scripula for 20 sesterces 
is based upon a sesterce of 400 to the lb., requinng for the denarius a pentobolus, which 
would have passed for 10 Asses, he really seems to have antedated the change in ques- 
tion by a slip of the pen. Plutarch, writing of the censorship of Cato, renders the 
15,000 Asses of Livy by 1500 drachm®, evidently supposing that the denarius was still 
passing for 10 Asses some thirty years after the dictatorship of Fabius Maximus ; and 
when Foljbius wrote that, in his time, all who were assessed under 400 drachmae were 
enrolled m the fleet, he was scarcely finmiliar with a denarius passing for 16 Asses, for 
6400 Asses seems an unlikely amount to figure in the census, which was reckoned bj 
the copper standard.' 

It would be easy to make the change in question coincide with the Papirian law that 
reduced the weight of the As to half an ounce, but for a coin in the Numitmata Helleniea 
which seems to forbid the supposition. Marked with an X, and Roma^ it weighs 80 
gr. tr., or eight Attic oboli, and would have passed for 16 Asses when the Attic drachma 
was worth 12 ; so that the denarius would appear to have passed for 16 Asses before it 
was assimilated to the Attic type. As long as a denarius tnat was exchan^;ed for 16 oz., 
or 8 oz. of copper, was also worth 8 Attic oboli, no change was necessary m the regula- 
tion about the military pay, for the stipcndium reckoned at 4 Asses a day would have 

* Plant Bud, v. 2, 26— '*Niiinmi octingenti aurei id marBapio infaernnt, pneterea centum 
denaria Philippea injpasceolo Moraus." The small gold coins were evidently scripuliB. 

* ZAv. xxzix. 44 ; Pint Cato^ viii. ; Polyh, vi. 19. If Mommsen's view is correct, it is diffi- 
cult to see in what manner the Roman State profited by the changes in the coinage. Assnming 
the standard of the original denarius to have been 72 to the lb., or 4 scruples of silver paesinfl^ 
for 20 oz. of copper, he supposes that it was reduced during the dictatorship of Fabias to 84 to 
the lb., or 3*43 scruples of silver passing for 16 oz. of copper, which would have been rather lest 
than before (17*15 : 3 43 : : 20 : 4). To me the financial policy of the Romans seems to have 
been of a much more simple character. By passing an uneia of copper, instead of a dupondiut^ 
for an As, and a Pentobolus instead of a Decobolue for a denarius, they " piiid ten shilling^ in the 
pound," as we Hhould do by passing a halfpenny for a penny, a sixpence for a shilling. " Ita 
respublica dimidium luorata est." In the conclueions drawn by the very able historian whom 
I have quoted above, about the westward circulation of the Koman currency, and the sup- 
pression of local mints, I entirely concur ; with the proviso, that the Roman coinage at that 
time conformed to the standard represented by the Decobolus, or ipaxjiri xaxeu&, which was 
already familiar in the Western Europe of the period in question. The Romans did not, at 
first introduce a novel currency, but onl;|r reserved to themselves the privilege of issuing the 
fiuniliar bigati and qoadrigati, by supplying or regulating the local mints. 
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amounted to 240 olwli, whether they were counted as v-^— ory 30 denarii or (^ — -or) 

40 drachmae. It was only when the denarius was adapted to the Attic type, and made 
to pass for 16 instead of 12 Asses, when to mx oboli was ciyen the ralue of dghJt^ that 
it became necessary to introduce the regulation by which the stipendium was calculated 
by an exceptional standard.^ 

It is sometimes assumed, from a comparison of certain passages in livy and Poly- 
bius, that the quadrigatus and the denanus of 84 to the lb. were identical The depu- 
tation from the Roman soldienr who surrendered after Gannse, declared, according to 
Polybius, that the terms fixed by Hannibal for their rausom were thru mincB for each 
Roman. According to Livy, the Carthaginian general originally demanded 300 quadri- 
gati for erery Roman, 200 for ereiy ally, and 100 for erery slare, subsequently raising 
the amount through the deputies to 500 for an eques and 300 for a legionary. It seems 
rather doubtful whether auy certain conclusion can be arrived at from a comparison 
between these passages, wmch are Terr fiBur from identifjdng the quadrigatus with the 
Attic drachma of this date ; for the " three min» ** of Polybius were hardSy Attic miuae, 
as not a single instance can be brought forward in which the Attic talent was used in 
any of the transactions between the Carthaginians and the Romans. If it is to be 
assumed that the ''three minn" represent 300 quadrigati, if the mina was of the 
Sicilian standard, the coin would hare been a decobolus ; if the mina was the Roman 
pound — the mina of 84 denarii to which Pliny alludes — ^the coin would hare been a 
pentobolus ; but perhaps it may be doubted whether the conqueror would hare fallen in 
so readily with the reduction in the Roman coinage in the previous year. Livy writes of 
'' nummi denarii** in early times as coins of the copper standard, but he never calls the 
^'nummus quadrigatus** a denarius, nor indeed does he ever apply that name to a silver 
coin before he makes the calculation about the Roman captives m Achsea. Denarii b^zan 
to flow into the Roman treasury about the same time as the Illyrian Yictoriatus first 
appears upon the records, and Livy seems to have always understood an Attic, or Greek, 
drachma, or a coin of a similar type, after he begins to apply the name to a silver coin.' 

The old Roman pound, though apparently forgotten, may have lingered on in 
Western Europe as a moneyer^s weight Towards the close of the thirteenth century, the 
earlier standard coin of Byzantium was replaced in Western Europe by the gold florin 
of Florence, the original of all the ducats and gold crowns of comparatively recent 
times. A hundred of these florins would have been coined out of the sterling pound, 
for when Edward iii. issued a gold coinage of 50 to the lb. in 1343, each com was to 
weigh ** two petits florins de Floreuce of frdl weight,** thus giving to the standard coin 

a weight of ( ^ or) 54 gr. tr. The same florin was the type of the original petit 

royal of France, coined ** as of old,** or at the customary standard, at 70 to the marc, 
in 1305, and identified in 1313 wiUi the florin de Florence, reckoned at 70 to the marc, 

(3778 \ 
-— -»J 54 gr.tr.; though in 

Germany, from adapting the ducat to the standard of the mint, and coining 67 instead 
of 66| out of the Cologne marc, the amount of fine gold in the standard coin was 
infinitesimally diminished. About the middle of the fourteenth century, 50 florins of 
Florence were worth 52 flonns of Dauphin^, thus giving to the latter a weight of 

/ ^Z29 or) 51*92308 gr. tr. ; and as 65 florins of Dauphin^, or 64 Pontifical florins. 



' Leake, ^iifii. HeL p. 141. '*Tbe wei|i;hts," lays the same authority (p. 142), in reference 
to the coppter coinage, ''will not agree with any of the three redoctioni mentioned by Pliny; 
it seems evident, therefore, that betidei thoee he has mentioned, there were several intermediate 
reductions," a remark that might also be extended to the silver coinage. As at Athens, there 
were Dioboli, Trioboli, and other snbdirisions of the drachma, so amongst the older Roman 
coins will be found lesser multiples of the obolns than the decobolus. 

* Polyb, vi. 58 ; Liffy, xzii. 52, 58 ; viiL 11 ; zxxiv. 50. 
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'' twen^-four carats fine,** went to the Marca RomancB CurtB, the standard marc of the 
Papal Court must have then weighed (65X51*92308 or) 3375 gr. tr., eighi ounces of a 
pound of 50625 gr. tr. — the old Koman pound, exactly in the quarter in which some 
traces of it might be expected to linger.^ 



APPROXIMATE STANDARDS. 
A. E. 

Tleotofmlb.. =\^^^r^^ T...ntof72lb.. = i ^Sf^^^me. 

Minaof2lb8. = 10,126 gr.tr. Mina of 14 4 oz. = 6076 gr. tr. 

Drachma of 5-76 Bcr.=: 10126 „ Drachma of 3 466 scr.= 60-76 „ 

Obolus of -96 scr. = 16*876 „ Obolus of '676 scr. = 10125 „ 

F 

B ' 

,,. , 1 52?f^3-126 grammes, ^ina of 18 oz. = 7593-76 gr. tr. 

Minaof20oa. = 8437-5gr.tr. Drachma of 4-32 scr. = 76-9376 „ 

Siglos of 4-8 Bcr. = 84-375 „ Obolos of -864 scr. = 151876 „ 



Obolus of *96 scr. = 16*875 „ 

a 



o. 



grammes* 



Talent of 64 lbs - 1 ^^^'^^^ ^' ^^' 
( <WW 800 CT tr "■ 17713-675 gran 

8000 Danes = 768 lbs. or ^^^ fl^^es. Mina of 10-8 oz. = ' 4566-25 ^. tr 
60 „ = 16.36 oz. or 6480 gr. tr. Drachma of 2-592 scr.= 46-6625 „ 

1 „ = 7-3728 scr. or 129-6 gr. tr. j^ 

D. ™ent<rf2501b.. = j J^f^^^^::: 

TJentofSOlb.. = | *^f ^«^-^„..., Min. of 2 lb. 6 <». ^_,^.656-25 gr. tr. 

Mina of 16 oz. = 6750 gr. tr. 8000 Aurei = 76 lbs. or 379,687*6 gr. tr. 

Drachma of 3*84 scr. = 67-5 „ 60 „ = 15 oz. or 6328-126 „ 

Obobs of -64 scr. = 11*25 ,, Aureus = 7*2 scr. or 126*6626 ,r 



> Ruding, toI. ii. pp. 89, 160 ; Ije Blanc (edit. 1692), pp. 180, 194 ; Ducange Marea, Flar- 
enu». The ounce of gold contained 8 florins of Florence, the marc 64, the pound 96, each 
representing rcspectivelj the ounce, marc, and pound of the Tonmois standara (432 gr. tr., 
8466 gr. tr., and 6184 gr. tr.), and as the florin of Florence was coined at 100 to the sterling 
pound, so the florin of Dauphine maj have been coined at 100 to the Toumois pound, or ita 
ec(oiTalent, the gold-weight of Florence. This would give the florin of Dauj>hiiie a weight of 
51*84 gr. tr., the Iloman marc a weight of (66X51*84=) 3370 gr. tr. and 6065 gr. tr. to the 
Roman pound. The result is close enough after the lapse of so many centuries. In the reign 
of Edward i. a pound of Easterling money was bound to contain, "as of old," 12 oz. of Guthrum's 
Lane silver, 11 oz. 6 dwt. 1 feriing flne to 17 dwt. 3 ferlings of alloj, or 6000 gr, tr. of fine 

(5000 \ 
- or) 20*8} g^. tr. of fine silver to each sterling penny. 

Every *'pound of account," however, was bound to tceitfh 20 oz. 3 dwt., thus adding 62*5 gr. 
tr. of fine silver, and raising the total amount to 5062*5 gr. tr., or a Roman pound, flflteen- 

sizteenths of the Tower pound, therefore, amounting to ^* , *'=^ 5062-6 gr. tr., or a 
Roman pound of fine silver, were distributed over the 243 dwts, or a sterling pound of account ; 
and if the Toumois pound is similarly divided ( — 1^^~^^^^^^ ^^® Byzantine pound 
appears. Is the cobcidence entirely accidental ? 
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^- P»"»-l °f Conrt«tin,, = { |^??8S-^„„es. 

Went of 20 lb.. = i 121n.52/^- . Jf »"• • ' ' = ^l^I'-^'' 

{ 6560*625 grammes. Ounce, . = 472*5 „ 

MiDaof4oz. = 1687*5 gr.tr. 

Lit«of-94«:r. = 16-875 „ By««.tme Pound. = ( i?2.f[- "■• 

« jMNiiomit; XV1U41., | 314*91 grammcs. 

8 Litrse, or Hold SUiter, = 135 gr. tr. Marc of 4608grainB = 3240 gr. tr. 

24 „ or Gold Talent, = 405 „ Ounce of 576 „ = 405 

Solidus of 96 ., = 67*5 



M "^ "• "^ If 



Drachma of 72 „ = 50*625 „ 
Gramme of 24 .. = 16*875 „ 



If 



Roman Pound, . = l^t^t^^m.^ Obolui of 12 ,',' = 84375 

ru ^fof-Q^i grammes. Keration of 4 „ = 28125 

Ounoe^ . = 421*875 gr. tr. * 

Denanus, . . = 60*268 „ r ^q.^ „ *. 

Scripulom, . = 17*578125., MiUiarensis. = j^y.^^*''* 



Centenionalis, = 48*6 



II 
II 
II 



Decalitron, . = 168*75 gr, tr. Keration, . = 40*5 

Decobolus -j 112-5 » FoUis, . . = 5*4 „ 

Uecobolus, . -j 101-25 „ j. . _ f 16*2 „ 

Pentobolus, = 50*625 „ i^nanus, . ^ \ 20*25 „ 

A. 

The Talent of the Islands, the Sicilian, early iEginetan, and appar- 
ently early Syrian standard — perhaps the Euboic also. In measures of 
capacity it represented the ordinary medimnus of six modii, in use 
amongst the Bomans, often known as the Sicilian medimnus, and pro- 
bably in general use amongst the Greeks in early days. The J^Iginetan 
coinage of the era of the S/oax/xi? vaxcia conformed to this standard, as 
well as the copper coinage in general use, apparently, throughout Greece, 
Italy, and Sicily in the days of Aristotle, when the uncia and the chalcos 
were identical. The Boman pound was a lesser roina, or hemina, of this 
talent, divided upon the duodecimal instead of the decimal principle ; 
the uncia, stater, sicilicus, and scripula, representing the tetradrachmon, 
didrachmon, siglos, and obelus or litra, slightly raised in weight in the 
proportion of 25 to 24. 

The standard of the Persian silver coinage in the days of Xenophon, 
to which in the time of Aristotle the silver currency of Corinth con- 
formed, when 20 sigli — 10 staters or decalitra — would have passed for 
a gold Daric. The early silver currency of Sicily, the first with which 
the Bomans were acquainted, also conformed to this standard, which 
seems to have been the commercial weight in general use in the days of 
the Persian empire. It lay at the base of the Italian measures of capa- 
city, and was adapted to the Boman system as the decemmodia, or 
measure of ten modii, representing a large or double talent. It seems 
traceable in some of the old co[)per coins occasionally found in Asia 
Minor and elsewhere— as might be expectcMl, for a local coinage in 
copper was often allowed, after the right of issuing a currency in gold 
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and silver had been withdrawn, or only retained in the case of silver 
under restrictions. Both these talents seem to have been based upon a 
common origin, one representing the duodecimal, the other the decimal, 
system of calculation. 

a 

A Persian gold talent in the days of Xenophon, when the proportion 
between gold and silver in the Persian empire seems to have still re- 
mained at 13 to 1, the standard assigned by Herodotus to the reign of 
Darius. 

D. 

Attic silver-weight, the monetary talent of Athens in the time of 
Xenophon and Anstotle, and the general standard of the currency 
under the Macedonian empire, when it became the local standard of 
Alexandria, apparently, and hence, perhaps, was known to Yarro and 
others as an Egyptian talent. It stood in the proportion of 25 to 24 to 
the Persian gold talent, with which it seems to have been very closely 
connected. A Daric would have passed for 25 drachmae. This was the 
scientific standard of the East 

E, 

The lighter talent, weighing a tenth less than silver-weight, which 
was familiar to the Romans of the republic and early empire as Attic- 
weight, and known occasionally as the Roman talent. It appears to 
have been the scientific standard of the West, and the basis of tne earlier 
measures of capacity known as Attic. It was the monetary standard of 
Tyre and JudaBa in the days of Josephus, and probably of all the pro- 
vinces which, without a coinage upon a local standard, used that of 
Rome, and calculated by the mina and talent instead of the pound. 
The drachma, coined as the denarius at 84 instead of 83^ to the pound, 
shrunk infinitesimally in weight, 25 passing for an aureus, until the 
eilver coin dwindled away, and disappeared from the circulation. 

F. 

Oflen called the Ptolemaic talent, a tenth less than the standard of 
the Persian silver currency. It was the standard of the local coinage of 
Rhodes, Pergamus, and many other parts of Asia Minor, as late as the 
reign of Vespasian, when a Rhodian drachma passed for a denarius and 
a quarter, or 4*32 scruples of silver, a ciBtophorus for twice that amount, 
each coin representing respectively the drachma and didrachmon of this 
talent, 20 of the former, 10 of the latter passing for an aureus. The 
Hebrew measures of capacity, in the time of Josephus, were based upon 
this standard, which he calls Attic^ probably because it seems to have 
replaced the earlier Persian talent as the general commercial weight of 
the East under the Macedonian — Qreek or ^^/tV>— em[)ire. The later 
Attic measures conformed to it. 
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G. 

The standard of the local coinage of Syria under the Flavian em- 
perors, when a tetradrachmon of Antioch passed for 3 denarii, givin<; 
to the drachma a standard of 2*592 scruples. The mina was thus a tenth 
less than the Boman pound, apparently comiecting the early^yrian talent 
with the standard of A . 

H. 

The Hebrew talent of the time of Josephus, representing 100 minaa, 
or 10,000 coins of the standard of the original aureus. A mina cal- 
culated on the Persian system, or 50 aurei, was a hemina of this stan- 
dard. 

K. 

Known occasionally as the Egyptian, sometimes as the lesser Ptole- 
maic, talent, in which the obolus, or litra^ represented the drachma. 
It was evidently the standard to which the earlv Sicilian coinage con- 
formed, the gold talent representing the sixteenth portion of a mina of 
48 staters, or 50 Danes. 



As the hyperpyrus was of the purest ^Id, 24 carats fine, its value at 
the present time, reckoning the Troy gram of fine gold at 2*12385 den., 
would be 11 sol. 11*36 den., or for all practical purposes, 12 shilling8. 
This would give a value of £1, 4s. to the gold stater of the full standard 
of 135 gr. tr. ; £1, 3s. to the Persian Dane ; £1, 2s. 6d. to the original 
aureus ; and £1 to the aureus of 45 to the Boman lb., always assuming 
that the coin in each case reached the full standard, and was stnick in 
the finest gold. In the same way, the standard gold florin of Florence, 
24 carats nne, weighing 54 gr. tr., that replaced the hyperpyrus towards 
the close of the thirteenth century, may be reckoned at 9s. 6d. It 
is more difficult to give the present value of old silver coins in Englisli 
money. Before 1816, when the shilling was coined at 62 to the lb., 
and standard silver was reckoned at 5s. 2d. per oz., the coin of full 
weight corresponded with its actual value, containing 85*935 gr. tr. of 
fine silver, and thus giving 7*16125 gr. tr. of fine silver to the penny, 
or 240th part of a pound. Since that date, 66 shillings have been coined 
out of the lb., but they are not '' a legal tender'' for £3, 6^., for the coin 
passes above its intrinsic value; a sovereign is worth at least 21 shillings, 
and 80*727 gr. tr. do not represent the true value of 12 pence, or the 
sovereign would be only worth 23*28 francs. Every valuation, accord- 
ingly, that is based upon the value given in England to the amount of 
fine silver contained in the shilling is slighUv in error. Professor 
Hussey, for instance, reckoning the amount of nne silver in the Attic 
drachma at 65*4 gr. tr., values the coin at 9*72 den., or above the frafic 
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oontainiDg 69*4 gr. tr., or four grains more of fine silver. Silver ooios, 
therefore, should be valued either hj the old standard, giving 712385 
gr. tr. of fine silver to the penny, or m French centimes. The old Attic 
coinage was fiimous for its purity, containing only ^ of alloy, which 
would give to the drachma (67*5 - 1125, or) 66*375 gr. tr. of fine silver, 
worth (95*64,«or) about 96 centimes, or a little over 9*25 den., reckoning 
the value of the centime at '694 gr. tr. of fine silver. A talent of Attic 
silver, weighing not less than 80 Roman lbs., as stipulated in the treaty 
between the Romans and Antiochus, would thus be worth at the present 
time (5728*40, say) 5760 francs, or about £230. The Attic obolus may 
be reckoned at (15*94, or) 16 centimes, the litra at (23*91, or) 24 ; and 
as Xenophon estimates the value of the Persian siglos in Attic obeli, 
whilst the litra was, according to Aristotle, worth half as much again as 
the obolus, a fair approximation can be attained to the value of the other 
standards. The Roman denarius, if coined at the same standard as the 
Attic drachma, would have been worth about 86 centimes, or a little over 
8*25 den., giving 72 francs, or about £2, 18s., to the Roman pound of 
coined silver. 
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PART THE SECOND. 



I. — Early Substitutes for a Coinage. 

It was a settled principle under the later emperors to guard with 
jealous care the secrets of certain State monopolies. In the imperial 
Gynceceia alone were woven the costly vestments distributed by the 
Emperor, in token of official dignity, to clergy as well as laity ; for he 
Who held office under the State, or inherited the capacity of doing so by 
birth, could alone aspire to stand out from the plebeian and servile orders 
as a Decurion. No private person was allowed to make paragaudce^ the 
official fringe of gold, or of twisted silk and gold, or to use unmixed the 
atior conchvli, the dye of the murex^ or purple-fish, that communicated 
its deep red hue to the imperial porphyry. Within the walls of these 
GynsBceia none found employment who were not Fiscal serfs, to whom 
intermarriage beyond the limits of their class was strictly forbidden ; 
all trans^essors of this law, if free, being reduced with their children to 
the condition of Fiscal serfs, to be employed henceforth in the service of 
the Emperor, lest the secrets of the State monopolv should permeate into 
the outer world. The mint was as jealously guarded as the factory, and 
the Monetariue was a Fiscal serf, liound by the same restrictions as the 
Oynceceiariua and the Murilegulua} 

Released from the obligations of the imperial code, after the fall of 
the Western Empire and the irruption of the Northern tribes, a class of 
this description must have soon ceased to exist as a special aiste under 
the rule of their new masters, and accordinglv the Monetariue seems for 
some time to have generally been a prominent citizen in some citv, 
licensed by the king or other authority to coin money. ^* An honourable 
roan of the name of Abbo, an approved goldsmith, . . . filled the office 
of Fiscal moneyer in the city of Limoges," — such is the description of a 
monetarius under the early Merovingians given by Qr^ory of Tours. 

' The Tarioas rales and regnlationi to which I refer will be found in the CocL Theod, 
The Decurio, and filias Decnnonis, the Flebeiua^ and the Senras of the law of Constantine 
{ad an, 819, I. ix. t. xxi. c 1). answer exactly to the Noble, Free, and Servile orden of the 
Germanic codes. After the adoption of Christianity as the religion of the empire, serrice in 
the Charch was in coarse of time inpposed to confer the same nobility as service to the State. 
The seven orders of the priest, bj Anglo-Saxon law, gave him thegn-right^ and members 
of the priesthood were anthoriced hjr the nead of the State to assume vestments in accordance 
with the rank and dignity of the offices they filled. 
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la imitation, apparently, of the system of the Eastern Emperors, 
Charlemagne revived the monopoly of the coinage, and no denarii were 
allowed to he coined " except in our palace ;" — a restriction relaxed by 
liis successors in favour of a few leading cities, and notably of Quentavic 
on La Ganche, the leading port of communication with England, which 
claimed the privilege of a mint '' of ancient custom;" — ^an incidental 
testimony to the great intercourse between Gaul and Britain from very 
early times. The privilege of coining money, so lavishlv conceded in a 
later age to the leading mascnates, lay and ecclesiastical, as well as to 
the greater cities, marks the oecay of the imperial or royal power, whilst, 
on the other hand, the extent and progress of the king's authority over 
Saxon England may be traced in the localities of the royal mints before 
the Conquest. 

Skilful armourers were still unknown amongst the Franks in the 
middle of the sixth century, because they were not wanted, and, for a 
similar reason, some time must have elapsed before the monetarius, as a 
skilful craftsman, penetrated beyond the boundaries of the old Roman 
provinces. Various substitutes, however, existed for a metallic currency, 
or rather coinas;e. Cattle passed from very early times at a fixed value 
as money, /eoh, or pecunia; hence the high valuations of the eye^ the 
horrij and the tail^ in Ini's laws, for '^ the l^t beast," was always insisted 
upon, and a mutilated animal was '' bad money," the malicious injurer 
or his neighbour's means of paying " rent and taxes" being apparently 
amerced in the estimated amount of the depreciation. A very ancient 
and wide-spread custom was that of reckoning the ox as a vo/jLio-fia, or 
measure of currency. " Let him pay ten oxen," say the laws of Draco, 
quoted by Pollux ; and in the weU-known lines of Homer, the golden 
armour of Glaucus, and the brazen armour of Diomed, are valued not in 
money, but in oxen. When a man was bribed to silence, the Greeks 
used to say, '' He has an ox on his tongue;" aud though the learned 
choose to explain the proverb as if it referred to '' a coin with the impress 
of an ox," the beast passed as money long before his image was stamped 
upon a bit of metal. This cattle-tribute, known in England as Nawt- 
geldj or Comage, afibrds a very fair criterion of the state of the society 
in which it prevailed. Thus the Continental Saxons, in the days of 
Charlemagne, evidently paid the greater part of their tribute in cattle 
and produce rather than in coined money, and the value of the animal 
aooording to his age and condition, with the amount of grain or honey 
])a8sing K)r a solidus, was carefully laid down in their laws. The beast 
remained stationary in value between autumn and spring, thriving little 
apparently as a " winter-steal" upon bad hay ; but the valuations in 
Ini's laws are not repeated in any of the later English codes, and the 
custom of estimating payments in cattle would appear to have died out 
in the South-country at a comparatively early period, its cessation dating 
at any rate from the establishment of a royal moneyer in the most im- 
|)ortant burghs, if not before. In the Welsh and Scottish laws, however, 
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of a much later date, assessments were still reckoned by *' the cow,'' as 
well as by the penny, the ox, and the shilling, and nowtgdd long con- 
tinued to be the " custom of the country'' in the north of England ; for, 
at the date of the Conquest, there was but one mint in existence — at 
York — throughout the whole of the great Northumbrian provinces and 
St Cuthbert's territory, whilst, in the wild western districts, gradually 
known as the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, cornage con- 
tinued to be nearly the only tenure for several generations after the 
Norman Conquest 

The collar and the armlet, the Celtic torque^ the Teutonic heag, were 
at one time familiar, in a certain sense, as '' a currency" throughout the 
North. The beag was originally the ornament of the Oodr^ or member 
of the sacred race, whenever he officiated at a sacrifice ; and to swear 
upon the '^ holy beag" was the most solemn oath known to the heathen 
Northmen when they invaded England. It was probably amongst the 
earliest marks of nobility, and is still traceable as such under the form 
of the nobleman's coronet, though the '' circlet of gold" is now supposed 
to be worn upon the head instead of as an armlet or collar. ELings, the 
*' ring-givers" of the scop or bard, bestowed such ornaments upon their 
followers as marks of royal favour, to be resumed apparently in case of 
misconduct ; for the earliest name for a fiue seems to have been Baug^ 
and in the laws of .^thelbert the regivs hannua^ or fine of fifty scillings 
due to the king for killing a Kentish Lend, is called the Drihten-6eaA, 
or '' lord's-ring." From a passage in the Scop's Tale, a fixed and legal 
value would appear to have been set upon the beag, according to its 
intrinsic worth, from an early date, and it would seem to have been as 
much a recognised type of value in its way as the ore or pound. '' He 
gave me a collar, on which were scored six hundred sceats of beaten gold 
reckoned in scillings, which I to Eadgils gave, my patron lord, . . . 
because he had given me land, my paternal heritage." The beag thus 
presented to the bard seems to have represented a certain aniount of 
solidi aurei, or golden scillings — mancuses or bezants — beaten out into a 
collar or armlet ; and the use to which he put it in ^' relieving" his 
paternal heritage finds a parallel amongst the Anglo-Saxons of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries in the Heriot, in which the beag, reckoned accord- 
ing to its value in mancuses of gold, plays a conspicuous part A relic of 
this period may have also survived, perhaps, in the name o( BcUz, or 
Batzen, applied to a coin once current in Southern Gtermany and Switzer- 
land, meaning, in its original sense, a link or pendant of a chain.^ 

Both before and after the issue of a coinage, uncoined bullion, passing 
by weight, continued to be used as an ordinary medium of exchange. In 



' 8cop*§ Tale (Thorpe), L^ISO. Notbing showi more dearlj the manner in which gold 




earlier charter for $ix score ii also worthy of remark. 
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a hoard discovered at Cuerdale were found ingots of silver, many of them 
stamped with a cross, and generally averaging about eight ounces of the 
Tower standard in weight, evidently representing the marc of silver in its 
true and original form ; whilst there were also numerous fragments of 
ingots, and portions of silver ornaments and rings — Beags — which would 
have passed, acconling to their weight, as scUlings and orea.^ Cattle, 
produce, and bullion in any shape, must have been always acceptable 
from possessing a certain intrinsic value ; but the coin which, even in its 
purest form, is worth less than bullion, necessarily implies in the issuer 
the power of enforcing its circulation. The penalties m the Capitularies 
and other early laws, for refusing coius of pure metal and full weight, 
disclose the reluctance with which denarii were originally received in the 
place of solidif and it may be safely assumed that they were never issued 
until after the establishment of the royal authority. Beyond the limits, 
therefore, of the old Roman provinces, the king, or the king's authority, 
preceded the coin which, on its first appearance, was probably of a rude 
and simple description. Log-silfr^ or the legal currency, according to the 
Icelandic code of the thirteenth century, was bound to '' stand cutting," 
in other words, the silver and alloy were to be properly amalgamated, so 
as to avoid such accidents as befell a follower of Uarald Hanirada, who 
tossed his pay into the air, says the Saga, and all the silver fell off from 
the base metal ; a story that tells little for the capacity of the Norwegian 
moneyers in the middle of the eleventh century. Hence, in the absence 
of the skilled monetarius, the earliest form of the coin was probably the 
'' beaten sceat," or bracteate — ^the ore or sciUing was beaten flat and cut 
into sceats, or bits of metal, which were rudely stamped upon one side. 
An alloyed coinage, in which the coin retained its proper weight, whilst 
diminishing in value, was the work of a more experienced class of 
moneyers. 

Cloth, to use the word in its widest sense of clothing ^ passed as a sort 
of currency that lingered longest in the north of Europe under the name 
of the marC' Wadmal, and amongst the Prisons as the HreiUmerk of 
four Weden ; Baii and Weed would have conveyed the idea of clothing 
to our own ancestors. Amongst the Norwegians, six EUs went to the 
ore of Wadmal, twelve in Sweden ; and Wadmal supplied the place of 
Ldg'Silfr, the ordinary or legal currency, before the existence of an 
alloyed coinage. The ell was subsequently coined as a penny of 4 skil- 
lings, just as the Wedey or ore of the Hreil-merk, became a skilling of 
12 pence, instead of the twelve measures of cloth which it probably once 
represented. The Frison Leinmerk may also be supposed to have 
originally been a measure of linen or flax ; but it is not in Northern 

* Lingard, Ang.-Sax. Church, toI. ii. p. 441. He writes, "cipht onnces and a quarter," 
evidently meaning Avoirdapois ouncen, t^r 8*25 X 437*5 gives 3609*375 er. tr., the weight of 
the Cologne marc (rs 3608 gr. tr.) In all such calculations, the standara of weight ahould he 
giTen, and the Tn>y lb. should be used, if poeaible, for it is in cloae connexion with all the older 
standards, which is not the case with the present standard of Avoinlupf>is. 
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£arope alone that Gloth-mnrcSy or their equivalents, are traceable. The 
literal meaning of the wora Vdlon^ from which BiUon is derived, is ti;oo{, 
and the VelUm coinage of Spain would thus appear to have been 
originally a currency in wool, a sort of cloth-marc, before the introduction 
of the alloyed coinage, or Log-Mfr^ which has perpetuated the name of 
Billon ; whilst, in the local pounds of Arragon and Catalonia, the weight 
answering to the Adarme is known as Arienae^ or '' young ram," telling 
of an era in which the sheep, or its fleece, passed for money ; for the 
Ariense was once a coin, answering apparently to the Sterling penny. 
Sheep took the place of cattle to the southward of the Pyrenees, where 
the nock, rather than the herd, constituted the wealth of the Ricoa 
Ombres in early days. 



II. 
Currency of the Earlt Franks and the House of Capet. 

Gold continued to be the standard of the currency in the old Boman 
provinces aft^r the faU of the Western Empire, the solidus and tremissis 
alone appearing in the Burgundian Laws, compiled about the opening of 
the sixth century ; for they contain no allusion to a denarius, or to a silver 
currency. The gold coin, however, must have fallen below the original 
standard of value, for an i^iict of Majorian, dated in 458, prohibited the 
circulation of the Gallic solidus within the Empire on account of the 
inferiority of the gold, four different gold coins being subsequently, some 
fifty or sixty years later, refused currency in Qaul itself, within the 
frontiers of the Burgundian kingdom. Silver denarii were current 
amongst the Western Franks by this time, forty passing for a solidus ; 
and as the Merovingian denarius, at its full standard, seems to have been 
identical with the Byzantine scruple, or gramme, an aureus of full weight 
would have passed for (40 x 16*875, or) 675 gr. tr. of fine silver, or in 
the proportion of ten to one. By the edict of ristoia, dated in 864, the 
finest gold passed in Italy in the proportion of ttoelve to one ; the pro- 
portion of mferior gold towards silver being fixed at ten to one. Gallic 
gold, once famous for its purity, had deteriorated in quality before the 
time of Clovis, and the depreciation in the value of the Gallic solidus may 
account for its passing for only forty scruples of silver, or in the propor- 
tion of ten to one.* 

The solidus continued to be coined in gold under the Merovingians, 

* Major. KonelL tii. 14, de Curialibna; Leg, Burg. (Pcrtz) c. vii. 6; Edict. PUt. c. 24 
(Pertz, Leg. vol. i. p. 494). The MerovingiaD denieni, according to Le Blanc, contain |f 
of fine aiWer, and weigh a little under 21 gr. Parii, or a Bvaintinc gramme (^ 20*57 gr. 
Pariii). For the proportion between gold and nWxer vide Note I). 
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S^nerally, if not always, in the provinces to the southward of the Loire. 
It was probably superseded in course of time for general use by the 
Mancus, a weight of forty scruples, or thirty Sterling pence ; and this 
epoch in the Merovingian system of currency would appear to be reflected 
in the Scilling and Sceatof the Kentish Laws, the former a half-mancns, 
the latter a scruple, or Merovingian denier. The mancus of thirty pence 
was a familiar standard of reckoning amongst the Anglo-Saxons in the 
days of Alfred, and it will be found in the so-called Laws of Henry i., 
where it is occasionally confounded with the marc. It appears in a 
diploma of the Emperor Henry ii. ; and in Eurppe, to the northward of 
the Alps and of the Pyrenees, the name seems to have generally been 
applied to the silver- weight, or solidus of thirty Sterling pence ; for when 
a gold coin is meant — an aureus siclus, gold schilling, or bezant — 
the expression generally used is '' gold mancus," or '' mancus of gold." 
Beyond the limits of *' Roman France," the Sextula of the Byzantine 
}X)und, or monetary standard of the Western Franks, seems to have been 
struck in silver, and used very generally as a solidus, long remembered 
in England as the Thryma^ or Tremissis, the third part of the Loth, or 
light-ounce of the half-marc. It was better known amongst the North- 
men as the Silfurj and it seems to have been current in Qermany, and 
apparently in many parts of England, as the original SciUing or Schilling. 
Little ctm be said upon the subject of the later Merovingian coinage 
l)eyond its evident depreciation. The Old Saxons and the Frisons, before 
they were familiarized with the Nova Moneta, continued to be assessed 
in certain cases by the solidus of forty deniers, the earlier standard of the 
Western Franks; and, as it may be gathered from the valuation of the 
Liber in the Frison Wergilds, that 160 new pence, or a marc of Sterlings, 
{lassed for 66 oz. of '*old money," the deterioration in the earlier coinage 
muRt have been considerable.^ 

The Austrasians would appear to have adopted from the first a difier- 
ent system from their Western kindred, and their standard of weight is 
often called in old authorities " the Grallic pound." '* From every mansus 
a solidus, that is itoelve pence;" so runs a decree of Carloman, the son 
of Charles Martel, dated in 743, and when the Ripuarian code assumed 
a written form, a solidus of twelve^ and a tremissis of four pence were in 
use in this quarter, ** sicut antiquitus constitutum." The earliest known 
attempt at rectifying the currency was made in 756, by Pepin, who 
ordercKi that '* no more than twenty -two solidi shall be cut from the 
Libra vensafut," or standard of weight ; and a decree of his son Charles, 
promulgated about twenty-five years afterwards, enacted that ^' on and 

1 Alf. and Outh. 3. ; Maratori, Ani, Ital. torn. ii. p. 798. In the Frison Wergilds {Sooi- 
land under her Early Kings, Ap. £), the Liber " between FIc and Sincfal *' is reckoned at 
50 sol., and in Addit. iii. 68, at 53 sol. 1 den., or 160 pence, thus identif}-ing his asacssment 
with the other Werplds. As the fine for a ciadolg^ a claw wound or scratch with the nail that 
drew no blood, is reckoned at 30 Frison pence, the " old pence " were evidently of little yaloe, 
passing apparently in the proportion of 8 to 1. 
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after the month of August 781, the new pence that bear our name, and 
are of full weight, shall be current." Be-establishing a coinage of full 
weight and pure metal, Charles adopted, or confirmed, a silver standard, 
the solidus ceased to be struck in gold, and the Eastern Emperors and 
Khalifs lons^ continued to supply the sole gold coinage current in Western 
Europe. From this time forward the ikhra denartorum, or pound of 
coined money, b^an to take the place of the solidus as the standard of 
calculation; bits of uncoined bulhon, always readily received, ceased to 
be issued from the moneyer's hand, and the solidus itself sunk by degrees 
into " a money of account." ^ 

The descendants of the Austrasian Pepin introduced the penny of the 
Austrasian pound ; changes of this description, from time immemorial, 
often accompanying the establishment of a new dynasty. The Western 
Franks, however, seem to have retained the use of their earlier standard 
of currency, for it will be often found that, in this quarter, eighteen pence 
were given to the ounce, eighteen solidi to the pound, or twelve to the 
marc ; in other words, they adapted the nova moneta to the Byzantine 
]>ound. The imperial currency continued to be r^ulated b^ the enact- 
ment of 781 until after the division of the Empire in the middle of the 
ninth century, when Charles the Bald, as the sovereign of the Western 
Franks, seems to have reverted to one of their earlier standards. His 

coins average 32 gr. Paris, or ( -50-= ) ^9^teen pence to the ounce of 

the old Livre de Troyes, or the heavy pound of Constantino, which he 
thus appears to have adopted as the standard of the currency of '' the 
Western kingdom." From the accession of the House of Capet may be 
dated the introduction of the Livre Tournois, at any rate as the standard 
of Southern France, and the denier under the third race gradually 
shrunk into the old Merovingian type, averaging about 20 gr. Paris.* 

> Pertx, Ijeg. vol. i. pp. 18, 81, 41, 72 ; Lex Rip, tit. xxiii., xxxti. The soliUiy denier of 
Pepin from which a jaogment can be formed weighs '* 23 grains trebuchans " (taming the 
ikcale), but those of his son Carloman, which most represent with the greatest accuracy the 
standard between 756 and 781, weigh 24 grains trebnchanp, or a denier of the Tropres standard, 
24 to the oz., about 19*675 gr. tr., approaching Tery closely in weight to the coins struck in 
England a little later. The deniers of Charlemagne average between 27 and 28 gr. Paris, and 
as 27*5 gr. Paris = 22*5 gr. tr., or a sterling penny of 32 wheat-corns, the Pondu§ Caroli Magni 
must have approached very closely to the standard of the Tower pound and the Cologne marc. 
My authority is Le Blanc (edit 1692.) 

* According to Le Blanc, some of the earlier deniers of the third race average 24 gr. Parir, 

giving (l^or) 192 to the marc de Troyes, or the full amount of 288 to the pound. Others 

average 22 gr. Paris, giving (-r^- or^ 192 to the marc Tournois. Hence I imply the use of 

both standards under the House of Capet. The influence of the Marc de Troves is traceable 
in the Prison little pound of 7 schillings, or half-marc de Troyes ; in the Tremitsa of the 
Bavarian lb. weighing 7 pence, or a thira of the ox. de Troyes ; and in the addition at some 
rtjmotepcriod of a penny to every o». of the Cologne marc, raising it from 13 sol. 4 den. to 14 
sol. Tne return to the Caroline standard marks the separation of the Kiisterlings from the 
Western Franks in *' Roman France," and the rise of the kingdom of the Four Dcutschlands. 
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French money continued to be coined from silver %i fine until the 
opening of the twelfth century, when in 1103, towards the close of the 
reign of Philip i., " great tribulation arose/' according to the Chronicle of 
Maillezai, on account of the depreciation of the currency, a third of copper 
being mixed with the silver, so that the current pound only contained 
a marc of fine silver. From this reign the French calculated by the marc 
as the standard of weight, using the pound henceforth only as a measure 
of the currency. A further deterioration is placed by the Chronicle of 
Meleac under the year 1120, when the money of Compiegne was allowed 
to remain at '' half alloy ;" and as the marc of fine silver passed in 1144 
for 40 sol., or two pounds, the current pound only contained at this time 
4 oz. of fine silver, and had thus shrunk into the half-marc. A few years 
later, in 1158, a marc of English sterling pence passed for 53 sol. 4 den., 
or four marcs Tournois, so that the Livre Toumois only contained at 
that time 3 oz. of fine silver ; and as throughout the reign of St Louis, 
and untiUthe great depreciation of the currency in the time of Philip le 
Bel, the Esterlin continued to pass for four deniers Toumois, this may be 
regarded as the correct standard of the Toumois currency for about a cen- 
tury and a half, being referred to in later times as '' the standard of St 
Louis." The Angevin pound, the ordinary standard of the currency in the 
continental possessions of the early Plantagenets, seems to have corre- 
sponded at this time with the Livre Tournois, for four Angevin pence passed 
for an Esterlin in 1190, and 500 marcs of silver were repaid, in 1202, in 
three instalments, each of 400 Angevin lbs., with an additional 50 marcs 
of silver. Hence 1200 Angevin lbs. passed for (500 — 50, or) 450 marcs, 
or 300 lbs. of sterling silver, thus identifying the Angevin standard with 
the Toumois.^ 

The Paris currency, however, retained its original standard, for in the 
will of Philip Augustus, dated in 1222, the Paris marc still passed for 
40 sol., or two current lbs., so that the Livre Parisis was still identical 
with the half-marc. Thus during the greater part of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries there were tuH) standards of the royal currency in 
France, the Livre Parisis containing four oz., or a half-marc, of fine 
silver, evidently the standard of the North, long remembered in the Low 
Countries as the " little pound " of seven shillings, and the Livre Toumois, 
or standard of the South, only containing three oz. or a quarter of a lb. of 
fine silver. As the Livre Toumois, at the standard of 3 oz.„ would only 
have weighed 20 Gros deniers, the latter, when coined in silver H fine, 

> I^ Blanc, pp. 14G. 148, 162, 153, 172 ; Ben. Ah. (Stubb«), vol. ii. p. 132 ; Hot. Pat, 
(Hardj), toI. i. pt. i. p. 4. At 3 oz. or 1296 gr. tr. of fine silver to tbo Livre Toumois, the 

or) 5*4 gr. tr. of pun* metal. According to 

Le Blanc it was coined at 220 to the marc (de Trojres), and contained 3*75 parts of fine silver to 
8*25 of alloj, thus weighing (-^^^^or) about 17-171 gr. tr., and containing ( lIllI'^?*l^or) 

about 5*366 gr. tr. of pure metal. When results so similar are obtained from different calca- 
latioDB, thoy may be a-Hsumed to be tolerably correct. 
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passing for 12 deniers, took the place of the solidos, and was known, 
sometimes as the Oroasusy sometimes as the Argenteua — white money — 
the denier being the Parvus or Niger Tnronensis, '^ the black penny," 
remembered in the fourteenth century as the old Petit Toumois. The 
reason for this double standard in France will probably be found in the 
great depreciation in the silver coinage in many parts of Southern Europe, 
fifteen " black pence " of Provence only passing for tivo and a half " alba 
moneta," or in the proportion of 6 to 1, as early as 1138, so that the 
Provengal current pound, even at that time, contained only 2 oz. of fine 
silver. A double currency was established in 1295, ''manifold evils 
resulting in consequence," say the annals of St. Yictoire, the Paris and 
Tournois deniers being from this date coined in the proportion of 5 to 4. 
The value of the Florenus Censualis, or florin of Florence, is reckoned 
by Cabraspino in 1356 at '^ 10 sol. old petits Toumois," and, says Yillani, 
" it used to be worth 10 sol. Parisis in the old good money, but in 1338 
its value was 24 sol., in 1340 it reached to 30 sol., and a fourth more in 
Toumois currency/' thus identifying the correct standard of the Paris 
currency in the first half of the fourteenth century with the old Tournois 
currency of the standard of St Louis, The reason of this proportion 
between the denier Parisis and denier Toumois, which does not seem to 
have existed previously, may be probably traced to the introduction of a 
gold standard. Down to this date, throughout the different kingdoms of 
Western Europe, a certain recognised proportion seems to have regulated 
the various standards of the silver currency, which henceforth fiuctuated 
and varied in apparently inextricable confusion.^ 



NOTE A. 

Four marcs were recognised by the French mint in the fourteenth century, according 
to the old Beg. Cam, Camp, of Paris, quoted by Ducange : — (1.) The " marc de Troyes 

2ai est de Parisis/' or standard weight of 170 esterlii^ de poix ; (2.) the ''marc de 
eniers Toumois," or current marc of 155*5 esterlins de poix ; (3.) the marc de Limoges, 
heavier by two esterlins ; and (4.) the ^ marc de la Rochelle, dit d'Angleterre," weigh- 
ing 160 esterlins de poix, by which " money of every description is alloyed, and all the 
money in the world is regulated, and its value raised or lowered. ** Taking the Paris 
marc at (244*772 gnmmuX 15'433=) 3777*6 gr. tr., the marc de la Rochelle weighed 
/ 3777*6X16 \ 

( yj =3565*4, or) a little under 3566 gr. tr., the pound (5332*6, or) about 5333 

ffr. tr., and the esterlin de poix 22*2212 gr. tr. The marc Toumois was 100 grains 
ughter. giving 3456 gr. tr. to the marc, and 5184 gr. tr. to the livre by weight The 
marc ae Limoges weighed about 3500 gr. tr. Thus the French esterlin de poix was 
infinitesimally lighter than the English, and the marc de la Rochelle weighed tioo, the 
pound threCf pence less than the standards of England and QeruMnj, Hence the Paris 
nalf-marc of 7 soL 1 den. French sterling weighty which was identical with the Prison 

''little pound," was long known in the Low Countries as the "pound of seven schil- 

> 

1 Ducange, in voc, Oigliati; Moratori, AhL ItaL torn. ii. p. 783 ; Villanit Lib. xi. c. 71. 
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lings/* which shows that the Paris marc only weighed 14 sol. by the sterling-weight of 
England and Germany, instead of 14 soL 2 den. by the standard of La Rochelle. The 
marc of Castille, which for about 400 years has been the standard of the Spanish mint, 
weighs 3550 gr. tr., or a few grains short of French sterling-weight.^ 



NOTE B. 



The relatiye proportion between ^Id and silyer appears, at a certain period, to haye 
differed widely upon the opposite sides of the Alps and I^rrenees. Tne standard of 
Darius, or the early proportion of 13 to 1, alludea to by Herodotus, fell in course of 
time to 12 to 1,— or tne standard of Alexander, as it may be loosely termed, ~«t which 
it appears to haye been stationary for a considerable length of time, until the rise of 

Sold under the Boraan Emperors becomes dimly traceable, till it reached 14*4 to 1 
uring the reigns of Diocletian and Constantino. The foil of the Western Empire 
seems to haye sent up gold to 18 to 1, the proportion falling again under the third VaJen- 
tinian to 16*8 to 1, and it was again fixea by Justinian at 14*4 to 1, or the standard of 
Constantino. If Al-Makrizi is correct in saying that the early Khalifis issued their 
gold and silyer coins in the proportion of ten and seven, — 10 silyer dirhems weighing 7 
gold dinars, — at 20 dirhems passing for a dinar, the standard of the East at the open- 

log of the eighth century was ^ 'TrT' ^v 14 to 1. Before this time the yalue of the 

Meroyingian solidus had been fixed at 40 scruples of silyer, or in the proportion of 10 
to 1, if the solidus was of full weight ; but the Quality of the Gallic gola was at this 
time notorioushrtdefectiye, and with the adyent of the Austrasian fEumly to the throne 
gold ceased to b^coined to the northward of the Alps. By the edict of Pistoia, dated 
in 864, the proportion of fine and inferior gold to silyer was fixed respectiyely at 12 and 
10 to 1, but at this yery period, or yery soon afterwards, the finest gold was passing in 
the north of Europe at 8 to I, or eyen less. In the agreement between Alfred and 
Guthrum, the wergild of Dane and Angle was fixed at eight half-marcs of the finest 

Kid, which was eyidently regarded as uie equiyalent of 1200 Anclian scillings, or 20 
I. of silyer, the old yaluation of a Twelfhyndman in East Angua. Beckoning the 

marc by the Tower standard, the proportion would only reach (-^zFr'=^) 7*5 to 1, but 
if gold-weight was represented by the Libra Occidua, a marc of 48 aurei, or 144 dwts., 
would raise it to (-ttt™) ^i ^ ^* ^^' ^^® greater part of the two following cen- 
turies 50 mancuses of gold passed for 5 lbs. of silyer in England, giying a yalue of 24 
Sence, Tower-weight, to the mancus, or in the exact proportion of 8 to I, and perhaps 
uring this period the marc of gold may haye been reckoned at 50 mancuses '*by tale.** 
Four centunes after the time of Alfred, or towards the close of the thirteenth century, 
the relatiye yalue of gold and silyer remained unaltered in the extreme north of Europe, 
for an ore of fine gold is reckoned in the Gragas at a marc of fine silyer, and the old 
proportion of 8 to 1 seems to haye held its ground in England until the beginning of 
the twelfth century.' 

^ Ducaiif^o, in wc. Marca; Hichthofen Diet, in voc. Fund, The French commercial gramme 
weight 15*434 gr. tr., but the correct ttaodard of Paris, according to Kelly, only reaches 
15-433 gr. tr. 

* Marsdeti, Introd. ; Pertz, Ijeg. vol. i. p. 479; Alf. and Guih. 2 (compare Gntalag, in Scotland 
under her Early Kingn^ Ap. E) ; Graga»^ sec. 7, c. 83, 85. As the Medial-thegns in Mercia anrl 
East Anglia were assessed on the same footing in Canute's law regulating the heriot, the wergild 
10 East Anglia was evidently reckoned, as in iMercia, at 20 lbs. The Tower pound was a sihrcr 
standard, for in the reij^n of Edward iii. gold was weighed by '*the touch of Paris,** or the 
Toamois standani, to which the gold florin of Florence conformed. Before this florin replaced 
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A marc of fine gold passed for six lbs., or nine marcs of silyer, in the reigns of 
Stephen and Henry ii. ; Benet the Jew was fined by Richard a marc of gold olx>li of 
Murcia, or ten marcs of silver ; and in John's reign 21 soL 8 den. of fine gold were 
purchased for 10 lbs. — about 9*25 oz. of silver for an oz. of gold — so that from the close 
of the reign of Henry l to the accession of Hen^ iii., the proportion in England seems 
to have fluctuated between 9 and 10 to 1. Yet as late as 12 Ed. i., the value of a 
'' talent of rent** — or a bezant — was reckoned at 24 pence, or in the old proportion of 
8 to 1. Such assessments, however, do not represent the actualj but the pcut value of 
the coin — its value at the time when the donation was originaUy made, or the rent 
fixed. Thus a bezant was valued by a French Parlement in 1282 at 20 soL ; whilst 
by a similar authority, and in the same year, the annual donation of a bezant made to 
the Church by the Counts of Soissons was assessed at 8 sol., or in the old proportion of 
8 to 1 ; for Uie sol. Toumois was at that time worth three sterling pence. The grant 
was evidently of old standing, telling of an epoch in which the relative value of gold 
and silver stood in France at 8 to 1 ; and as the aureas paid to the Pope from the 
Abbey of Kelso was compounded for by a payment of " two solidi of sterlings," accord- 
ing to the Liher Cenmum compiled in 1192, the old proportion was in force in Scot- 
land at least as late as the reign of David, the founder of the abbey ; and it may be 
assumed that it held its ground in England until the opening of the twelfth century.^ 

In France the relative value of gold and silver would seem to have long remained 
at 10 to 1. The ransom at first demanded for St Louis was fixed, according to Join- 
ville, at " a million of bezants, which are well worth half a million livres,*' thus giving 
the bezant, in the middle of the thirteenth century, a value of 10 soL Toumois — ^there 
was no Paris currency in the days of St Louis — 30 sterling pence, or in the proportion 
of 10 to 1. From the monastery of St Florentine, in the diocese of Anjou, the Pope 
received 3 aurei, which were compounded for, in 1192, at 10 sol. Toumois for eacn ; 
whilst, according to the French translator of William of Tyre, " une perpre (a bezant) 

(1888*8X7 \ 
^ ) ^^ S^' *'•> ^^T ^^ch in the same 

proportion. Gilbert de Nogent, however, who died in 1124, at the age of seventy-one, 
values the Hyperpyrus at 15 soL, in which he is followed by, or follows, two contem- 
porary authorities ; but as the marc of silver passed for three instead of four livres in 

the days in which he wrote, his Hyperpyrus would have been worth ( , or) 

20 sols, in the days of Joinville, and was apparently a double-bezant Thus the pro- 
portion in France remained at 10 to 1 during the greater part of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. But the daily revenue of the ''Soldan of Egypt** is calculated by 
Vincent of Beauvais at ''400 mille Iperperi, id est, 57 mille marcse argenti," or 

(400 \ 
— — « ) 7 bezants to the marc of silver, which, assuming the marc to be the French 
67 ' 

standard weight of "Troyes de Parisis,'* would give( ?^J^=) 539*66 gr. tr., or 24 
sterling pence, to the bezant, in the old proportion of 8 to 1, the standard of the age 

the bezant as the standard gold coin, gold- weight was probablv represented by the Libra Occidus, 
or pound of Constantinople. It is remarkable that in lUl tne wills relating to East Anglia in 
Thorpe's IHplamata, the marc of gold is used instead of the mancns ; as if in that province, 
from the time when Alfred assessed the wergild in half-marcs of gold, the marc of gold was 
taken for 50 mancuses of g^ld, or 5 lbs. of silver. 

' Madox, HisU Exch. c. iz. j Budina, vol. ii.; Le Blanc, p. 158 ; Menage, in voe. Bezant ; 
Lib. Cens, Bom, Eee, (Muratorii Ani. Ital. vol. v.) p. 893. According to a charter of John 
(quoted in Ellis, Introd. vol. i. p. 165) a marc of gold was worth 10 marcs of silver, as in his 
brother Richard's time; so that the proportion of the ewrrencym%» probably 10 to 1, as in 
France. The proportion was the same in Germany at the date of the compilation of the Sach- 
eempiegd, for twelve gold pence, each weighing three silver pennyweights — a bezant — passed 
for thirty shillings of silver, giving thirty pence, or a mancus of silver, to each gold penoT 
(Bk. iii. art. 45). 
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in which the ofiginal donation of the Coonts of Soissons was made. It seems allowable 
to a«ame, therefore, that Uie relatire Tahie of gold and silFer remained at 8 to 1, in 
France as well as in England, nntil about the opening of the twelfth century, or as 
long as silrer of the standard of H was coined in France, and nntil the influence of 
the newly issued coinage of the Morabetin Khalifa, whose authority in Spain dates 
from after 1056, began to be felt beyond the Pyrenees.^ 

A similar diflierence in the proportion between gold and silver is observable in 
Esstem Asia and India during tne thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the Tangah^ or 
l^old dinar of India, usually passing for ten silver dinars of similar wei^t ; whilst in 
certain remote localities gold only passed for eight times in value in silver. It is not 
to be supposed that the lesser relative value of gold in the north of Europe arose from 
its jopreater abundance in that quarter. On the contrary, the more precious metal was 
so little used, except in the shape of rings and ornaments, that it passed at a nominal 
value, and by weignt, or as bullion ratl^ than as coin — as a luxury rather than as a 
necessitr. &it as soon as a coinage in gold was attempted in France and England, 
and gold in consequence became a necessity, its intrinsic value asserted itself, and was 
rscogniied at once. The horse may be quoted as an instance in point He was valued 
in the time of Athelstan at half a pound, worth m cows, and jour-andriiottUy sheep ; 
he had doubled in value in the Conquetor^s reign, and was reckoned at a pound, and 
in the laws of King Henrr is estimated at forty sheep ; but in the Gragas he is only 
rated at " a good cow." In Iceland he was only a luxury ; elsewhere he had become a 
necessity, and, gold amongst the animals, rose to his proper value of many sheep and 
oows. So when Henry iii., in 1257, attempted to establish a coinage in gold, he 
struck a gold penny, weighing two, and current for twenty, sterling pence ; but in a 
rwf few years his coin rose to twenty-/ottr pence, or from 10 to 12 to 1, and the inno- 
ration was so unpopular that the king desisted from his attempt. The bezant, at the 
date of the capture of St Louis, was worth 10 soL Toumois ; but no sooner did the 
French king issue his Denier (Tor h VAignel, a coin of a similar type weighing about 
64 gr. tr., than it passed for 12 soL 6 den., or (64-8X 12'5») 810 gr. tr.— for 150 in- 
stead of 120 deniers, or in the proportion otfivt to four — gold thus rising in France 
firom 10 to 12*5 to 1. Hence the florin of Florence, first coined in 1252, according to 
Kalaspina and Yillani, and weighing 54 gr. tr., or four-fifths of the bezant, took the 
place of the latter coin, passing for 10 soL Toumois ; and this is the reason wh^ many 
old authorities identify the florin, or ducat, with the bezant, their calculations, in 
oonsequenoe, being often erroneous. Hence, also, the cause of the numerous valuations 



* Lib. Cem, p. 882 ; Ducange, Diss, de Inf. (Ev. Num, cap. xc. ; Oetta Dei per Franeoe, 

C. 601. The epithet Hyperpynis— *TTe/>Tu/J^>t — referred to the parity of the metal, and pro- 
abljr became Attached to the Rtandard coin of fine ^Id after the iDtrodoction of an alloyed 
coinage of inferior value. As ofiUt or 72 Hyperpyn, went to the pound, the ordinary Hyper- 
pjrrui waa evidently the Conttantinuple sohciaa. or bezant, weighing 67*5 gr. tr.; bat the 
name would have been applicable to an^ coin of the finest gold^ and would have thus included 
the double bezant. From the time of^Jjouit le Joune an ofienng of 13 bezants d*or was made 
to the Church at the consecration of the king^ of France, the Byzantines thus offered by 
Henry ii. weif^hing a double-docat (Le BlanCf p. 157), which seems to identify the original 
ooins with the large or double-bezant. As tne florin of Florence, the type of the petit 
royal of 70 to the Paris marc, was the equivalent of the bezant at its orifpnai Talue, so the 

r royal, and the first gold coin struck by Edward iii., weighing two florins, represented 
double-bezant. As Hyperpyrue denoted a coin of pure " red " gold, so the name of 
AipeTf or " white money," was originally attached to the coin of fine silver, the equivalent of 
the Siifur, Wcispfenning, Blauo, Argcnteus, and Albua, in other quarters. It was at one time 
" well worth two sterlings," and must have then roprcHcnted thtt drachma of Constantinople — 
the coin, not the weight — the original of the Eastern dirhem. When Pegolotti wrote, 202 
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of the older standard, fast becoming obsolete, towards tde close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury—as well as the reason, apparently, of a double curren<nr in the proportion of five 
to jouTf the Livre Pftrisis. correspondui^ with the earlier, tJae Livre Toumois with the 
later, standard of gold.^ 



III. 

Early Germanio and Frison Currcnct. 

'' Unce ainan scUlinga sehsi, unciam unam aureos sex . . . Stuhi, 
halb scriptolus, silikhi tri," — thus wrote an old Gterman glo8(^ari8t, quoted 
by Adalung, di8pla3ang his familiarity with the Byzantine standard. The 
scruple, however, was as often divided into three parts, corresponding 
with the subdivision of the Byzantine gramme into three yb2fe«. In this 
case the equivalent of the Stilck or Styca of 12 grains of com only 
weighed 8 grains, and was probably a bracteate, answering to the Heller 
of the early Ck)logne standard, the Irish Pinginn^ and the original of the 
Spanish FoUaz, a small coin still existing when Ducange was writing, 
deriving its name from the Arabic Fels^ and representing the third part 
of a denier.^ 

Both the standards of the eastern empire in use amongst the Western 
Franks as well as the (Gallic or Caroline pound, are traceable amongst 
the Frisons. The identity of the London and Cologne standards known 
indiscriminately as English, Agrippaniske, and Cologne weight, is 
shown in the regulation that ^* these merks are to be reckoned at 4 pence 
and 13 skillings of English pence, so as to weigh the Cologne merk ;" 
but many of their older mulcts and dues were payable in ** the pund of 
seven skillings/' often known as "the little pund," sometimes as th^ 
Frison pund. " Three pund the frana, that is, 21 skillings the Koning's 
ban," so runs more than one old Frison law ; and every freeman with 
" 30 pund eerwis /' or inheritance, was bound to attend the Landwehr 
with horse and arms, all who had 12 punds coming on foot with spear 
and shield. Thus the Little pund in which the freeholder was rated at 
the old Frank assessment of 30 lbs., or 600 solidi, and fined 3 lbs. or 60 
solidi, for the king's ban, was the Zivre Partats, or half-marc de Troyes, 
weighing four ounces, or a third of the heavier Byzantine standard. He 
was assessed in the old currency of northern France, and as he was not 
a nobleman, he paid or received " by tale" and not " in gold." The 
Wed-merk of fourteen skillings answered to the full Marc de Troyes ; 
the Lein-vierk of twelve skillings to the ordinary marc, or eight ouncen 
of the Libra Occidtia ; and the existence of the ordinary half-marc of 

* Cathay, vol. i. p. ccxivii.-ccl. ; Le Blanc, cup. i. ; Ruding^ vol. ii. p. 70 ; ViUantf lib. vj. 
c. 53 ; MalatpinGy cap. 152, in Muratori, AnL lUiL ii. p. 817. 



' AJclang, in voc. SchiUinff. 
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four ounces is also traceable, particularly in fhe provinces of Groningen 
and East Friesland, or ancient Friesland, " between Laubach and Weser." 
" The Fresca Skeld is thirty grate from Staweren to Groningen, and the 
Groninj]jen Skeld is nine grate. The great Coiojjjne pound is four Skeld, 
and thirty Fiamsken go to the old Skeld." The Skeld, or Ecu, was 
reckoned as the quarter of a pound, and as the Flamske^ or Frison groat, 
was worth tux) sterling pence, the Groningen Skeld was worth eighteen^ 
or an ounce of the ordinary Byzantine standard, representing the quarter 
of a " pund of six skillings," or a half-marc of four ounces. The exist- 
ence of this obsolete pund of six skillings is further shown by the Hretl- 
mere, the Groningen-merc, and the West Friesland Ltod-merc, each 
valued at four skillings, or two-thirds of a pound of six, which would 
have once answered to a Groningenrpund} 

Three different solidi are alluded to in the old Frison Laws, a solidus 
of three (lence current in central Friesland, a solidus of five oboli in the 
province bordering upon Flanders, and a solidus of two pence current 
'' between Laubach and Weser," or in the provinces of Groningen and 
East Friesland. There were also^ according to Pertz, three dialects 
amongst the Frisons, corresponding with thb difference in their solidi. 
The dialect in East Friesland resembled *' old English" — Anglo-Saxon — 
and in this quarter was the solidus of two pence, corresponding with the 
Flamske, or Groningen grate, and connected with the " ore of sixteen." 
The speech of Central Friesland resembled the dialect found in old West- 
phalian documents, and here was the solidus of three pence, corresponding 
with the Thryms or Silfur, half as large again as the Flamske and con- 
nected with the " ore of twenty-four." The dialect of the other Frisons 
resembled the language spoken in Brabant in the thirteenth century, and 
here was the solidus oi five oboli, or half of a scilling of five pence, con- 
nected with the " ore of twenty," or the ounce in ufc amongst the Franks 
at that time. Nearest and most akin to the Franks in dialect and cur- 
rency lay the Flemings ; beyond them the central and western Frisons, 
ancestors of the Dutch, resembling the Westphalian Saxons in speech 
and customs: whilst further towards the north-east lay the eastern 
Frisons, in their dialect and solidus connected with the men of Engem 
and Ostphalia.^ 

Fiirst, Freyherr, and Schoppenbar freeman, were assessed in the Sach- 

(4820 \ 
— q~= ) 

* Hichtbofen, Die. Fru. in voc. Frana^ Pund^ Merk, OraU^ SkeU, etc. The penny of 
Charles the BhM, weighing 32 gr. Jhris, is exactly atlaiitcd t4> thu RtuiKiurd ut the Little piin(^, 
pointing to the era in which TroyeA-weight supplanted tne earlier Rtandards in northern Frant^. 

* Pertz, I^g. vol. iii. p. C39, and Lfx FrU, addit. 73, 78. lie i«leiitiHeB the Frifton with the 
Caroline solidus, which would give the Frisons in the eighth and ninth centuries a coined penny 
weighing four sterling pence. The existence in the ninth centur}' of a silver coin, half as large 
again as the (xros Denier of St. Louis, is, I believe, unknown to numismatists. Thu expression 
used in the Fnson J^aws is always "denarii nowje monette** — minted or coined money — and 
the Capitularies are silent about the existence of any mint in Fricslmd. 
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1440 solidi — thrymsas or silfurs — the wergild of the Saxon Nobili8,or Add- 
ing. Their bot was also identical, but, in the case of the two first classes, 
paid in gold, and reckoned at 12 gold pence worth 30 shillings of silver, 
answering to the 120 solidi paid as Buoda by the old Saxon laws ; whilst 
the bot of the Schoppenbar Frei was 30 shillings paid in Wendish pence, 
*' of which 20 shillings weigh a raarc." Twelve oz. or a lb. of Wendish 
pence, therefore, would have weighed eight oz., or a marc of sterling 
pence, the solidus and penny would have been in a similar proportion, 
and whenever the Thryms of three sterling pence was reckoned as the 
solidus, the Flamske oi two sterling, or three Wendish pence, would have 
answered to the solidus of a currency upon the Wendish principle. 
Before the introduction of the Nova Moneta, the Westphalians usea a 
solidus of three, the Ostphalians and men of Engern a solidus of two 
tremisses, or exactly in this proportion ; in other words, the latter divided 
the marc into 12 oz. on the principle of the Wendish currency, reckoning 
it as a pound — just as the Attung in Sweden was divided by the Goths 
into twelve^ and by the Sviar into eight portions — an oz. of the lighter 
standard containing 24 pence would have only weighed 16 of the heavier 
type, and a wergild of 18 lbs., reckoned in ** ores of sixteen," would have 
only weighed 18 marcs or 12 lbs. of the heavier currency.^ 

The custom of dividing the marc like the pound seems to date from 
an early period, and is observable in many quart^^rs, particularly in 
northern Europe, the Austrasian Franks following it, apparently, for the 
original standard of Cologne was divided in this manner. The esch^ as 
elsewhere, was a grain of wheat, 8 went to the Heller, 16 t) the Pfennig, 
which were thus respectively two-thirds of the Stlick orHalb-scriptolus of 
12, and the Denier or gramme of 24 grains ; whilst the Quent of 64 grains 
or two sterling pence, answering to the Frison Flamske, and the Batz of 
two pence amongst the southern Germans, was a solidus weighing two- 
thirds of the Thryms or Silfur. The Loth was a light " ore of sixteen" 
pfennige ; the ore weighed 16 sterling pence, and eight of these ores made 
a light marc of 10 sol. 8 den., or 4096 grains, twelve a light pound of 
of 16 soL or 6144 grains, answering to the Full-merk or Liod-merk in 
ordinary use amongst the Frisons, weighing 16 skillings, or eight ** ores 
of twenty-four" sterling pence. The mint-marc of Vienna, weighing 9 
oz. troy-weight, 4320 gr. tr., or 6144 grains of com, answers to this 
heavier standard, or/wZi-marc, weighing 16 sol. ; and as it is divided like 

/6144 \ 
the Cologne marc, the dwt, represents the denier of ( -^^ = J 24 grains, 




i cla88 offrcoboldere io Frievlaiid — pcrlmps sIho in the 240 sol., ur 12 lbs., coiiHtitutinK the 
Id of the ** Primut AhuDannuH," for, " except in inheritance and orUl, Schwabiiiche Hecht 



of one 

wergil 

18 the same as Sachsischc," savs the Sachsenipiegelt Bk. i. Art. 19. A werfi^ld of 12 lbs. 

represents 1440 solidi, reckoning' hj the Flamske. For Wergilds vide Scotland, etc., Ap. E. 
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half as large again as the pfennig. As the Caroline pence weighed two 
pfennige or oboli, so the Viennese pence weighed two deniers or three 
oboli, exactly in the proportion of the solidi of two and three tremisses, and 
were known as " Broad pence of Vienna" — the " lati denarii Viennenses, 

Juorum quilihet denarius valet tree obolos esterlingorum" of Matthew 
'arifl. Tnus the Vienna marc represents the Full-marc of eight heavy 
oz., which, when reckoned as a pound, gave the lighter' oz. of the old 
Colojine standard, fifteen of which went to the " Great Pound of Cologne," 
and to the old standard of London weight^ 

According to an authority of the twelfth century, qnoted by Pertz, 
whilht Frank and Alaman, Saxon, Thuringian, and Lombard, united in 
using the solidus of 12 pence, giving 3 to the Saiga (or Thryms) and 4 
to the Tremissis (or Anglian scilling), the Bavarians continued to divide 
the pound, like the marc, into eight solidi of 30 pence. Their solidus, or 
heavy oz., was thus the mancus '^ of forty deniers," their seminsolidus of 
15 pence the half-mancus or Kentish scilling^* of twenty sceats ;" their 
saiga of 5 pence answered to the scilling of Wessex, ana their scotus, or 
scatt, was a double-denier, like the broad penny of Vienna, weighing 
three sterling oboli. The recollection of this old pound, superseded as a 
moneyer's weight by the Cologne marc, seems to have been retained in 
the Begensburg pound, divided into eight schillings of 30 pence, the 
P/tnninff'Pjund in which the Orundrzins, or land-tax, of Bavaria used to 
be levied.* 



IV. 

Norwegian and Irish Currency. 

In the opinion of the best authorities of the North, no coins wete 
struck in Norway before the middle or close of the tenth century. 
Bullion must have passed before this time, and the earliest substitute for 
a coinage was Wadmal. Hence the Northman was assessed by the 
Hundrada^ which still retains its original meaning of six score ells in 
Haldorson's Dictionary, though the ell is no longer cloth but a coin. 
According to the Gragas, or the Icelandic code of laws, compiled towards 
the close of the thirteenth century, some fifty years after the Sachsen- 

> Eihelred iv. 9 ; Mat, Par. (Ed. 1640), vol. ii. p. 730. In another ptissap Paris sa^Ft the 
Jmperialit corresponded very closely with the sterling penny, with which it might be considered 
identical. In his days, therefore, the penny in Germany, as in EngUnd, still conformed to the 
regnlations of 781. This was the penny of the Sachsenspiegel. 

* Pertz, L^g, iii. p. 132, note 24. The distinction once existing i i England between the 
Bcillings of four and five pence, current on opposite sides of the Thames, is long traceable in 
the German currency. Ihus the imperial kreutzer of 60 to the gulden, 90 to tlic thaler, was 
worth /our light pence ; whilst the heavier kreutzer current in Bamburg and Wurtzburg, 48 to 
the gulden, 72 to the thaler, was worth ./Soe pence ; and the guter-groschen was worth 1| kaisar- 
groechen, in a similar proportion office Xo/our. 
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legel, silver was current in Iceland aboat the opening of the eleventh 
|itury, " white silver, which was mostly silver, and would stand cutting," 
•livalent apparently to ** Guthrun's-Lane silver," or silver plate. " It 
•s coined so that Ix. penings (some read xx) went to the ore-vegio, and 
nght and tale were identical. At that time c. silfurs passed for four 
3idreds and xx. ells-wadmal, and a half-marc of wadmal was worth an 
i of silver." Silver therefore stood in the proportion of 4 to 1 to wad- 
ily and as six ells-wadmal went to the Norwegian ore, an ore of 
yer passed for 24 ells, and the silfur or solidus of six to the ounce was, 

this time, worth /our ells, each thus representing a denier or scruple, 
je ell, when coined in a later age, was divided into four skillings, cor- 
rpooding probably with its original subdivisions ; and thus the marc- 
;dmal literally represented the marc-vegin in cloth, the ell halved and 
4irtered answering to the silfur of four scruples, and representing the 
^dus of the marc-wadmal, six score ells or silfurs being contained in 
Jher case in twenty ores or five half-marcs.^ 

Three descriptions of silver are alluded to in the Gragas, Burnt silver, 
ue or Grey silver, and Law silver. A marc of burnt or fine silver was 
^wn as the marc-vegin, or marc by weight, and occasionally as the 
4rc of silfurs. The marc of law-silver, or a current marc, was known 
the marc-log-aura, or the marc of legal ores, and occasionally as the 
>rc of penings. Grey-silver was double the value of law-silver, and 
th were reckoned by the marc-talin, talder-marc, or marc by tale. An 

0. 3 of burnt silver passed for a marc-log-aura, or in the proportion of 8 to 

1, and thus grey silver, standing in the pioportion of 1 to 4, represented the 
earlier standard of wadmal. At the close of the chapter upon Baugatal, 
it is laid down that " the silver used for sacgildL whether for baug, thaky 
or thweitiy shall be of the standard of the Idg-ail/ur of the time in which 
^n penings went to the ore ;" and in the chapter on Manumission it is 
said, *' In a Jarl's jorp he pays half-rett, in a king's the whole. A 
pening shall he give to the goda who brings him into the law, that shall 
be the tenth part of an ore." Thus the *' silver used for sacgildt" was of 
a different standard from the later law-silver, and as grey silver was of the 
same standard as wadmal when it was used for " sacgildt," passing current 
for twice the value of the later law-silver, it may be identified with the 
older standard alluded to in these laws. At two ores of fine silver to the 
marc, or three to the pound, this earlier currency corresponded with the 
Livre Tournois at the standard of St. Louis, and thus the Northmen 
were long a8>:essed in the usual currency of the period, "In Sweden, 
where the marc-wadmal was at one time worth tux) marcs of penings, 
twelve ells went to the ore — ** Six marcs of penings, or three marcs- 
wadmal, twelve ells to the ore," writes Ihre, quoting from an old East 
Gothland code. Thus in Sweden the marc-wadmal would have been 

' Oragai, sec. 7, cap. 3. S4. In Another chapter the legal valae of the ore is fixed at six 
ells of new ami iinwoni wadmal. Tlio ore of wadmal is here meant, and not the ore of silyer, 
as has been sometimes erroneounly supposed. 
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worth a marc of grey-silver, corresponding, as of old, with " the silver 
used for sacgildt ;" but as three Swedish would have passed for six Nor- 
w^ian marcs-wadmal, the cloth itself must have lost its former value, 
for the ell would have passed at half its former standard, thus corre- 
8[)onding with the later lawHsilver.^ 

The pening of ten to the ore seems to be alluded to by Snorro in the 
passage where he says that every bonder in Iceland recompensed Eyvind 
the Scald with " a scatt-pening of pure white silver, worth thre^ peuings- 
vegin ; " for it is laid down in the later Gulathing that '' thirty penings 
shall be in every ore, whether by weight or tale." The marc was thus 
divided into 80 scatt- penings and 240 penings, on the principle of the 
Wendish currency, for there are 80 silfurs and 240 pence in the Caroline 
pound. In the earlier coinage alluded to in the Gragas, the half-marc 
was similarly divided, for a coinage of xx. or Ix. to the ore gives either 
80 small solidi or 240 small penings to the half-marc ; and the earliest 
assessments of the Danes in England are invariably reckoned in half- 
marcs. As long as the Northmen were only familiar with bullion and 
wadmal, the marc-wadmal seems to have followed the sub-divisions of the 
marc-vegin, or the Byzantine standard, giving 6 ells to the ore, and 48 
to the marc, the ell thus answering to the sextula, silfur, or originul 
Hcilling ; but as soon as a coinage was issued, it was adapted, on the 
principle of the Wendish currency, to the Caroline pound, thus pointing 
to the comparatively late era in which a coinage first appeared. " A pen- 
ing, ten of which went to the ell-wadmal," such was the tax levied u{)on 
the Icelanders by Olaf the Saint, according to Snorro ; and if he is cor- 
rect, 40 penings would have passed for a silfur, and 240 for an ore, or in 
the projwrtion of the earlier law-silver, corresponding with wadmal, of 
which a half-marc passed for an ore of silver, for the earliest coinage 
alluded to in the Gragas was evidently based u|)on the half-marc.^ 

The Northmen are occasionally credited with the introduction of a 
knowledge of coined money into Ireland ; but they were still in the age of 
bullion and wadmal when they were ravaging the Engli8h and Irish coasts 
in the eighth and ninth centuries. The relics of a very early system are 
traceable in Ireland, where the TindedkuA the Vinge^ the bar or ingot and 
the ounce, were the weights in ordinary use, the Pinginn and Leth^pin^ 
ginn, or ^x5nny and half[>enny, bracteates apparently, representing the coin- 
a^'. The Screpall, known also as the Puicne and Oiffing^ appears as the 
Sigel^ 1y\A\ nivhia or ordinary unit of calculation, a small solidus rathtr 
than a coin, divided into tl)ree pinginns and hix leth-pinginns. The 
screpull, at its full weight of 24 gniins of corn, was identical, as its name 
shows, witli the Merovingian denier of full weight, or the gramme of the 
Byzantine standard, the pinginn of 8 grains answering^to the Follis or 
Heller, the leth-pinginn to the half-follis or keration. There was also a 
lighter scropall weighing 21 grains of corn, the bracteates that have been 

* Oratf(Uf WT. 7, rap. .'}. HI; «ec. 8, CAp. 114 ; wr. G, cap. 43. Ihre in roc. Wudtnal. 
' IIciiuHk. Il'irf. Suja, cap. 13 ; ^t, Ulaf$ JS(tga, c. 140. 
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foand usually corresponding with this lighter type. The uinge of 24 
screpalls of full weight would have answered to the Byzantine ounce 
weij2:hing 576 grains, but the lighter screpall would have given an uinge 
of 504 grains. When 240 pence were coined out of the marc, an ounce 
weighing 24 pence would, in reality, be '' an ore of sixteen," each penny 

(32 \ 

-o-x2= I 21 grains of corn. 

Thus the lighter uinge and screpall seem to tell of the influence of the 
Saxon ore of sixteen. 

The early Irish were not familiar with the pound weight in connexion 
with the precious metals, nor were they singular in ignoring it. Ulphilas 
renders a pound of spikenard by '^ pund balsamis," but he translates ten 
talents — -pounds in the Anglo-Saxon version, bezaunts in Wicliff — by 
'* taihun dailos" and '^ taihun skattans," ten deals or portions, reckoning 
money by tale and not by weight. The pound appears in Ini's Laws as 
the " pund-vega," the Libra-pondo of Plautus and Terence, the Libra- 
pensans of Pepin, for the solidus was the ordinary standard of reckoning 
before the establishment of the Libra denariorum. The highest metal- 
weight in use amongst the Irish was the Tinde^ a hundred-weight of six 
score uinges apparently, varying according to the weight of the uinge. 
Seven score uinges of 576 grains, at which it is sometimes reckoned, would 
give a weight of 10 lbs. of the heavier standard of Constantine, or six 
score ounces of the marc de Troyes. The tinde, writes Petrie, should 
have weighed, " according to the table," 69,120 grains of corn. 10 lbs. of 
the ordinary standard, or six score uinges of 576 grains. When it is 
reckoned at '' sixty thouFands and four hundreds of wheat-corns," it 
represents six score uinges of 504 grains, calculating the hundreds at six 
score. Two sorts of gold were also known, ** base gold of which dishes 
are made " and the better depcription used in torques and rin^; but gold 
coins seem to have been as scarce among the Irish as in the north of 
Europe.^ 



V. 

MORABETIN AND EaRLT SfANISB CuRREKCY. 

In Spain, in southern Italy, and Sicily, and even in parts of France 
bordering upon the Mediterranean, Saracen influences are plainly visible. 
The commercial pound of Arragon corresponds with the old Tower 
standard, for it weighs 5398 gr. tr. The Libra Jaqtiesa, Jaca pound, or 
stanlard of the old provincial currency of the kingdom of Arragon, 

» IVtrie's lio^ind Taioen, pp. 209-219; Ulph. John xii. 8; Luke xix. 13. 16. The 
lighter type of ningc and Hcn'pall was prolMiblj of a later date than th« heavier, corresponding 
with the AiiftraMian rather than with tne Merovingian era. 
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contaius 20 mieldos, each divided into 8 quartos and 16 dineros, answer- 
ing to the **ore of sixteen," containing 8 quents of /u;o-pence, or Flamsken. 
The Arragonese marc is divided nominally into 128 arienses and 4096 
grains, or into '^ eight ores of sixteen ;** for the Ariense of 32 grains was 
once a coin, familiar apparently in England as the Jaca penny, and 
evidently corresponding with the sterUng penny. The pound and marc 
of Barcelona are considerably heavier, and the marc is divided into 192 
arienses, representing originally ** eight ores of twenty-four." Thus ster- 
ling weight, and the heavier and lighter standards in use elsewhere, were 
once also familiar to the Spaniards, who, beyond the Ebro, and under the 
ehelCer of the Pyrenees, seem to have retained the standards of their 
Christian forefathers. In the greater part of Spain, however, the Arabic 
Arroba is found, and the Adarme, or dirhem, replaces the Ariense as a 
weight ; whilst the still existing Maravedi recalls the time in which the 
Spanish coinage was principally supplied by the khalifs of the Morabetin 
dynasty.* 

The name of Morabetin would appear to have been applied, strictly 
speaking, to the general coinage of the Al-Moravid or Morabetin 
khalifs who ruled in Spain from 1056 to 1146. Silver dirhems and 
oboli of base metal, or billon, known as f els— folks — had alone been issued 
from the mints of their predecessors, the Ommiad khalifs, but the Mora- 
betin dynasty were the first amongst the princes of western Europe to 
put into circulation a coinage of gold from a native mint Hence, 
though the name was applied in the Peninsula to silver as well as gold 
coins of the Moorish type, it was usually limited elsewhere to gold coins 
alone ; and as a coin of the full standard seems to have been generally 
implied under the epithet of aureus, so the obolus, or coin of a smaller 
type, was often distinguished by the name of Marabotinus. The Pope, 
for instance, received from the monastery of Nantes a payment of ten 
sol., in lieu of tuH) maral»otins, thus giving to the marabotin the value of 
only half an aureus, or bezant. Not that the coins of the Morabetin 
dynasty were necessarily oboli, but the mints of Spain and Portugal seem 
to have been the first to familiarize western Christendom, beyond the 
Alps and Pyrenees, with gold coins of a smaller type than the bezant, or 
gold manctis, of the normal standard; and as at this period all gold coins, 
beyond the limits of the realm in which they were stnick, passed in 
northern and western Europe by their weight and intrinsic value, a cer- 
tain vagueness in the names by which they were distinguished was com- 
paratively immaterial. From the description of the Morabetin dinars 
given by Marsden, their standard, varying from 61*75 gr. tr. to 57 gr. tr., 
seems to have been below that of the earlier khalifs, in this agreeing very 
well with a retiiark of the historian of Ravenna, quoted by Muratori, 
that a maml>otin of the projK^r standard in 1076 weighed 7 to the oz. 

* KoIIv'h CmtthUt. The jaku mrutioiicd in Jituiivtf, ii. 7J. was eviilmtly a coin of Jaca. 
The ohl Cataluiiiaii current ponnd lontiiiue*! 2U NuehloH anil 240 diner^s. 
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In 1216, sixty marabotins of Portugal weighed a marc of gold, giving 
7*5 to the oz., and thus the coin would appear to have dwindled down till 
it assumed the type of the dirhem rather than of the dinar.^ 

Cabraspino, the Papal nuncio in Hungary and Poland, has left a table 
of the value of different coins in 1356, which throws much light upon 
the currency of his age. As 8 florins went to the oz. of gold ** in gold," 
and 8 florins were worth a lb. of pure silver, the relative proportion be- 
tween the two metals in his calculations was evidently taken at 12 to 1. 
He reckons in "Floreni Censuales," valuing each at 10 sol. 1 den. 
" Turpitiorum antiquorum," evidently the amplification by some copyist 
of Tur. pt antiq.y his contraction for "old Petits Tournois." As 10 sol. 
Toumois, at the old standard, would have contained (120x5*4, or) 648 
gr. tr. of tine silver, and the florin of Florence, weighing 54 gr. tr., would 
nave passed, at 12 to 1, for 648 gr. tr. of fine silver, the florenus cen- 
sualis may be safely identified with the standard gold coin of the age, 
which was worth, according to Yillani, 10 sol. Parisis (or 648 gr. tr. of fine 
silver at the correct standard of his age), and a little more than the 
Pontifical florin, to which Cabraspino alludes under the name of Florenus 
BomanaB CuriaB. In silver he calculates by the grosso, giving it a value 

of 12 deniers, or a gros-toumois about { — t — = j 51*84 gr. tr. of fine 

silver, according to the proper standard at that time of 4.32 gr. tr. to the 
denier. As he estimates the lb. of silver from Spain, Tuscany, and various 
other quarters at 7*5 florins, and the oz. at 7*5 grossi, the latter coin, like 
the florin, was the eighth of an ounce,and approaches so closely to the eighth 
of a Roman oz. (52*73 gr. tr.), that I thiuK it may be identified with it. 
As the bezant and the florin were in the proportion of Jive and four, the 
value of the former in fine silver would have amounted, at this time, to 

I — 2~ , or) 810 gr. tr., or, including the denier, to { — j — , or J 818 

gr. tr. ; nnd as the bezant is reckoned at 15*5 grossi, or, calculating the 

grosso as the eighth of a Roman oz. ( -^ = V 817 gr. tr. of fine 

silver, the identification may be r^arded as tolerably correct.^ 

> Moratori, Ant. It. v. p. 888, ii. p. 785 ; Le Blane, p. 165. The latter gives to the For- 
tagpese coin a weight of 76 gr. Paritf or 62*3 gr. tr., aaaumine the marc of gold to have been 
Paris-Troyes weight. But when Philip 1« Bel in 1305 coined petita royauz, "as before/* at 
70 to the marc, or at the Florentine standard of 54 gr. tr., it is added, " et doivent donner les 
dits Compagnons au marc d'orfin de JParU 64 des royaux dessus dits,** thus identifying the 
marc d'or fin do Paristor marc of currency, with (54X64^3456 gr. tr., or) the marc Toumois, 
the standard of the currency. 

* Muratori, Ant. It. torn. ii. p. 783. Quite in accordance with the calculations of the 
Nuncio is a pasnage quoted by Ducaiige {Jaeeences Flarent), reckoning the gold florin of Flor- 
ence at 16 solidi of Barcelona, and the grosso and gros toumois at 15 Barcelonese pence, thus 

(192 \ 
- - or) 12*8 gros toumois in the 

currency of Barcelona. As 12 Juc-a pence passed at this time for 14 pence of Barcelona, the 

(14\ 
.,, ) than a denier TonmoiH. 
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Turning to the coinage of Castile and lioon, it appears that the Mara- 
botin passing for 24 marabotins of silver was worth 12 den. toarnois less 
than a florin, or 11 sol. 6 den. toumois, aboat (4*32x138=) 596 gr. tr. 

of fine silver, which would give it l^^ or) about 49*5 gr. tr. of fine 

gold, — a dirhem of gold according to the existing standard of Constan- 
tinople. The silver marabotin, or Maravedi, to use the more familiar 
name, of which 24 passed for the gold coin, would have thus contained 
about 24*75 gr. tr. of fine silver. The Dobla Castellano, |)assing also for 
24 maravedis, is thus identified with the gold marabotin ; and, as the 
marabotin passed for 15 pepions, according to a charter of Alfonso the 
Wise, dated in 1258, and the same amount is given in the Liber Genauum 
as the value of ttoo alfonsins, the latter coin may be identified with the 
original castellano. The Castellano, once a coin, now a weight, seems to 
have acquired its name from bearing the impress of a castle, the arms ot 
Castillo, — " tengan un Castillo encima, y una C al pie," says the Recopt- 
lotion of Philip ii., — just as the gold coin of Philip de Valois was called 
" denier d'or a I'Escu," from the shield with the arms of France, borne 
in token of Philip's claim to the throne. The earlier name of Alfonsin, 
given to the Spanish coin, may be traced to the numerous kings of the 
name of Alfonso who ruled over Castillo, and issued the gold piece on the 
type of a Morabetin obolus.^ 

The Double Maroqnita and the Vetus Sciliata, names evidently derived 
from Saracen coins with the mint-marks of Marakaah and Sikiliah, 
passed respectively for 25 nnd 22 maravedis ; the Massamutin, of which 
100 went to the marc of Montpellier, according to the Liber Censuuniy is 
reckoned at two-thirds of a florin, — about 36 gr. tr., — and may be set 
down as an obolns aureus of the dynasty met with under the name of 
Massemudini in some of the old chroniclea It seems to be still traceable 
under the name of the Mahmudi in some of the Eastern systems of coin- 
age. The Malachin, valued at 8 grossi, a little less than the massamutin, 
a little more than half a bezant, was also apparently an obolus of one ot 

^ Muratori, Ant. It. vol. t. {L3>. Cen, Bom. Eoc.), p. 898 ; Dncancre in voe. Pepio, When 
the value of the escudo de ore was fixed in 1566 at 400 maravediM, raising the dncado of " the 
Catholic kings'* to 429 mvds., the dobla castellano passed for 365 mv€U. The ducado of 
Ferdinand and Isabella 65^ to the marc of Castille, and 23.75 carats fine, criving about 53*8 
gr. tr. of fine gold, may be identified with the standard florin, or ducat, which would make the 
dobla castellano, as in the time of Cabraspino, a coin of a smaller tvpe. Covarruvia, identify* 
ing the marawdi de oro of Alfonso the Wise with the bezant, gives to both coins a coiyectural 
value of 480 mviU.^ 485 according to other authorities, who also identify the coin of Alfonso 
with the dobla castellano of the 14th century, giving a similar value to the latter, with the 
weight of a castellano of the present Castillian gold marc, or 71 gr. tr. The table of values left 
by the Papal Nuncio oviTtums all these conjectural theories, which arc grounded ii|>on the 
error of identifying the comparatively ino«lem ireiffht with the ancient roin, ignoring the exist- 
ence of an earlier MooriMh ht^iiidanl. {Die del Jjeng. Cast, in voc. Dttcatloy Cwiteilnno.) In 
the Liber Censuum a payment fn»m the *' Ecclesia St. Cerni." in etitenMl at p. 889, as " x. sol. 
pip. vel. 2 Anfnsini ;" and at p. 898, as "xv. sol. pip. vel. 2 AlfdnKiiii." One of these entries, 
apparently the fintt, muNt be the error of a copyist, through which the Anfuxinus has been 
•ometimes supixtsed to have b<H n a different coin fn>m the Alfonsinus. 
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the numerous dinars. It was also worth 12 pepions, which would iden- 
tify the weight of the two coins, at the existing proportion of 12 to 1, 
giving to the pepion in the 14th century a value of about two-thirds of 
a grosso, or 8 den. tournois. The Pepion (pigeon), once a coin of fine 
gold, is said by the Spanish authorities of tlie 16th century to have been 
replaced in the currency by the Burgal^, a coin of inferior quality ; but 
the " old burgal^" was " bona moneta" in 1290, for " 26,000 marabotini 
de bona moneta, vid. veterum Burgalensium" were at that time worth 
7160 livres tournois, giving the burgal^ a value of about 6 sol. tournois, 
or 7 sol. 6 den. in the time of Cabraspino, a little less than the malaquin 
or pepion in gold.^ Both' pepion and burgal^s, like the alfonsin, were 
evidently oboli aurei, all the earlier coins that issued from the mints of 
the Christian princes of Spain being apparently of this smaller type. 
Highest upon the list of Cabraspino stands the " Dupla, ma^a, lata 
Saracenorum,'' valued at 30 Duplfe, or double maravedis, and evidently a 
double dinar, approaching very closely to the standard of the English 
gold-noble of the same period.^ 

The silver marabotin or Maravedi was supposed to be worth 10 
dineros, and was evidently a maille dargent^ representing in silver the 
obolus aureus of 10 dirhems, just as the Dupla was the silver represents- 

* Le Blanc, p. ir)8. The pepion could have hardly been a gold coin when the Liher Cen- 
iuum was compiled at the close of the 12 th century, and fifteen passed for two Alfonsins. 

* This largo Saracen coin, containing about 125 gr. tr. of fine gold, was probably a double 
dinar of Egypt. Pegolotti gives to the " bezant of Egypt " a value of a iixth more than the 

(54X7 \ 
— iC ^^) ^^ ^' ^^' ^^ ^°^ ^^^^' ^^ ^^^ estimates the weight of the 

Florentine oz. of 8 florins at 6 bezants of 24 carats and 16*75 carats, evidently a very exact 
calculation. The Florentine lb. of 96 florins, lighter by 4 florins than the Tower standard ot 
100, or in the proportion of 24 to 25, was thus the Tournois pound*weight of 5184 gr. tr., giving 

(432X24 \ 
^p, -^ orj 64*5 gr. tr., with a carat of 2*6875 gr. 

tr. As a bezant, according to Frescobaldi, was worth, about the year 1384, a fourth more than 
the Venetian sequin, or about 67*5 gr. tr. of fine gold, if his estimate is comtct, and it tallies 
exactly with the calculations of Cabraspino, the Byzantine hyperpyrus must have remained at 
the full standard when Pegolotti was writing in the middle of the century, and the bezant of 
his calculation must have been the dinar ot Egypt, a florin and a sixth probably representing 
its ordinary value in Eunipe (^Cathay, vol. ii. note A). The dinar of the f-arlv khalifs seems to 
have been generally a little lighter than the Byzantine solidus, for three haobaSt according to 
AI-Makrizi (quotoa by Marsden) were deducted from the original standard at a very early 
period, and Maimonides, writing in the 12th century, gives 61 nabbas to the dirhem of Egypt. 
The present standard of the dirhem, as a weight, throughout Turkey, Syria, Egypt, and ^^ar- 
bary, and the Mocha coffola in Arabia, is invariably 16 killos, or carats, and 64 grains, giving 
24 carats and 96 grains to the mithcal, which thus represents theoretically the old btandard of 
the solidus of Constantinople. Assuming the habba to have represented the orain, or unit of 
weight, rather than an actual barley •com, and that the dirhem of Egypt in the 12tli century 
weighed |i ^ains of the Byzantine standard, 15*25 Byzantine keratia would give a dirhem of 
48 gr. tr., with a carat of 2*6875 gr. tr., and a dinar of 64*5 gr. tr. In this case the standard 
of Egypt in the 12th century corresponds with the calculations of Pegolotti in the fourteenth. 
The reduction in the standard of the khalifs may be traced, probably, to the custom, from time 
immemorial in the East, of calculating by the " hundred coins,** or mina; for 96 solidi, or an 
equivalent weight of gold — two marcs, or a pound of 16 oz. — divided in this manner, would 

J =rj 100 dinars of 64*8 gr. tr., or .50 to the marc. 
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live of the aureus marabotinus, or dinar of 20 dirhems. AccordiDg to 
Frescobaldi, the diremo was worth a Venetian grosso, of which 24 
passed for a sequin ; and as the Ducato di Zeccha and the bezant were 
in the proportion of four and Jive, according to the same authority writ- 
ing about 1384, thus identifying the standards of the sequin and florin of 
his days, the Venetian grosso was evidently a maille or obolus, and both 
dirhem and maravedi had shrunk in the fourteenth century into this 
smaller type, corresponding with an old sterling penny.^ The maravedi 
de oro is said to have passed in the reign of Alfonso the Wise for six 
old maravedis, and as in the time of Cabraspino the dobla castellano 
was worth 12 duploB, the castellano or alfonsin would have passed for 
six, and the duplse may thus be identified with the maravedi viefo, the 
argenteus marabotinus, or type of the silver dirhem of the old Mora- 
betin standard, in the thirteenth century. The actual coin in circula- 
tion in 1356 was the Coronatus, or Cornado^ first coined, on - account of 
the depreciation of the dinero, by Alfonso xi. in 1331, each cornado con- 
taining 5 oboli, or malles, ami 6 cornados passing tor a maravedi. 
Three cornados subsequently went to the bianco^ which was thus ori^n- 
ally an obolus of the maravedi, probably deriving both name and origin 
from the era in which the latter coin became the maravedi prieto — 
black money. The bianco was next coined at 3 to the maravedi, and 
before the close of the century had shrunk into a cornado. When the 
Beal, which was not in existence in the time of Cabraspino, was first 
coined, it was the ochave, or eighth of an oz., thus corresponding with 
the gold florin and the silver grosso, or Roman giulio^ aud marking, 
as it were, the abandonment of the old Moorish standard for another sys- 
tem of coinage, into which the maravedi was fitted as the third of a real 
— a scruple. It was probably about this time that the Castilian marc 
was adapted to the marc de la Rochelle, or French sterling-weight, 
which from this time forward became the monetary standard of the 
Spanish mint. 



VI. 

Earlt English Currenct and Standards. 

The influence of the mint of Quentavic seems traceable in the old 
Kentish currency. It may be gathered from a comparison between the 

* Cathtnf, ▼()!. ii., notu A. The stimdan] of the coined dirhem probably Taried and flucta- 
ated in different quartern, and at different periods, like that of the dinar. For instance, 25 
dirhems of Ef^yp^ passed for a dinur in the time of Ibii Batata, whose contemporarj, Pegolutti, 

Sivet the Talue of the eold coin at from 23 to 25 dirhems. But in the following oentarj SO 
irhems, according to llzzano, passe<l for a dinar, the value of the gold coin varying from a 
florin to an eigfuh^ and even a third more, whilst in weight it was only 1*25 carats heavier. 
When a I'lorentine ox. of gold cfintained about 7*5 dinars instead of 6*07, and passed for about 
225 dirhems instead of fur about 100, both dinar and dirhem must have diminished in size and 
ralua. 
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Kentish laws and the later codes, that 50 Kentish scillings, the Drihien- 
beah, or king's-wite, and the Mund-byrd of the archbishop in Kent, 
were reckoned in Alfred's reign at 3 lbs. of mcsrray or unalloyed, pence — 
the regiua banntis amongst the Franks — or half as much again as the 
mund-byrd of an eaUlerman or a bishop ; and the Fame fine may be also 
traced in the 150 Wessex scillings of fivepence, paid for drawing a 
weapon in the presence of the archbishop, half as much again as the fine 
of 100 scillings paid to a bishop for a similar offence. The Kentish 
scilling was, therefore, a solidus weighing 20 Merovingian, or 15 Caroline 
pence, an " ore of twenty " containing five thrymsas or silfurs instead of 
six, or a " solidus of forty deniers," when the " Stuhi halb Scriptolus" of 
the old Glossary was reckoned as the nummus or sceat ; and it may be 
supposed to have been identical with the Loth or Semuncia of the pound 
that seems to have been perpetuated in Bavaria under the name of the 
Begensburg pound, or Pfennig-pfund, divided as a marc into 8 oz., or 
schillings of 30 pence, each answering to the Mancus of 40 deniers ; the 
Semisolidus of 15, and the Saiga of 5 pence, corresponding exactly with 
the respective scillings of Kent and Wessex. In the ore of 20 pence, 
as well as in the larger acre, the early influence of Kent over the whole 
of the south-country is distinctly traceable, and in the Laws of Alfred 
the fines and valuations are reckoned by the scilling of 5 pence, repre- 
senting the quarter of an oz. of twenty, and corresponding with the 
Bavarian saiga and the solidus of 5 oboli-— or pfennige — in use amongst 
the Frisons bordering upon the Franks, of which it was the double ; for 
the substitution of the Caroline penny for the Merovingian denier must 
have raised the scilling of 20 sceats to the standard oz. of the Tower 
pound.^ 

Northward of the Thames a different standard is traceable in the 
pound of 16 sol., corresponding with the Vienna marc divided into 12 
" ores of sixteen," each subdivided into 4 scillings, and containing ori- 
^ally 24 light pence. Hence the north-country standard was a ^Jih 
lighter than that of the south, and all fines and valuations were less in a 
similar proportion from being reckoned by the ore of sixteen, and the 
scilling of fourpence — known at the date of the Norman conquest as the 
"Sol Engleis que est apelo quaer denier"— instead of by the ore of 
twenty, and the scilling of fivepenca The wergild of the thegn, for 
example, was reckoned at 1200 scillings, or 25 lbs., which, calculated by 
the north-country lb. of 16 sol., were only equal to 20 lbs. of the south- 
country standard ; whilst the mulct of a tenth of the wergild, or six 

» Leg. jEthdb. 8; Wiht. 2; Alf. 3, 15; EtheJred. vii. 6, 8, 11, 12; Cnut. Fee. 3. A 
certain affinity Svems to be traceable between the Kentisbmen, Central Frisons, and West- 
pbalians. By the cnstom of Engem and Ostpbalia, for instance, the widow retained her dowry 
without any claim upon the personality of her husband ; whilst amongst the WestpbalianK t lie 
dowry went at once to the sons, and half the personality was made over to the widow. '* If 
she Mar a live child, and the husband dies first, let her have half the iceat — or pi-rsonalit^ *'-- 
•ay the Kentish codes ; for the feoh went to the child, to be held in ward by the father s kin 
until he came of age. Leg. Sax. tit. viii. iz ; Leg. A^theL 78 ; H. and E.^ 6. 
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score scillings, so often met with in the old code?, and amounting to 
50 sol. io the south, fell to 40 sol amongst the Angles beyond the 
Thames, and is perpetuated in our familiar fine of " forty shilUngs^" re- 
presenting the ordinary king's wite amongst the Angles, the highest 
penalty that could be levied in any of the lesser courts. From the 
original practice, however, of giving 24 light pence to the ore of 
sixteen, each penny was necessarily a third lighter than a penny of ordi- 
nary weight, which, in the case of the denier of 24 grains, and the 
[)fennig of 16, was easily carried out. Not so, however, with the Caro- 
ine penny of 32 grains, for, as the wheat-corn is indivisible, the light 

(82 X 2 \ 

— - — = 21 J I 21 grains, and the ore of sixteen, 

weighing in current pence only (24x21 = ) 504 grains, fell 8 grains 
short of the correct standard of 512. Hence the marc and pound of 
current pence weighed respectively tvx) and three dwts. less than the 
standard of weight, or 10 sol. 6 den. and 15 sol. 9 den., instead of 10 
sol. 8 den. and 16 sol. The ore of current pence penetrated into Ireland, 
where it may be recognised in the uinge of 504 wheat-corns ; and it is 
easily traceable in the Galanas, or wergild, paid amongst the Welch, 
with whom the Boneddig, for example, was valued at 63 cows, each 
reckoned at 60 pence, ^ving a wergild of 15 lbs. 15 sol., or 20 lbs. of 
16 sols., each weighing in current pence only 15 sol. 9 den. With the 
almost universal prevalence of the Caroline penny, the lighter pence 
must have disappeared from circulation, but they left their mark for a 
time upon every mint in Western Europe. Two pence continued to be 
added to the marc, three to the lb. of current pence, long after the 
original reason for doing so had ceased to exist, and by the regulations 
of Edward i., when the lb. of 16 sol. had ceased to be acknowledged as 
a moneyer's standard in England for at least three centuries, the lb. 
of account of Easterling money was still bound to weigh 20 sol. 3 dwt, 
the difference between the sterling weight of France and Spain, and that 
of Germany and England, evidently arising out of the omission or reten- 
tion of these pence. The Marc de la Bochelle, for instance, the standard 
of sterling weight in the old French mint, weighed tico dwts. less than 
the Tower marc, whilst the marc of Augsburg weighed two dwt«. more, 
and the standard of the Copenhagen mint is three i)ence over a lb. of 
16 Tower oz. In all these cases the additional ]x;nce belonging to the 
pound of account have been either added to, or subtracted from, the 
Htandard of weight, retained in its original accuracy at London and 
Cologne ; and the custom of so many mints seems to |)oint to a period in 
whicn the lighter ore was widely prevalent.^ 

» Scotland umhr her Early Kintj^, Ap. E. Welch Owerth ; *Sifa/. 31. Ed. L Kelly is my 
authority for standardM of weijrlit. 'i'ho lij^hler nmrc of 10 boI. H den. wfijrhiil 2880 pr. tr., 
aod the addition of 2 or.., or 720 pr. tr. rained it to the Tower standard ot ;)000 gr. tr. The 
marc of current i»ence weighed (2880 — 4o =) 2835 gr. tr., and the additional two oju would 
have milled it to .^56r) gr. tr., the standard of the maix de la Ilochttllc. Such, I imagine, wan 
the origin of the difference between the two standanls. A lb. of pence, weighed by the latter, 
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Of the three types of the early English coioage which are recognised 
by numismatists under the names of Sceatta, Siyca^ and Penny ^ the 
soeatta may be supposed to represent the earliest coinage in pure, the 
styca in base metal. The average weight of about seventy sceattas is 
given at " about 17 grains (Troy), some weighing as much as 20 grains, 
others not more than 12 or 13," or in the proportion of 2 to 3, of the 
pfennig to the denier, of the light to the ordinary penny. From a coin 
of the Northumbrian iEthelred, who died in 848, a sceatta in fine silver, 
but '' in all other respects like his usual stycas," it may be inferred that 
the pure and alloyed coins, differing only in value, were identical in type 
and weight, resembling in this respect the log-pening and pening-vegm 
of Norway. In an age in which all money was more or less measured 
by weight, when an ore of pure silver passed for four or eight ores of 
adulterated metal, such a course was necessary to avoid confusion. The 
Bceatta and the styca then may be supposed to represent respectively the 
pure and adulterated coinage struck upon the type of the denarii of the 
Merovingian period, but upon the accession of the Anstrasian House, or 
0oon afterwards, the mint at Quentavic ceased to issue coins of this 
description, and accordingly no trace of either sceatta or styca will be 
found in Southumbrian England after the middle of the eighth century. 
They continued to be coined beyond the Humber for another century, 
until the invasion of the Danes, and the Northumbrian kings may have 
retained the distinctive type of their coinage as a sort of protest against 
the ascendancy of the South.^ 

Offa, or perhaps iEthelbald, seems to have been the earliest sovereign 
to introduce the ])enny of the Anstrasian type into England. According 
to the authority already quoted, an average of forty of Offa's coins, which 

(4320 \ 
-^|7T-= ) 240 

to the lb. ; and, as the coins of his contemporary, Jaenbert, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, are of the same weight, it may be supposed that the 
Mercian king, following the example of the great Kaisar, adopted a 
current pound of 240 pence. If the '* Mercian wergilds" may be trusted, 

woald haTe only been equal to 237 csterlins of the correct type, or »ix pence short of the poand 
of account ; and the custom of adding Mix pence to every lb. in payments made ad tcaUim iu 
the twelfth century may, perhaps, be traced to this cause — that is to say, a lb. of Esterling 

rffice, at the Rochelle staiidnrd, represented a lb. of current pence upon the old principle, 
dwts. short of the full weight ; whilst a lb. of Esterling pence at the standard of London and 
Cologne represented full weight, and 243 esterlings represented the lb. of account, full weight. 
Thus it would be necessary' to add iix dwts. to the lb. of current pence, to raise it to the full 
lb. of account. 

^ Hawkins' Silver Coinage, pp. 18, 42. — The weight of iEthelred's coin is 18 gr. tr., or 

y — — =j 240 to the light lb., lo that the Northumbrians would appear to have a<lapted the 

rabdivisions of the Caroline lb. to their own lif^hter standard. A solitary sceatta of the East 
Anglian Beonna, a^ contemporary of Offa, weighing 15'5 gr. tr., points to the existence in 
that quarter of a coinage of the lighter type, before the introduction of the penny into that 
part of England — the result of Mercian ascendancy. 
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30,000 sceattes were equal to 120 lbs. of 20 sol., or 150 lbs. of 16 sol, 
which would give 200 pence to the latter ; and the heavier coins of Ofia's 
successors, generally reaching 21 gr. tr., seems to point to the existence 
of such a practice. Under Egbert and his son, the weight of the West 
Saxon penny rose to the Caroline standard, their coins averaging 22 
gr. tr., and from this time forward the variations in the weight of the 
current pence may generally be attributed to the circumstances of the 
kingdom, though they often seem to correspond with fluctuations in the 
standard of the currency upon the opposite side of the Channel. In the 
troubled times of Egbert's grandsons, the penny deteriorated in purity 
and shrunk in weight, the heavier coins of Alfred's later years telling of 
a return to a more prosperous era, whilst the mcerra pccninga, insisted 
upon in his laws, seem to point to a previous era of debasement ; and it 
may have been in consequence of this deterioration, that, in his agree- 
ment with Guthrum, Dane and Twelfhyndman are reckoned ''in gold," 
— a sure sign of a debased currency. As most of the pence of Charles 
the Bald reach to nearly 32 gr. Paris, or about 26 gr. tr., the influence 
of the imperial mint seems traceable in Alfred's heavier pence.^ 

In the mulct and in the mint, the progress of the royal authority is 
traceable over England. The fine of a Hundred in the Danelage, of six 
score ores of sixteen pence, or 8 lbs., is divided in the so-called Laws of 
the Confessor into the king^s share of 5 lbs., and the ealderman's or 
sheriff's share of 2 lbs. 10 sol., the West Saxon kincfa-bot of Alfred's 
Laws, and the ordinary West Saxon htna'a-trnte of 1^ scillings, telling 
of the authority of Alfred's race over the North country; whilst the share 
of the Decanus, or head of the Tenmantale, assessed at 10 sol. or 30 
Anglian scillings, the lesser toitCj or ordinary fine of the Hundred-court, 
points out the fact that, though the '^ relationship to the king " alluded 
to in Canute's laws, affected all who were connected with the royal court 
as king's-thegns — whose tenure was by reich-dienat — the community 
remained uninfluenced by the change, and the lesser courts continued 
to be regulated by e^irlicr custom. So in the '' commoda ad valentiam 
quinque solidorum ad minus," and the *' pccna sexaginta solidorum" of 
Olauville, may be traced the half-mansus of the Jus Benificii and the 
king's-wite at the Frank standard of 60 soL, which is firet seen in the 
kingS'bot of 6 lbs. in the Conqueror's Iiaws ; whilst in the court of the 
Count 40 sol., and in the court of the Hundred, and of " tous ioous ki 
curt unt en Engleterre, xxx solz en solz Englcis," continued to be paid 
according to earlier custom. Uniformity in the coinage was first insisted 
upon in the laws of Athelstan, in whose reign the pence of a Fouth 
country king appear for the first time with the mint-mark of York. 
Both the Kentish prelates, and the Abbot of St. Augustine s, i)088ef8ed 
at this time the right of coinage, but in no other quaiier of Southern 

* Ilawlui*, j>. 24, f>l> ; I.e Blanr, p. 12-1. The HghttT ^UoilHnl wiw oTidcntlj retUDed 
tliitMighout the North country until theextiuction of the Angliioi kingdoms, iu cou^rijuence of 
ike ioTuiun ut the L>aoc«. 
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Eogland was a subject allowed to exercise a privilege which the West 
Gfaxon line of kings seem to have long retained as peculiarly a royal 
prerogative. ^* Let no man have a moneyer except the king," are the 
words of Ethelred's agreement with the Anglo-Danes of the Five Burghs 
of Mercia; and though Chichester possessed three " cunei" in the reign 
of John, two belonging to the king, one to the bishop, only two moneyers 
were apportioned to the same city by the regulations of Athelstan, both 
belonging to the king. The privilege, however, of a bishop's moneyer, 
which is assigned in the Domesday Survey to Hereford and Norwich, as 
well as the coins struck by the Archbishops of York, seem to point to a 
right of coinage belonging to certain leading ecclesiastics in the king- 
doms of Mercia, E«ist Anglia, and Northumbria, as well as in Eent.^ 

The coins of Canute, though of pure metal, are often light, some 
weighing but little over 12 gr. tr. ; but as the Scandinavian pening of 
do to the ore would have only reached about 13'5 gr. tr., these coins may 
represent the pening-vegin of the north rather than the old English 
penny of the lighter type, especially as they do not seem to have been 
iflsned by Canute's sons, whose rule was confined to England. By this 
time the House of Capet reigned over the Western Franks, and their 
deniers, averaging at first from 23 to 24 gr. Paris, or between 18*8 and 
19*6 gr. tr., were fast shrinking into the old Merovingian type. The 
ooins of the Confessor vary very much in weight, but the value of the 
pound by tale, towards the close of his reign, may be estimated from an 
entry in Domesday, in which the King's manor of Bosham is rated at 
** 40 lbs., and it is worth the same amount now, but it pays 50 lbs. by 
weight and assay, which are worth 65 lbs.," thus giving the value of 

I ^g — I 312 current pence to the lb. by weight and assay, or at 

the rate of 218*4 to the Paris marc de Troyes, corresponding with the 
standard of Philip i. The mints upon the opposite side of the Channel 
seem to have still exercised an influence upon the English coinage. 
Numbers of the Confessor's coins of his earlier types have been found in 
the Scandinavian kingdoms, few, if any, of the later, which may be 
ascribed to the abolition of the Danegeld in 1052, when the Litsmen 
were disbanded — the foreign force that guarded the realm of England for 
the Danish kings— who were evidently accustomed to carry off their pay 
to the north. The marc supplanted the pound as the standard of wei<;ht 
in France during the reign of Philip i., and the currency began to be 
depreciated, an example not followed in England, for any length of time, 
before the introduction of a gold coinage in the reign of Edward in. It 
would appear as if, from the era of this depreciation in the French cur- 
rency, the English coinage ceased to be influenced by the French mints. 

> Lea. Ckmf. xxvii. ; /^. WiU. zlii. xWii. ; Leg. Ath. 84 ; Ethelred, iii. 8 ; Ellis. 
Itdrod. I. p. 176; Clau». F/., Jt^n^ m. 1. So amongit ibo Old Saxodb, tiic iiitroiinctioii 
of the imperial autboriij rallied the HochtU-geweUe to the Frank Htandard of 60 vol., whilht fur 
all causes tried b^ the courts of the dochy Qmfravatriam)^ the highefit gowette reniainod at 
48 sol., or four times the amount of the onlinary fiue of 12 sol., as amon<s:fit the iblaiKl ^axoiut. 
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The coins of the Norman kings, though of pure silver, are of light weight. 
Stephen's reign was an era of confusion, and when Henry ii. issued his 
Nova Moneta towards the close of his reign, 215 of his new pence were 
worth the old pound by tale. From this time forward the weight and 
currency of England were both founded upon the penny of 32 wheat- 
corns, which acquired the name of Eaterling, or German penny, from 
representing the penny of the Pondus Caroli Magni, the monetary 
standard of the Empire.^ 

The standard of London was confirmed rather than established by the 
regulations in the Institutes of Ethelred, enacting that *' every pound 
shall be marked to the weight of the pound by which our pecunia is 
taken, so thai fifteen ores go to the pound."' London weight was again 
confirmed by Magna Charta, and it may be seen from the Statut^ of 
Henry hl and Edward i. that it was based upon the Sterling penny of 
32 wheat-corns, 12 dwts. going to the shilling, 20dwts. to the oz. ; *^ and 
every thousand contains x. c, and every hundred vi. xx.," continues the 
Statute of Edward, in reference to certain articles of commerce, so that 
the hundred was still sometimes reckoned at six score, whilst the gross of 
twelve dozen retains the recollection of the great hundred. The pound 
of pence contained 20 sol., but for ordinary commercial purposes it was 
raised to 25, and divided either into 12 oz. of 25 pence, or 15 oz. of 20 ; 
and this heavier pound, to which Fleta gives the name of L^^ra Merca- 
tcria^ was in ordinary use in 1419, when the Liber AUrna was compiled ; 
for no ^' avoir du poys" was to be sold *' sinoun par Balaunce de TEstand- 
arde,'" which, by the custom of London, was *' the lb. of 15 oz." The 
Merchant's pound appears in the Scottish Statutes of the Guild under the 
name of '^ King David's pound," and may have been introduced by the 
king as the standard of southern Scotland, destined to supersede '* Caith- 
ness weight," probably the Yeitzslo lb., or silver-weight, of the Northmen, 
which was apparently the standard of the north. After the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the pound sterling ceased to be the standard of weight. 
From 1351 to 1411 it only contained 16 sol. of fine silver, shrinking 
between the latter date and 1464 to 8 oz., or a marc, and then still further 
to 10 8oL 8 den. (the old light marc of 8 oz. of sixteen pence), or little 
more than 6 oz. In a Statute of Henry vii., at the close of the fifteenth 
century, it was enacted that the bushel was to weigh 8 gallons of wheats 
the gallon 8 lbs. Troy, each pound containing 12 oz. of Tro^ weight, each 
ounce 20 sterlings, each sterling 32 wheat-corns, '^ according to the old 
laws of the land ; " an Lrish Act, dated in 1483, also alluding to '* the 
pound of Troy-weight of London, to be used in this hmd." Thus, as the 
sterling pound shrunk into a money of account, the standard of weight 
kept at the Tower seems to have gradually acquired the name of " Troy- 

1 Le Blane, p. 146150 ; Ellis, Inirod. i. p. 164. The " pond be geUle** ia distiDffiiished 
from the "puod be gewibte " in some Aoglo-Saxoo willa m earlj aa the reign of Etnelred. 
Thorpe, JhpUm., p. 668, 672, 677. 

* Ethdrtd, Ti. 9. 
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weight of London/' or " London Troys," to distinguish it from the current 
pound ; probably because the standard of weight in France, the Paris 
Poid de Marc, was known as " the Pound Troy of Paris," or " Paris Troys," 
to distinguish it from the Livre Parisis and the Livre Tournois. London 
weight, or the Troy pound, was raised by Henry viii. to its present 
standard in 1526, and thus the true Sterling standard, or Tower pound, 
latterly known as London Troys, became a thing of the past, just about 
the time when Charles v. confirmed its equivcuent at Cologne, as the 
monetary standard of Grermany.^ 

By introducing ^* French Troys" into Scotland, James vi. assimilated 
the Scottish standard to the English ; for the old " Commercial pound " 
of 7600 gr. tr. — Dutch Troys rather than French — was long in use upon 
either side of the Tweed ; and after the earlier standard of the mint was 
replaced by the modem Troy pound, the commercial standard of France 
and Holland seems to have been substituted for the old weight uped for 
lighter eoods, or Avoirs du Pots, the "merchant's pound ' of 15 oz., 
whilst the "Winchester bushel" supplanted the Loudon measure. 
Beckoning the imperial bushel at 80 lbs. liquid measure, or 60 lbs. of 
wheat, the imperial gallon contains 7 Iba 8 oz. of wheat, or 8 lbs. of 
15 oz. ; and, by a similar calculation, the Winchester bushel gives a 
pound of 6742 gr. tr. ; the bushel of Elizabeth a pound of 6726 gr. tr. 
Uenoe it is evident that, by the substitution of the Winchester for the 
London standard, the pound of 15 oz. of 20 dwts., or the old weight for 
Avoin du Pois (= 6750 gr. tr.), was established as the basis of reckoning 
in the place of London Troys, or the Tower pound of 12 oz. of 20 dwts. 
(= 5400 CT. tr.) — in other words, the South-country pound of 15 " ores 
of twenty supplanted the Anglian pound of 15 " ores of sixteen," — a 
fact which must be always borne in mind in calculating the lighter 
weights and measures which were in existence before the sixteenth 
century. The Avoirdupois pound was raised from 15 to 16 oz. at some 
uncertain period, probably during the reign of Elizabeth, when it was 
first established as an authorized standard weight, though the ounce is 
12*5 gr. tr. short of the original weight of the old London standard.^ 



NOTE C. 

Old Soottiih weisht, like old Scottish burgh law, retains the impress of a Northum- 
brian oriflin. The old Newcastle Ktd of cmds contained 8 chaldrons bv Newcastle, 
about 15| by London weight, the north-country standard being evidently, in theory, 
doable the weight of that of London. The Scottish Firlot^ or quarter-boll, answered 
to the English bushel, and, as the Scottish chalder contained 64 firlots, whilst the 



« 8UmL 51 Hen. IJL, 31 Ed. /., 12 Uen. VII. ; Lib. Alb. \. p. 688 ; Act. Purl Scot. i. p. b, 
S09. Compare Ruding and Hawkins. 

* This is further shown from tho fact tliat a cwt. of 112 lbs. avdp. = 144 lbs. Tower, or a 
great baodred — a gross of lbs. —by the old London standard, llie staudard oi weight in the 
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Eimrlidi chaldron oontains 32 bushels, the Scottish measure evidently represents the old 
Northumbrian standard. Northward of the Forth the boll was considerably heayier 
than the standard of southern Scotland, owing, perhaps, to the influence of Caithness 
weight, which was probably akin to the Scanmnavian silyer weight, or Veitszlo pound 
of 16 OE. As the earliest known pound-weight in Scotland seems to haye been the 
Caithness standard, the Scots, like the Irish and Norsemen of early days, may have 
ignored the pound-weight, and used some equiyalent of the Irish tinde, or the " hundred 
ores" — ^tJie cwt of ounces — ^before they adopted the standard with which the Norsemen 
replaced their ori^^inal lighter weight Iron weight simply represented the public 
standard for weighmg heavier goods. It may be gathered mm the lAber AUau tnat all 
ffoods weighing less uian two £ondon stones, or 25 lbs., paid petage, and were weighed 
by the pound for avoin du pots. Beyond that weight they paid tronagt, and were 
weighed by the king^s Tron^ which was brought to the sellers door, under the charge 
of Sie Ponderaritu, or Poynder, at the cost of the purchaser. From the reign of 
Ethelred, perhaps earlier, Trona were marked to the kmg's weight, and seem to have 
been suppued to Uie English burghs when required ; but the innumerable variations 
in the Iron weight of Scotland point to the want of a commercial capital to supply a 
oommon standiwiy each buigh apparently adopting its own. 



NOTE D. 



Moot of the names which were in use amongst our ancestors for measures of a 
certain fixed capacity, the Amber or amphora, the Seder or sextarius, the Mitta — ^Muid, 
Mud, or Modius — the Mina and the Statera, tell of a Roman origin ; whilst a certain 
vagueness seems to have attached originally to the Seamy the Keel, the Wey, the 
Fother, the Etkippa. and other names which appear to have been derived from a 
Teutonic source. The Amber, which survives apparently in the German Okm^ the 
Scandinavian Ahm, was a measure of 4 bushels in tne thirteenth century, bv the London 
standard, whilst from a passage in a Kentish will of the ninth century — " xxx. ambers 
of good Welsh ale, which are equal to xv. mittas"^ — the Mitta contained two Ambers, 



hands of the seller has a natural tendency to diminiBh, and aa 112 lbs., merchant's weight, ars 
only equal to 140 lbs. Tower, by reckoning them as a great hundred of 144 lbs., the ok. ehmnk 
from 450 gr. tr. to 437*5 gr. tr. (450 : 437*5 : : 144 : 140). When avoirdupois from a customary 
became a statutory standard, iixteen of these lighter ounces seem to have been given to the 
standard of ordinary weight, thus raising the cwt. to its original amount, answering to 144 lbs. 
Tower, or the old Sterling and London Troy standard. 

' Thorpe, Diplom, p. 460. This represents the allowance given to the monks of Canterbury 
on the anniversary of the death of the original donor, a mitta of honey and two of wine being 
also provided for the same occasion. An ox, 4 sheep, 2 flitches, 5 geese, 10 fowls, and 10 lbs. 
of cheese, or, if the anniversary fell on a fast-day, a wey of cheese and " fish, butter, and eggs, 
what can be ^t," represent the solid portion of the entertainment. Unless the measures were 
smaller than m the tnirteenth century, the proportion of liquid seems considerable, whether the 
mitta is reckoned at 64 gallons or 80 ; goring at the lower standard 600 imperial gallons of ale, 
760 at the higher, with a chance of 80 or 100 gallons of wioe in addition. A monk*s ordinary 
daily allowance at Abingdon was a gallon of ale, or 5 imperial pints, and the same allowance 
was given to many of the fishermen and other servants of the See of Rochester, some getting 
more, others less. A wider mar^n, however, must be given for festivals, to judge from the rule 
laid down in Theodore's Penitential, that if a priest or monk got exceedingly drunk " pro gaudio 
in Natale Domini, aut in Pascha, aut pro alicujus Sanctorum comroemoratione, et tunc plus non 
aocepit quam decretum est a senioribns, non nocet^^* "or if the bUhop ordered i^,** the rule goes 
on to say, " non noeet, unless the bishop gets drunk <u tpeU." A bibhop with a seasoned head 
most have been popular in his diocese fTheod. Poen. xzvi. 9). The Custumal also alludes to 
" a monk*B loaf^*' and a "man-at-arms* loaf **—/>anif monachi and panis armigeri — ^thoogh it 
does not say which was the largest. 
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tnfwering by the London standard to a quarter, or the fourth of a chaldron. Kelham, 

however, gives 10 bushels to the Mitta, which, if he is correct, would answer to the 

•oath-country standard, which seems still traceable in the Wey of jw€ qnarteis, 10 

combe and 40 bushels, London or the old standard measure being represented by the 

duddron of four Quarters, 8 combs and 32 bushels. In Kent, according to the 

Rochester Gustumal, 5 Eskippas went to the mina, 2 to the quarter, and 8 to the 

■earn, 3 Seams making a comb ; but there is no clue to the size of the Eskippa, though 

the name seems akin to the French chopine, or SchoppenJ In liquid measure, 2 Pots 

made a gallon, 2 Gallons a boll in the same quarter. The Sester of London was a 

measure of four gallons, according to Fleta, and 52 sesters of pure wine went to the 

cask. The Fother was a cart-load, the Seam was apparently the load of a pack-horse, 

and, according to the Statute of Edward i., a sack of wool and a seam of wheat ought 

botn to weieh 28 stones, or about 3 lbs. over 19 stone by the present standard. When 

the gallon of wine weighed 8 lbs., and the pint was a lb. of the Tower standard, measures 

were much smaller and lighter than at the present time. The pint, for instance, in 

liquid measure answered to about 12'3 oz. avdp. instead of 20 oz., and the gallon would 

have held about 98 oz. 8 dr., instead of 160 oz., or a little under 5 imperial pints, at 

which it may be reckoned for all practical purposes ; whOst the London bushel of 64 lbs. 

/64 X 6400 \ 

Tower-weight, contained ( — ; ^V^ » 49*5 or) ^ nearly as possible 50 lb. avdp. of 

wheat, or five-sixths of the present standard. Customary weight and measure often differed 
firom the King's standard, and were generally below it. The Sester ** majoris mensurse** 
is oocasionalfy distinguished in Domesday from the Sester *'of the burgh,** and the 
Guildhall foot was shorter than the standard of the King's yard. The privOege of using 
a customary or private standard seems to have been occasionally an object of desire, 
for the Bishop of Worcester is represented as purchasing Ceolmund's haya in London, 
with the liberty of having ^* medium et pondera et mensuram, sicut in portu meo est," 
for 60 sdllings, or a pound, the price paid originallv by Ceolmund, with a yearly rent 
of 12 pence to the King. The charter is marked by Kemble as of doubtful authenticity, 
which only tells still more strongly for the supposed advantages of the privilege.^ 

The existence of another system seems also traceable in the Church-mitta mentioned 
in one of the charters of Edward the Elder. When Gre^ry the Great limited the size 
of the modi us in use upon the Church-lands to 18 sextani, he probably inaugurated the 
mtem of measurement which seems to have become the ecclesiastical standard, par- 
ticularly in those countries in which ecclesiastics and their dependants so long continued 
to live by Roman law, and the great body of the laitv by Teutonic custom. The size 
of Uie authorized Ancing is carefully laid down in the Capitularies, 40 perches by 4, 
measured l^ a pole of 10 feet, evidently the Roman deetmpeaa ; the same measurement 
appearing in the Bavarian laws as the standard of the Church-lands in that quarter, 
and indeed as a general standard, for the Bavarian ruihe^ or measuring-pole, was 10 feet 
in length. The Ancing was a corvee or measure of work, as well as a sur&ce-measure, 
defining the amount of labour to be performed by the dependants of the Church, just 
as the modius of 18 sextarii, or 22 lbs., was the measure by which they paid their corn- 
rent and other similar dues. The mention of a Churchrmitta seems to point to the in- 
troduction of this ecclesiastical standard into England, and the Rochester Custumal 
appeals to ^ the Archbishop's pound*' as a recognised standard of weight ; but the high 
■ense of prerogative exhibited by the House of Egbert, and by none seeminglv more 
than by the great Alfred, appears to have soon pla^ the standard of the Church upon 
a level with other " customary*' weights and measures. ''By the Confessoi^s direction, 
and by his own measure, it is justly fitting that the thralls work for their hlafords over 
all the district in which he shrives. And it is right that there be not any measuring- 
rod longer than another, but all regulated bv the Confessoi^s measure ; and let every 
measure m his shrift-district, and every weight oe, by his direction, very rightly regulated ; 

1 EUis, Introd, vol i. pp. 188, 134 ; CuMt. Itoff, pp. 32-35 ; Lib. Cvat. Tjond. vol. i. p. 117 ; 
Cod. Dip. 280. 
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and if there be any dispute, let the bishop arbitrate. And let every bai^j^-measure, and 
every balance for weighing, be, by his (the bishop's) direction and fiirthering, very 
exact** Thus the Church was the protector of the thrall, but the measure was the Chprd 
of the King, and the weight '* the pound in which our pecunia is received." ^ 



MEDIEVAL STANDARDS. 

A. 

28 r fi^^"' ^ '^ ^^^^ ^ ^ denier. 

= 8 „ =:^4==1 tremiuis. 

= 24 „ = 12 = 3 ^ 1 tenmncia. 

= 48 ,. = 24 = 6 = 2 = 1 oz. 



96 \ 
112/ 

288 \ 
336/ 

676) 
672/ 

2304) 
2688 j 

4608) 
6376/ 

6912). 
8064/ 



= 192 „ = 96 = 24= 8= 4 = 1 half-marc of | ^ J^{- 

12 sol. 



= 384 „ =192 = 48 = 16= 8 = 2 = 1 marc of 



14 sol. 



18 sol. 



= 576 „ = 288 = 72 = 24 = 12 = 3 = IJ = 1 pound of jgj ^j 



16 grains = 2 hellers = 1 pfennig. 

64 „ = 8 ,. = 4 = 1 fliinitke. 

192 „ =24 ,, = 12= 3=r 1 loth (sol. of 2 trem.) 

884 „ =48 „ = 24 = 6 = 2 = 1 ore (Anstrasian sol.) 

1636 „ =192 „ = 96 = 24= 8= 4 = 1 half-marc of 4 sol. 

8072 „ =384 „ =192=48=16= 8 = 2 = 1 marcof8soI. 

4608 „ =576 „ =288 = 72=24 = 12 = 3 = 14 = 1 poundof 12 sol. 



*Greg. EpUt. L. 1, c. 42 ; Purtz, Lea. vol. i. p. 216; Leg. Baio, tit. i. 13; InMU Pel. 
vii. ; Thorpe, Diphm. p. 144. Neither the modius of Isidore, nor its subdivisions, eorreipood 
with the old Roman standard, which, however, was still in ezutence when he wrote, under the 
name of the Italian modins, three of which, as of old, went to the Amphora or Pes Qoadratos 
of wine. The measures which seem to have been in ordinarv use in his time bear a close 
resemblance to the standard of Gregory, the medimnus of 220 lbs., and the modius of 44 lbs., 
corresponding exactly with the mo£u8 of 22 lbs., which would have been an ordinary or minor 
modius, the tenth of the decemmodia, or large medimnus. Isidore recognises two svstems, 
giving the original standard of 10 drachmae to the cyathus, defining the cotyla as a hemina 
of 6 cyathi or 60 drachmae, and then describing the hemina as a pound, the seztarins as two 
pounds, the lessor measures following the older, the larger corresponding with the later system. 
Thus Isidore starts afresh, as it were, from the hemina of a pound-weight as the basis for the 
measures of capacity in ordinary use. Our own statute pint lias always been a pound of 12 oz. 
from the time when it first appears. Cotgrave reckons the quart at 32 os., ginng a pound of 
16 to the pint of his days ; Wniston calculates in "pints or pounds,** and the imperial pint of 
wheat still represents a pound of 15 os. Thus before the days of Isidore a system seems to 
ha^e grown up in the old Roman pronnoes which was based upon the pound-weight of wheat, 
•upplantins: tlie older standard, which, to judge from the name of Hemina^ must have once 
been based upon a 3fina of " siz score " or 120 coins, and this novel system appeara to have 
been closely connected with the standnnl of Gregory, r«*presenting apparently the standard of 
ecclesiastical Rome. 
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c. 

64 grains =s Shellen^ 4 pfennig ^ 1 qnent. 
S66 „ = 32 „ = 16 „ =4=1 loth, 
612 „ = 64 „ = 32 „ =8=2=1 ore. 
4096 „ =512 ,, =256 „ = 64 = 16= 8 = 1 maro of 10 sol. 8 den. 
6144 „ =768 n =684 „ = 96 = 24 = 12 = 1 pound of 16 loL 
7680 „ =960 ,, =480 „ = 120 = 30 = 15 = 1 poond Tower. 

82 graini = 1 penny. 384 grains = 1 solidns. 
9600 grains = 25 sol. = 15 oz. = libra Meicstoria. 

D. 

96 grains = 8hellen= 4 pfennig = 1 qnent. 
884 „ = 32 ,, = 16 „ =4= 1 loth. 
768 ,, = 64 ,, = 32 „ =8= 2 = 1 ore of 2 sol. 
8072 ,, =256 „ =128 ,, =32= 8 = 4 = 1 hslf-maro of 8 sol. 

6144 .. =m .. =266 .. -64 = 16 = 8=2= {^»;j;!^; 

48 grains = 1 broad penny. 576 grains = 1 solidns. 

E. 

21 grains = 1 light pennj. 
84 „ = 4=1 Bcilhng. 
604 ,f ^ 24 ss 6 = 1 ore of sixteen. 
4082 „ = 192 = 48 = 8 = 1 marc of 10 sol. 6 den. 
6048 p =288 = 72 = 12 = li = l ponndofl5BoL9den. 
16 oras of sixteen ss the lb. de Troyes. 

F. 

82 grains = 1 denarins. 
48 „ = li=3 Iscat. 
96 ,, = 3= 2 = 1 double. 

160 :„ = : 5 = 3} B 1| s: 1 saiga (scilling of Wessex). 
480 „ = 15 = 10 = 6 = 3= 1 temi-solidns (scilling of Kent). 
960 „ = 30 = 20 = 10 = 6 = 2 = 1 solidns (mancus). 
8840 „ =120 = 80 =40 =24= 8 = 4 = half-maro of 10 sol. 
7680 ,, =240 =160 £=80 =48 = 16 = 8 = marc of 20 sol. 
7 denarii = 1 tramissa (of the oz. de Troyes). 
6760 grains x= 180 pence =12 semi-solidi = 1 pound of 15 sol. 
11520 „ s= 360 n =12 solidi = 1 pound of 30 sol. 

G. 

80 grains = 6 heller* = 24 pfennig s: 1 Begensbnrg penny. 

140 M a 15 ,, = 7^ „ = 8 SB 1 groachen. 

960 ., « 60 H = 60 „ =12 = 4 ss 1 schilling. 
7680 „ = 480 H = 240 ,, =96 = 32 = 8 es 1 pfeniiing-jpftuid. 
384001 ^(24001 « /1200 \ — /480\^ J 160 ) J ^Ipfund of 

960/" t 60/" \ 36/" '"\12/*='j 4 J "" j 1 / black penot. 

H. 

10 penings, or 2 feet = 1 ell of Wadmal. 
40 ,, 8 ,, a= 4= 1 silfur. 

60 ,, 12 „ = 6s3 Us= 1 on of Wadmal. 
240 „ 48 ,, s= 24= 6 = 4 as 1 half-marc. 

2 marcs 96 ,,=^ = 12^ 8 = 2 = 1 maro. 

5 „ 240 „ S120E330 = 120 = 5 = 24 = a hondrada. 

12 ells =1 Swedish ore. 96 ells = 1 Swedish marc. 
48 pence = 4 wade = 1 Frison hreilmare. 
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K. 

8 log. pen. = 4 grey pen. = 1 pening-Tegin. 
24 ,, r= 12 „ =8= 1 nkiitt-pening. 
240 „ =120 „ — «n^ ft^in«-^.«« 

4 marcs = 2 marcti 

8 „ = 4 „ — ^•.vsisov- 

120 skatt peningM £= 12 ores. 
240 ,, s 3 marcs. 

480 „ = 6 „ 

1440 =18 „ 

z. 

4 grains = 1 leth-pinginn. 
8 1 » = 2=1 pinginn. 

jij » = 6== 3= Iscrepall. 

^1 „ =144 = 72 = 24 = 1 ninge. 

10 lbs. of 15 sol. 9 den. \ _ -o^ . 

10 lbs. Byeantine / — *^" { = 1 tinde. 

10 lbs. de Troyes = 140 1 

A. 

The ordinary Byzantine lb., or Libra Oocidua, apparently the mint- 
weight of the Merovingians, and the heavier lb. de Troyes, probably the 
Htandard of weight. The half-marc of the lighter lb. was long the 
standard of the Northmen, and the semancia represents a solidus of 
three tremisses and twelve pence. The inflaence of the marc de Troyes 
upon the mint seems first traceable under the later Garlovingians, and 
the half-marc, which was identical with the Frison little pand of 7 sol., 
was long the standard of the carrency of Northern France as the Livre 
Parisis. 

B. 

The Byzantine marc, or eight oz. of the Libra Ocddua, each weighing 
24 deniers, divided upon the Wendish principle into a lb. of twelve oz., 
each weighing 24 pfennige — **^ ores of sixteen" deniers. The ore is the 
Austrasian solidus, the loth a solidus of two tremisses, with the equi- 
valent of the flamske, or Frison groat of two sterling pence, representing 
the tremissis. This was probably the original of tne lighter scdUing, 
and before the ''twelve punas eerwii^," amongst the Frisons. were reckonra 
by the little pund, it represented a wergild of 1440 solidi, reckcmed by 

(2880 \ 

1440 X 2 = 240 = 12 lbs. 1. The half- 
marc of 4 sol. is traceable in many of the small Frison merks. This 
standard is conjectural. 

C. 

The light marc of eight, and light pound of twelve, ores of sixteen, 
the original standard of the Cologne marc, and of the north of England, 



^ 
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and probably of Northern Germany. Fifteen ores raised the pound to 
the weight of the Pondns Caroli Magni, or Great Pound of Cologne, the 
standard of southern England from the reign of Egbert, the Tower pound 
of twelve oz. of twenty pence. Fifteen of these heavier oz. maae the 
Libra Mercatoria, the commercial standard in England for '' Avoir du 
t" until the reign of Henry viit.^ and known in Scotland as '^ King 
kvid's pound." The addition of a penny to every ore — ^the ore of the 
Cologne marc is supposed to weigh 544 instead of 512 each — raised the 
weight of the Great pound of Cologne to the Troyes standard. If it was 
added to the lb. of 12 oz., the latter weighed 21 sol. ; if to the lb. of 15 
oz. it weighed 21 sol. 3 dwts. the familiar lb. of account. The Easter- 
lings probably rejected the standard and the allegiance of the later Car- 
lovingians at the same time. 

D. 

The marc of Vienna and Frison full-marc, or marc of eight full 
ores of 2i pence, weighing 16 sol, or half as much again as uie Ikht 
marc of 10 sol. 8 den., in the proportion of three tremisses to two. The 
ore and marc of B appear as the loth and half-marc in 2>. 

E. 

The ore, marc, and lb. of current pence, at one time apparently in 
general circulation throughout England and northern Germany, and sub- 
sequently known as Wendish pence. From the use of this currency 
originated the custom of adding two dwts. to the marc, three to the lb., 
to raise their weight to the full standard. 

F. 

The standard of Bavaria, in the twelfth century, retained traditionally 
by the permission of Charlemagne, representing the lb of 20 sol., divided 
as a marc, with the mancus or Merovingian *' solidus of forty deniers" 
for the oz. Before the introduction of the Nova Moneta amongst the 
Saxons and Frisons, the use of this solidus was continued in their inter- 
course with the Franks, and the custom seems to have been left unaltered 
in the case of the Bavarians. The Scotvs is the broad-penny ; the 
Double-scat, the thryms, or silfur — known apparently as the Saiga in 
many parts of Germany at this time. The Bavarian saiga, the equi- 
valent of the West-Saxon scilling, represents the tremissis of the semi- 
flolidus, weighing 480 grains, the equivalent of the Kentish scilling, which 
would have been the oz. in a lb. of 15 sol, weighing 5760 grains. In 
both our standards, Tower and Troy, the oz. is supposed to weigh 480, 
and the lb. 5760 grains, and a pound of this actual weight, half the full 
standard of 30 sol, with a marc of 10 sol., the half-marc of the full-marc, 
may have been the original standard of southern England. In the tre- 
roissa of 7 den. may be recognised the influence of Troyes weight, under 
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the later Carloviogians, npon the Bavarian as well as upon the Bhine- 
land standard. 

G. 

The Begenshuig pound, representing the old Bavarian standard at a 
later period, when it had evidently dwindled into a lb. of adulterated 
pence, the equivalent of the marc of penings amongst the Northmen. 
The addition of six pence to each current lb. of account gave 41 schillings, 
instead of (5 x 8 =) 40, to the pound of black money. 

H. 

The Norwegian marc-wadmal, the ell of four to the silfur answering 
to a denier. The Frison hreilmerc, when the penny was an ell, was 
identical with the Norwegian marc-wadmal; the Swedish, worth ttvo 
marcs of penings at a later period, was a full-marc, double the size of the 
Norwegian standard. The penings represent the coinage alluded to by 
Snorro, ten to the ell, forty to the silfur, and a marc to the ore-v^n — 
the standard of the later Log-penings. 

K 

The Norwegian marc-vegin, or standard of silver-weight ; the marc 
of grey-silver, and the marc-logaura or l^al currency. Grey-silver, of 
the same value as wadmal, was probably its earliest substitute, represent- 
ing ^^ the silver used for sacgild'' of the Gragas. As soon as the North- 
men emerged from the era of bullion and wadmal they adapted their 
coinage to the light-penny of the ore of sixteen, 30 to the oz., the skatt- 
pening answering to the flamske ; though, as their ore weighed 18 
mstead of 20 Caroline pence, both pening and skatt-pening were of a 
rather lighter type. The marc-logaura, or marc of penmgs, stood in the 
same proportion to the marc-vegin as silver to gold, 1 to 8Jn the twelfth 
century, when the code of the Gra^ras was compiled ; in other words, it 
was of much the same value as the Frison " old money." of which 8 marcs 
2 oz. passed for a marc of Caroline pence in the Carlovingian era As 
the^marc of Caroline pence weighed 10 light oz., in the proportion of 8 
to 1, it would have passed for 80 light ores of sixteen, and the custom of 
adding six pence to the pondus ad scalam would have added a half- 
penny to each ore, 40 pence, or tioo oz. ; so that the lb. of silver at the 
close of the Merovingian era passed for eight '^ lbs. of account.'' The 
introduction of a coinage brought about a chan^ in the method of 
reckoning the Norwegian wergilds, which were originally calculated in 
wadmal, a system still traceable at a certain period in the English 
Danelage. In the Northumbrian Priests' Law, whilst the Ldhrslit of the 
Ceorl is reckoned at 12 ores, and of the Land-agende man, or Bonder, at 
six half-marcs — the Bang of the Icelandic Leysing and Freeholder in the 
Gragas — ^the Lah-slit of the Liberalis, or king's-thegn, remained at ten 
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half-marcs, or *' two Hundrada-wadmal/' the original valuation of the 
Norw^ian Odaller of the allodial period. The Northman seems to have 
geDeraUy adapted himself to the institutions of the country in which he 
settled. Gatbrum, for instance, adopted the wergild and major emendatio 
of East Andia; Anlaf TrygCTeson, in his agreement with Ethelred, 
▼alaed his followers at 30 lbs., uie wergild of the Frank ; and the Norman 
followers of William were assessed in his Laws at the same valuation, or 
45 marcs. And so, when the Northmen abandoned their standard of 
wadmal, and their valuation by the Hundrada, they adapted their coinage 
to the currency of Northern Germany, and reckoned their wergilds on the 
North-Oerman principle. The wer^ld of the Saxon Adding, 18 lbs. or 
1440 solidi, reckoned by the lesser solidus, becomes in Norwegian currency, 
1440 skatt-pennings, or 18 marcs, the Odalsmand's man-bote. 

L. 

The Irish Uinge and Tinde, or cwt. of oz. The heavier Screpall and 
XJinge belong to 3ie currency of the Merovingian type, the lighter to a 
later date, the Uinge representing the current ore of sixteen, the Screpall 
the light-penny. The heavier Tmde points to the influence of the Troyes 
standard. 



THE YEAR AND THE INDICTION. 



Throughout the East, the civil year began in aatumn, the months 
being originally lunar, and corresponding amongst the Greeks and 
Syrians, when Josephus wrote, to the Jewish months. But Borne, though 
she assimilated her silver currency to that of Athens after conquering 
Greece, and exchanged her silver standard, as she extended her power over 
the East, for that of gold, which had been current in that quarter from 
the time of the Assyrians to the age of Alexander, refused to adopt the 
lunar year. Accordingly, the months of the civil year throughout the 
East, except in Egypt, were made to correspond with those of the Julian 
year, but it was a work of time, each month commencing originallv with 
a.d. viii. Kalendas before the ordinary Boman usage was finely adopted. 
Eusebius appears to have been familiar with either custom, for in his 
Ecclesiastical History he fixesthe commencement of the persecution of 
Diocletian *' in the days of the Paschal festival in the month Dystrus, 
called by the Bomans March," elsewhere describing the same date as 
'' the days of the Paschal festival in Xanthicus, cidled by the Bomans 
April," evidently r^ardine the latter days of March as if they were con- 
tained in either month. Before the close of the same century, however, 
the Boman usage seems to have generally prevailed, for Epiphanius, in 
his calculations, dates the commencement ot the various months to which 
he alludes from the Kalends.^ 

It was customary amongst ecclesiastical writers, in the early period of 
the Christian era, to use a year commencing in spring, corresponding 
very closely with the sacred year of the Jews, from whom the usage was 
derived. The Christians of the East began this year with the month of 
Xanthicus, dating its commencement originally upon the 25th of March, 
Hyperberetceus beginning upon the 24th of September, representing in 
that age the first month of the civil year ; and it is this latter year that 
Eusebius uses in his Chronicle. In the Apostolic Constitutions, which 
were put together in an age familiar with the anniversary of Christmas- 
day, the IS^tivity was placed on the 25th of the ninth month, the 
Siphany on the 6th of the tenths the Equinox (in accordance with the 
culations of Anatolius) on the 22d of the twtlfth month, called 
Dvstrus, and the Passion in the first month, called Xanthicus. The 
whole of March was thus included in Dystrus, or the twelfth month, the 
ecclesiastical year commencing upon the Ist of April, the civil year upon 
the 1st of October ; the recollection of the former year being still per- 

1 Epiph. adv. Alog. xxiv. ; EuBcb. H, E. viii. 2 ; de Mart, PaL The paMiffM from 
Eoiebiaa will be found in Clinton's Fasti, a.d. 303. Tbc months of the eccletiastioal jear 
maj hftTe been asainiilated to the Boman usage before those of th<^ civil rear. 
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petuated in the Greek Church, in which, though it is customary to 
Degin the ecclesiastical year on tlie 21st of March, the commencement is 
poetponed in some quarters to the Ist of April, evidently representing the 
nnt day of Xanthicus. After the Eastern months were assimilated to 
those of old Bome, beginning upon the Kalends, it became customary at 
Constantinople to date the civil year from the Ist of September, Gorpeius 
rapplanting Hyperberetssus as the first month ; and as the Syrians of the 
Greek and Maronite Churches continue to use this year, whilst the 
Nestorians and Jacobites adhere to the older custom of beginning the 
year upon th^ Ist of October, this change may be supposed to have been 
rabseqoent to the separation of the Monophysite Christians from the 
Orthodox, in consequence of the Council of Chalcedon in 451. Eastern 
ichismatics were accustomed to allude to their orthodox brethren as 
** Greeks and Melichitea" including, under the name of Melichites or Im- 
perialistSy all the Christians of native race who conformed to the religion 
of the State ; and the retention or rejection of the novel commencement 
of the civil year, as ordered by the Emperor, or ** Melik of Roum," may 
have ffrown into a test of orthodoxy.^ 

The Christians of the West, less familiar than their Eastern brethren 
with the usage of the Jews, seem to have originally commenced their 
ecx^lesiastical year on or about the 1st of March, identifying it with the 
year so long in use at Some ; for Irenteus was obliged to protest against 
the charge of celebrating Pascha in the ttaelfth instead of in the^r^^ month, 
and there were Christians in the age of Epiphanius who continued to 
bold the festival in the lunar period before the 25th of March. Dystrus 
was evidently reckoned as the first month of the year, as was certainly 
the case in Gaul, where the ordinary Roman usage would naturally be 
reflected. The first month amongst the Latins, according to Victorius, 
fell between the 5th of March and the 3d of April, whilst Gregory of 
Tours sometimes begins the year with January, at others with March, 
representing the years that were familiar in his age in the Gallic pro- 
Tinces, where it was subsequently arranged that the first of the two 
annual synods should be held in the first month '' quod est Kal, Mart," 
The habit of using these years seems to have died away after the revival 
of the Western empire under the Caroline House. Belies, as it were, of 
old Some, and the original empire of the West, they were comparatively 
unfamiliar to the later converts of Teutonic race, though they were 
retained in Boman France, under the Merovingian sovereigns, after they 
had been supplanted in Italy and at Bome by the ecclesiaKtical year of 
the Passion, and in official documents, for a time, by the civil year of the 
Eastern empire. 

The Creation, according to the theory of the Eastern world, dated 

1 Oontt. Apoit, ▼. 12, 13, 16 ; L*Art de ver. la daieSt Di»9. Prem. The DU$ertaii<m and 
Clinton*! Fasti are my authoritiea, unleu when apeciallj mentioned. An late as the Council 
of Florence in 1440^ the MonophyHites refnsed to acknowledge the eras of the Greek and Western 
Churches, calculatin|; hj the era of Alexandria, and the era of the Martyrs, dating the latter 
from the reign of Diocletian, a.d. 2S4, both commencing upon the 20th of Augunt, or the finil 
daj of TkoUk, the fint month of the Egyptian ycftr. 
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from the autumnal equinox, their year commencing accordingly ; but in 
the opinion of the Christians of the West the epoch of the Creation corre- 
sponded with the vernal equinox, and they antedated the commencement 
of the year six months. It was a favourite theory amongst the early 
Christians — put forward, according to the tradition of Beda's age, in a 
letter written by Theophilus, Bishop of CsBsarea, upon the subject of the 
Paschal dispute with the Asian Churches — ^that man was redeemed upon 
the anniversary of his creation ; and the beginning of the year com- 
mencing about the vernal equinox thus became connected with the epoch 
of the Passion. The Paschal cycles were framed upon this year ; 
Victoriup, for instance, beginning his canon from the Passion, dating it 
" peractis annb ab ortu Mundi 5228, . • . inchoante xxix. anno," the 
year 5229 thus commencing some six months before the year of Eusebiua 
It was in use apparently in the age of Jerome, who seems to have 
reckoned July as the fourth month afier^ not the second month he/ore 
the new year ; and it was still familiar to the Italian Church in the age 
of Beda, when it was customary at Home to inscribe the date of the 
current year, calculated from the Passion, upon waxen tablets, which were 
then suspended in the churches. The actual conmiencement of the year 
in question seems to have varied within certain narrow limits. Before 
the compilation by Hippolytus of the first Paschal cycle, dating from 
222, the annual commemoration of the Passion seems to have been often 
celebrated on diflTerent days, and it was still regarded in many quarters, 
and notably in the Cappadocian Church — and amongst the Gauls, ac- 
cording to some accounts — as a fixed anniversary when Epiphanius v^as 
writing. The Crucifixion, according to Tertullian, quoting the Acts of 
Pilate, fell upon the 25th of March, a day that seems to have been often 
looked upon, in early times, as the anniversary of the Passion, especially 
amount the Christians of Africa and the West Clemens of Alexandria 
fixed it as late as the 20th of May, but many other dates were assigned 
to it, generally varying between the 18th and 25th of March ; and the 
recollection of a year commencing about the vernal equinox, upon the 
anniversary of the Passion, as a fixed date, seems to have been perpetuated 
in various quarters in the year beginning upon difierent days between the 
18th and 25th of March. After the introduction of Paschal cycles, the 
habit of r^arding the Passion as a fixed date must have grown into 
disuse, and may have been discouraged ; the supposed anniversary of the 
Crucifixion was dedicated, in course of time, to the festival of the Annun- 
ciation ; and the commencement of the year of the Passion seems to have 
varied, under ordinary circumstances, with the Paschal festival Until 
about the close of the reign of Charles ix., it was the legal ^ear in 
medisBval France, opening with the lighting of a wax taper at midnight 
upon Easter-eve.^ 

1 Beda, Prima jEt, ; II. E. v. 21 ; De Xat. Return xlviii. ; Epiph. adv, Quartodec. u, adv. 
Alog, xxTi. The other dates assigned to the Passion will be found in Clinton's Fasti Romani, 
A.D. 29. Victorius dates the first year of his canon " a.m. 5229, Leap-year, KaL Jan., oo 
a Thursday, EIaater-8nnday on the 28th of March, and in the first indiction," agreeing exactly 
with Au. 2S, the year he/ore the consolate of the Gemini, according to the usuid calculation. 
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Four commencements of the year were known in England when Gervais 
of Canterbury was writmg — the Circumcision, the Annunciation, the Pas- 
sion, and the Nativity. Beda alludes to the latter two in the following 
paaenge: — 

" Anni ab incamatione Domini mutantur viii. Kal. Jan. Annus com- 
mmiiSy et embolismus, et cyclus decennovenalis, incipit a prima luna primi 
mensis, id est, ab ipsa quae terminum paschalem demonstrat, eo anno quo 
luna prima est x. Kal. Aprilis.'' The second of these years, the common 
year commencing about the vernal equinox, has been already noticed ; 
the first answers to the original year of the Incarnation, or of '' the Advent 
of the Lord in the flesh/' beginning upon Christmas-day, some nine months 
after the year of the Passion, and from three to four after the civil year 
of the East. The selection of the 25th of December for the commemora- 
tion of the Nativity dates from a later age than the second century, in 
which the Acts of Pilate appeared. Certain Christians, when Clemens of 
Alexandria was writing, were accustomed to commemorate the Baptism 
on the 6th of January, others placed it on the 11th of the month, and, 
perhaps in consequence of rendering the passage in St. Luke's Gospel as 
if exactly thirty years had elapsed between the two events, the anniversary 
of the Nativity was often celebrated on the same day. The Church of 
Jerusalem in particular, holding to the tradition, supposed to have been 
transmitted from ^'St. James, the brother of the Lord," persisted in 
celebrating the Nativity upon the 6th of January, a day that was also 
held in high honour at Rome for some time, as ^^ the second Nativity of 
the Lord.' About the middle of the fourth century, however, during the 
poiitificate of Julius, and about the time that Athanasius was at Rome, 
documents were asserted to be existing in the Roman archives fixing the 
correct date of ** the census of Cyrenius ;" the office of High Priest was 
supposed to have been filled by Zacharias, and certain calculations, 
assuming that the angel appeared to him when officiating on the day of 
the Atonement on the lOth day of the Seventh month, fixed the birth of 
the Baptist nine months after the 25th of September, the Nativity being 
dated accordingly exactly six months later, upon the 25th of December. 
Such is the explanation given by Cfarysostom in his homily preached upon 
Christmas-dav a.d. 386, at Antioch, where the novel anniversary had 
been known for barely ten years ; and as the date assigned in the second 
oenttuy to the Cruci^ion corre8;>oDde(l with the original commencemeDt 
of Xanthicus, the first month of the ecclesiastical year, so the date assigned 
to the Nativity in the fourth century corresponded with the original 
commencement of AudonsBUS, answering to January, or the first month 
of the Julian year. Dionysius, in order to replace the Alexandrian cycle 
of Cyril, concluding in 531, framed a novel canon upon the basis of the 
Alexandrian calculations, using, like his predecessors, the common year 
of the Passion, or ecclesiastical year. The universal adoption of his 
Paschal cycle, as the ecclesiastical standard of the West, led to the custom 
of using " the year of the Incarnation according to Dionysius," for his- 
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torical and chroDological purposes ; chronicles began to be framed npon 
the Dionygian cycle^ and amongst the later converts to Christianity, com- 
paratively little conversant with the era of the Passion, or with the various 
years and eras of the East, the actual year, as well as the chronological 
system, began to be dated from ^' the Advent of the Lord in the flesh." ^ 

The use of the Indiction for distinguishing the year in official docu- 
ments, in which it is supposed to have replaced the Olympiad, is attributed 
to Constantino, the first mdiction corresponding with the year of Eusebius, 
2328, commencing with HyperberetsDus, or upon the 24th of September 
A.D. 312; but with the alteration in the method of reckoning tne com- 
mencement of the civil year, the indiction naturally corresponded, both 
beginning from that time forward, upon the Ist of September. In after 
times, the earlier was known as the Caasarian, the later as the Civil 
Indiction, or as the Indiction of Constantinople, which for all practical 
purposes may be regarded as the recognised official system of the Eastern 
empire. The Cfesarian Indiction is supposed to have been used in his 
Paschal Canon by Victorius, who seems to have been wrongly accused 
of misplacing it ; and from Victorius, or some similar source, Beda must 
have become familiar with the obsolete method of calculating the indic- 
tion from the 24th of Septeml)er, or the old commencement of the year.^ 

If the Indiction was ever acknowledged officially in the Western empire, 
it would have corresponded with the original commencement of the civil 
year. With the extension of the imperial power over Italy during the 
sixth century, however, the Indiction of Constantinople was unques- 
tionably introduced, finding its way in this manner to Borne, where it 
was in use for at least five centuries. The first epistle of Gregory i. was 
dated ''in the year of ordination, the month of September, and the 
nifUh indiction," which must have commenced before his consecration on 
the 3d of September 590. '' Throughout the month of September in this 
present eleventh indiction," wrote Vitalian, dating his epistle on the 27th 
of January '* in the eleventh indiction," or in 668 ; alluding also to the 
19th of December 'Mn this present eleventh indiction," in another epistle 
datoil on the 27th of August '' in the eleventh indiction ; " whilst Hadrian 
11. in 869 despatched three letters dated on the 5th of September '* in the 

' Chrjrt. Ham. in diem KaL In the old Roman calendar f^ttn bv Baoher (de DoeL Temp, 
p. 97A), who dates it about a.d. 364, the 25th of December is marked as Naialie Imrieti^ or 
Rta-<laj of Cor.stantine. Not a single sacred anniversary is entered in the Calendar in 
question. 

* The indiction in also entered in the Paschal Chronicle, according to Clinton, a year behind 
the true dale, but he seems to hare oTerlooked the different methods of reckoning the oom- 
■MDcemcnt of the roar. When the Romans wrote up the date of 668 years from uie PaMioii 
noon Ohrislmss day a.d. 7lK), indie. 14, the actual anniTersary of the Passion^ most have 
mllen in the thirtienik indiction ; and thus the year commencing upon the anniTersary was 
correctlT asa^viate^l with the indiction of the current civil year, beponing with the mvioas 
September. The error lies in ciuifounding the ecclesiastical year uied in th«» Chronicle, ct"«B- 
mencin); fn^m the vomal et[uinox, with the ciril year beginning with the corree pondinc indictioD, 
aome fire «^ six months later, in September. An eront happenint^ on Saturday the 13th of 
SeptemWr a.d. 4r>8, in placed by ETagrius in the 1 1th instead of in the 12th indictioo. He 
eitner rxvk««ed by the old year, or copied the notice from i>ome chronicle compiled before the 
change. — ^•sfl Bomani ^Iihiictioos) ii. }v :ilS. 
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ikird iDdiction/' following them up in 870 with six others dated on the 
27Ui of June '' in the third indiction ; " both Popes, in accordance with 
the official custom of Constantinople, calculating the indiction from the 
Ist day of September. The usage of the Papal Court remained unaltered 
throughout the tenth century, as may be gathered from the '' Privilegium 
flcriptum per manum Stephani, Nokni episc. et scrinarii S.B.E. iv. ELal. 
Dec. anno 1 Pontificatns Benedicti vi., indie, ii. ;" for as Benedict was 
raised to the papal chair on the 20th of December 972, and strangled in 
March 974, the 28th of November in his first year must have fallen in 
973, after the commencement of the second indiction in September. 
Again, after the lapse of nearly another century, a Bull of Leo nc., issued 
in the second year of his Pontificate — he succeeded in 1048, — was dated 
on the 7th of September, '* in the fourth indiction," which must have com- 
menced upon the first day of the month in 1050 ; so that in the latter half 
of the eleventh century the Indiction of Constantinople was still current 
at Bome.^ 

Beyond the Alps the Teutonic Christians ignored the various eras of 
the South and Elast, and Einhard and Prudentius, Hincmar and Lambert, 
the annalists of Laurisheim, Hildesheim, and Fulda, as well as Beda and 
the chroniclers in *^ Saxony beyond the sea," dated by the year of the 
Incarnation, reckoned from the Nativity, beginning their historical year 
upon Christmas-day. The Indiction, however, was not in use amongst 
the Franks in early times, for it was in some sort a badge of dependence 
upon the Eastern empire, and the day, the year, and the date of the 
kmg|s reign appear at the most in the Diplomata of the Merovingians, 
and in the Formularies of Maroulf. Charlemagne seems to liave bt-ought 
with him from Italy the usage of the Eastern empire, but before the 
middle of the ninth century the Indiction appears to have been adapted 
to the year commencing upon Christmas-day. Thus the coronation of 
Charles the Bald at Metz, on the 9th of September 869, is placed in the 
second indiction, four days after Hadrian ii. had dated the letters he sent 
from Borne in the same year on the 5th of September in the third indic- 
tion ; and the meeting between Charles the Simple and Henry the Fowler, 
on the 7th of November 921, is placed in the nvUh indiction, when the 
tenth had already commended in September, according to the system 
then current at Borne and Constantmople. From the opening of the 
eleventh century to the year 1107, Lambert and the Annals of Hildesheim 
prefix the indiction to the year of the Incarnation — Michaelmas-day^ for 
instance, in 1015 is placed in the thirteenth indiction, and in 1021 in the 
^fihf after the fourteenth and the sixth had respectively commenced, if 




^_, ^», .. ^^^ p..„„ upon the fubject 

th« error of attriboting a tpecUl *' Pontifical Indiction *' X6 Rome before the acceiiion of Hilde- 
brand to the pepel chair. 
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dated from the b^nniDg of the moDth — whilst the ChroDicIe of St. 
Benedict, written m the south of Italy, places the death of Landulf, 
which occurred in November 1077, in the Jirst instead of the fifteenth 
indiction, still reckoning its commencement from the first day of Septem- 
ber. In short, whilst tne usage of Constantinople was followed at Bomo 
and in Italy until the last quarter of the eleventh century — except in a 
few rare instances where Gtermanic influences prevailed, as in the March 
of Verona — it appears to have been customary beyond the Alps to calcu- 
late by an indiction corresponding with the year beginning on Ohristmas- 
day, which might be distinguished as the Historii^ Indiction, to avoid 
confounding it with the true Pontifical Indiction, introduced by Gre- 
gory vn.^ 

Like the rest of their northern kindred, the Anglo-Saxons began the 
vear at midwinter, and, at the date of the Council of Cloveshoo, in Octo- 
ber 803, which is placed in the eleventh indiction, unquestionably calcu- 
lated their Oe-ban or Tacencircole from the same epoch. Several 
important donations to the See of Winchester, which were made by 
Egoert in August 825, '^ in the third indiction," were confirmed on the 
following St. Stephen's day, '^ in the year 826 and the fourth indiction," 
both year and indiction at this time evidently dating from Christmas- 
day, ^thelbert's freola to Sherborne, again, '' was written in the year 
agone from the birth of Christ, eight hundred and sixty-four winters, 
and in the twelfth year of the Tacencircole. The day was septimo kal. 
Januarii . . . Then after this it happened in the same year . . . 
on Friday two nights before Easter, etc.," the 26th of December again 
appearing as the second day of the new year and indiction. Beda, how- 
ever, certainly used the Ciesarian Indiction. He not only says so, but 
he places the Council held under Pope Martin between the 5th and the 
31st of October 649, in the eighth indiction, and the death of the Emperor 
CoDstans towards the close of September 668 in the ttoelfthj corresponding 
respectively with the years 650 and 669 according to the later English 
usage. He dates his letter to Egbert '' on the nones of November in the 
thiru indiction," or nearly six months after his own death, if he used the 
indiction beginning on Christmas-day, for he died in May 735 ; so that 
he must have reckoned the third indiction from September 734. That 
be used the Csesarian Indiction is proved by his placing the Council of 
Haethfield, held on the 17th of September 680, in the eightii indiction, 
when, according to the system then in use at Bome and Constantinople, 
the ninth had already commenced on the first day of the month. Nor was 

^ Labbe (Mansi), torn. xvii. p. 197. All the annalista and chroniclers alluded to will be 
AMind in Pertz; the Diplomata of the Merovingians and Carlovin^ans in Bouquet, roU, 4, 6, 
6, 7. S. Oat of 135 Merovingian Diplomata only three have the indiction, which, in each caae. 
b either given incorrectlj or added in a later hand. Dip. LudL P. 8, 10, 57, 96, 101, 110, and 
many others, dated early in September, point to the use originally of the Indiction of CoDstan- 
tipople ; but alter 834, and in ttio Diplomata of Ix>thaire and Charles the Bald, the Historical 
Indiction — if it may be so distinguished — is tho rule, and the usage of CoustantinopU the 
exception. 
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this system of reckoning the indiction from September peculiar to Beda, 
for the Moot at Berghamstede is dated in the fifth year of Wihtred and 
the ninth gebanne ; and as the King came to the throne towards the 
close of 690, his fifth year would have expired before Christmas 695, and 
the ninth indiction, which would have corresponded under the later 
system to 696, mast have been reckoned at that time, in Kent as well as 
in Northumbria, from the previous September. Between the death of 
Beda, therefore, and the opening of the ninth century, the earlier system 
must have been superseded by the custom of calculating the indiction 
iirom Christmas-day.^ 

The age of Hildebrand was fruitful of innovations, and amongst the 
novelties traceable to that period may be reckoned the adoption of a 
separate Pontifical year and Indiction. Similar changes seems not un- 
frequently to have marked the accession of a new dynasty, or an inter- 
ruption in the existing state of afiairs. Thus the Olympiad gave way to 
the Indiction under Constantine, and the Julian year of Pagan Bomc 
was replaced, in official documents, by the civil year of Christian Con- 
stantinople. The adoption of the year and era of the Incarnation 
amon^t the Franks cloBcly corresponded with the substitution of the 
Carolme for the Merovingian House, and the subsequent revival of the 
Western Empire ; whilst the year of tiie Passion, dating its commencement 
from Easter-day, first appears as the legal year in France after the acces- 
sion of the Third Bace to the throne. With the declining years of the 
eleventh century every vestige of the authority once exercised over Italy 
and Sicily bv the Emperors of the East, was swept away for ever by the 
Normans ; but the use of the Indiction of Constantinople in official 
documents must have still remindol the Papal Court of the former resi- 
dence of an Exarch at Ravenna, and the severance of the Papacy from 
every memento of her former dependency upon either Kaiser, may have 
been as much shadowed forth in tfie adoption of a Pontifical legal year 
and Indiction, as by the addition of a circlet to the tiara, and other 
similar changes ftill of meaning. 

It may ^ doubted if the original " year of the Incarnation, accord- 
ing to Dionysius," commencing with the last week of December — a year 
of which Dionysius was probably ignorant — was ever recognised at Bome, 

* Cod, Dip. clxxxiii. clxxxi?. mxxiv. mxzxiii. to mxzxviii. ; Thorpe, IHplom. p. 126, Ane. 
Law§, Tol. i. p. 37 ; Beda, 8tx, ^U ( Op, Min, p. 197, De not. Berum, cap. xlviii. The Tery di»- 
tiDction between the (?e&aii of the seventh century and the Taeendreole of the ninth, teemt Ut 
mark a difference between the Imperial Edict and the mere qfcU-token* Kemble has fallen 
into the curioi 
Christmas-daj 

reniainder=t1 _^ ^ 

which each indiction corresponded is*^ borne in mind^ In the example ip^en his calculation is 
corioas — '* ^uindecies qoadrageni, sezcenti ; quindecies octoni, eentiet — «ight fifteens makci 
a handred, t.^., reckoned at six score. The sole example of a charter dated by the historical 
indiction in the seventh ccntanr (OotL Dip. ui.)is of very questionable authenticity, for it is 
attested by Leutliiure and lloadda as biHhops. The diocese of Durchcstcr was undivided during 
the episcopate of Leuthaire, and Headda was not consecrated until after the death of his pre- 
decessor (Hitt, JSec iii. 7, iv. 12). 
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— iti uae, iodaed, txeept amoopt cfaroniden, being genefallj ooofined to 
Ibe later CQnrerts to Christaoitj. ' Together with t& Indictioii oi Con- 
ftontioople, the Popes probablj ackuowledged the civil year of New <Nr 
CbriatiaJi Borne, during tiie sapremacj of th^ Exaidi, without foregoing 
die U0a of the JoUan jear, or M that older year of Pagan Borne which, 
ilig^j altered, was perpetuated in the year of the Passion, and in the 
common rear in genmd use for eeclesiastical purposes. Discarding the 
nsage of OonstanUnople, Gregory vn. attached the indiction to this ktter 
year, and identifying the Incarnation with the Conception, adapted the 
norel pontificd year to the ^ era of the Incarnation according to Diooy- 
siui,^ dating the commencement from the festival of the Annundation 
fUling in tne third month of the current Julian yean Thus the year 
commencing upon the anniversary so generally assigned throughout the 
West, in early days, to the Crucifixion, was revived and perpetuated, 
under the auspices of Qtegory vil, as the year of the Incarnation, placing 
the Conception in ▲.d. 1, or three months after the Nativity upon the 
25th of December B.C. 1. The earlier and more correct custom of dating 
the year nine months in advance of the original year of the Incarnation 
was known, after this pontificate, as 'Ube usage of Pisa,' but only 
rstained amongst the Latin races, fitmiliar from of old with the year and 
era of the Passion ; whilst the novel system introduced by Hildebrand, 
and distinguished subsequently as '' the usage of Florence," was much 
more generally adopted. Under the sanction of the Boman See, the 
novel year of the Incarnation found its way into England, where it 
remained in force as the legal year until the introduction of the New 
Style, subsequently continuing in use as the financial year, banning 
upon ''old Lady-day." After the Incarnation was assumed authori- 
tatively to refer to the Conception, the old year, dating from "the 
Advent of the Lord in the flesh,'' exchangin;^ its earlier name for the 
title of the year of the Nativity, was gradually adapted to the Julian year; 
and with one or the other of these years the Pontifical Indiction was 
invariably associated. Like other innovations of the period, the Ponti- 
fical Indiction gradually acquired the prescription of a remote antiquity, 
and, as the recollection of its comparatively recent origin died away, 
many an error arose from attributing to the Popes the use of a distinct 
and separate indiction, corresponding with the later Boman usage, from 
the earliest time. The following instance of such a blunder is too 
remarkable to be passed over. 

In the course of the eighth century, Willibald, a follower of Bonifiu^e, 
by whom he was consecrated to the See of Eichstadt, wrote a life of his 
patron, in which ho mentions that the saint was ordained to the episco- 

Itato at Boiue on 8t Andrew's day by Gregory ii., receiving the papal 
dessinff and a book of the canons. After the lapse of some centimes, 
the style of Willibald had become so antiquated that the monks of Fulda 
were no longer able to understand him — such is the account of Othlon, 
who adds that the Bishop of Eichstadt, through the density of his intel- 
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lecty had overlooked maDy of the Saint's epistles, as well as many of his 
virtues ; for Boniface bad not only converted the heathen, but he also 
put down false Christians and evil priests, a race, continues Otblon, that 
is not yet extinct. To remedy these omissions, Egbert, abbot of Fulda, 
at the iuhtigation of the holy Pope Leo — Leo ix., for Egbert died in 1058 
— sent certain books to Bome ; but the scribe employed upon them died 
without accomplishing his task, and the books remained for many years 
unnoticed at Rome, and apparently unmissed at Fulda, until they 
attracted the attention of Otblon: such is his own account. It was from 
these books that he proposed to supply the deficiencies in the narrative 
of Willibald ; and accordingly, after copying the account of the conse- 
cration of Boniface at Bome, on St. Andrew's day — ^he places it in 723 — 
from the pages of the contemporary writer, he appends an oath of fealty 
and obedience to the See of Bome, which be supposes to have been sworn 
on that occasion — an oath entirely overlooked in the narrative of the 
bishop of Eichstadt. This oath is dated by Otblon '^ in the seventh year 
of Leo, in iht fourth of Constantino, and in the sixth indiction." Amongst 
the genuine epistles of Gregory ii., the ninth is dated ^^ Prid, Non, Deo. 
Leo 8, Constantin. 5, Indict viii.,'' and the fourteenth " 10 Eal Dec. 
Leo 10, Const 7, Indict dedma" corresponding with the 4th of Decem- 
ber 724 in the eighth indiction, and the 22d of November 726 in the 
tenth indiction. Hence St Andrew's day " in the seventh of Leo and the 
fourth of Constantine," or in 723, would have fallen in the seventh indic- 
tion ; and St. Andrew's day in the siocth indiction would have fallen " in 
the sixth of Leo and the third of Constantine," answering to 722. The 
same blunder is extended to six letters, supposed to have been written 
by the Pope on the same occasion, which Othlon has dated "on the 30th 
of November, in the seventh of Leo, the fourth of Constantine, and in 
the siodh indiction ;" whilst be has addressed a Letter from the Pope, 
supposed to have been written "in the third year of Leo and the eleventh 
indiction,^ — the error of a copyist, perhaps, for Indict il — to Boniface 
the priest^ when it is well known that the saint did not assume the name 
of Boniface until his elevation to the episcopate. All the other early 
epistles are addressed to him as Winfred, the name in which he invan* 
ably wrote before bis consecration on St. Andrew's day at Bome. Some 
three-and-twenty years before that event the brethren of Yarrow had 
noticed the custom in the Boman Church of dating the year from the 
Passion, but neither they nor Beda were aware of the existence at that 
time of any distinct and separate Pontifical Indiction ; and if Christmas 
day A.P. 668, corresponding with the 25 tb of December a.d. 700, fell in 
the fourteenth indiction, St. Andrew's day a.p. 691, corresponding with 
the 30th of November a.d. 723, would have fallen in the seventh. Yet 
so late was the ei-a in which the oath was fabricated that the innovations 
introduced by Gregory vil had assumed by that time the character of a 
remote antiquity. Such is the history of the oath of fealty and obedience 
binding the Metropolitan of Germany in vasralage to the See of Bome. 
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Widakind, and other early authorities, write of the Archbibhop of May- 
ence as " summus pontifex ;" and as the inference that might be drawn 
from such a style of expression must have clashed with the later preten- 
tions of the See of Bome, a counteracting influence was required, and — 
the oath appeared. How far have the manipulations of Othlon, and 
such as Othlon, extended ? In one of his remarks there is truth : the 
race of false Christians and evil priests was not extinct when Othlon 
wrote.^ 



NOTE. 

As the early chronoloffy of the ChiiBtiAn era was entirely based upon the third 
chapter of the Gkwpel or St Luke, the date of the Nativity was fixea by placing it 
fifteen years before the accession of Tiberius. The reign of Augustus, however, was 
mulcted of its proper length by all the early Christian writers, some cfdculating it at 
fifty-six, others at fifty-seven years, the Nativity fidling, according to the former, in the 
forty-first, according to the latter, in the for^^second year ot his reign, and in the 
twenty-eighUi after Actium. Thus the real difference was in the duration assigned to 
the reign of Augustus, all agreeing in placing the Nativity thirty years before the fif- 
teenth of Tiberius, redconing the years inclusively, accordmg to the custom of the age. 
'^ Fifteen years of Augustus, and fifteen of Tiberius, complete the thirty years to Uie 
Flsssion," wrote Clemens of Alexandria, agreeing with Tertnllian, except in the number 
of years assigned to the reign of Augustus. &>th, limitin|; the Ministration to one 
year, place the Passion in the Consuh&te of the Qemini, which was often looked upon 
as the chronological epoch of the Passion, long after the Ministration ceased to be 
limited to one vear. Eusebius, though agreeing with Hippolytus and others in assign- 
ing upwards of three years to the Siinistration, seems to have followed the usual ctX- 
cuations of his predecessors in fixing the epoch of the Nativity. The death of Com- 
modus, for instance, in a.d. 192, is supposed by Clemens to have occurred 194 years 
after the Nativity ; and as Eusebius assumes a lapse of 305 years between the same 
epoch and the Persecution of Diocletian in a.d. 303, both would have agreed in dating 
the Nativitv two years before the common era. Hence, aft«r it became customary to 
date from the era of the Incarnation, a difference of two years arose between the fol- 
lowers of Dionysius and the chroniclers who adapted the system of Eusebius, Jerome, 
and Prosper of Aquitaine, to the common era, dating by the Venu Annu$j as it is occa- 
sionally called by the authorities of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The Ptochal 

' Othlon, VU. Bonif, lib. i. c. 10 to 21. Certaio commentators have tried to mend matters 
by altering the aevenih of Leo to the $ixHh in the date of the oath, without obeenring that the 
error mns throaeh aU the letters supposed to ha?e been written on the same day. In the 
month of NovemSertbe sixth of Leo would have answered to the tmr<f of Constan tine, requiring 
additional "emendations." The framer of one of the numerous forgeries palmed upon the 
reign of Edgar, has dated the document in question (Cod. Dip. dxix.) on Wedneeday the 28th 
of Jbeoember 9C4, whereas the 28th of December 963, which in Edgar's reign would have been 
reckoned as the fourth day of 964, fell on a Monday, The charter, which ascribes a conquest 
of Dublin and the greater part of Ireland to Edgar, probably saw the light in support of the 
^rant of that island to Henry ii., made by Iladrian iv. in virtue of the Papal claim to all the 
islands, conferrcil by the Donation of Constantine. The adaptation of the era dating from the 
Inounation to one of the authorized Roman years had, by this time, assumed a respoctablo 
antiquity, aud the original commencement of the year on Cnristmas-daj was overlooked or for- 
^ten. In two other charters (Deccxxiv. Jkcexxv.)^ dated "on the 28th of December 1066, 
mdic tertia,** the Westminster forger has made Innocents*-day in 1065 the fourth day of 1066, 
quite correctly, but he has rctaineflthc indiction fi)r 10C5, misled, like Othlon, by the orthodox 
Pontifical Indiction, which would not have changed before the commencement of one of the 
authorized Roman years. 
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Chronicle, for instance, is m accordance with the s^tem of Eusebios and his followeniy 
pkcing the Passion, for example, in the fourth indiction, or in the year equivalent to 
A.D. 31, whilst the followers of Cassiodorus would have antedated it to A jd. 29, or four 
years before the common era. 

In course of time these differences must have become a fruitful source of confusion ; 
and Beda, in his notices of past events, affords frequent instances in point ; dating the 
era of Diocletian, for example, in his Chronology, from (a.d. 552 — 248=) a.d. 284, and 
in his History from a.d. 286, whilst he evident hesitates between placing the arrival 
of the Saxons in a.d. 447 and a.d. 44.9. Again, he dates the capture of Kome in his 
History in a.d. 409, a.u.c 1 164, when, according to his Chronology, a.d. 409 would 
have corresponded with a.u.c. 1160 ; but his well-known error about Gregory the Great 
may probably be attributed to his ignorance of the Indiction of Constantinople. For 
the oate of the Pope's consecration he was probably indebted to some Koman docu- 
ment, in which it would have been placed on the 3d of September in the ninth indic- 
tion, and as he would have calculated the commencement of the indiction from the 
twenty-fourth of the month, he has wrongly placed the consecration in a.d. 591, and the 
Pope*s death in consequence in a.d. 605, singularly enough adding " in the second year 
of Phocas," having in the previous chapter plAoed the oatUe of Degsastan a.d. 603, 
quite coneciXj, '* in the^«( year of Phocas." The influence of the Vena Annus is trace- 
able in the Saxon chronicles at least as earlv as the death of Grebmund, Bishop of 
Rochester, which is antedated to 693, though he assisted at the Moot of Bergh^nstede 
in the autumn of 695. The use of the ecclesiastical, or common year, may have occa- 
sionally given rise to a mistake. Calendars of the moveable feasts for many vears were 
apparently numerous, for Nechtan seems to have informed Ceolfrid that he had plenty 
of them ; and as the ecclesiastical year would have been used in these calendars, com- 
mencing with Pcuchaf an entry made in any of them towards the close of the year, 
between Christmas and Easter, would be transferred to a chronicle computed upon ^e 
year of the Incarnation a year — sometimes three — ^behind the true date. 



THE LAND. 



I. — The Aore. 

64 feet . = i acre's breadth. 

640 ,» . . = 1 acre*! length, or farlong. 

7,680 „ . = 12 fhrlonga = 1 leaga. 



40,960 aqaare feet = 1 Anglian acre. 

61,440 „ . = 1 langenekre. 

43,660 „ . = 1 atatate acre. 

Is a primitive state of society measures are simple enough: the 
thumb, the palm, the ell, or cubit, and the foot, shod or bare, lie at the 
base of every system, the oldest measures being generally the smallest. 
^ Three thumbs make an inch, three inches make a palm, three palms 
make a foot, four feet make a Berjau^ or short-voke. So measured the 
Cymri in the days of old, and the equivalent of their short-yoke of 36 
inches, known to the Bretons as gtocUen — a word traceable in the 
French gauk and the Scottish fcJl — has passed into our system as the 
yard of three feet, to the exclusion of the two-foot ell, or earlier gyrd, 
peculiar to the Teuton^. '' Let the ditch be 5 feet wide by 7 in length, 
one foot shod, the other bare/' Such are the directions in an old Bruns- 
wick document, and there was accordingly a slight di£ferenoe between the 
fu88 and the achiJi, The ell, or cubit, was measured from the point of 
the elbow to the wrist; the thumb-ell reached the end of the thumb; 
whilst the longest measure -stretehed to the point of the middle finder, 
three distinct measures being thus known under the name of ell. The 
jTvrd, or measuring-rod, of the priest, was the standard of his parish by 
old English law ; and in Iceland, according to the Gragas, the measure 
was marked off on the church wall, after its length had been calculated 
by measuring three men -the tallest and shortest in the parish, with a 
third of average size. Such was the origin of '^ customary " measurement ; 
but before the reign of Athelstan, it mav be gathered from his laws that 
die barley-corn had supplanted the thumb as a legal standard — the 
substitution of 36 grains of barley for the length of a man's foot, and 
some similar innovation amount the Franks, raising the standard on 
either side of the Channel considerably beyond the original rough mea- 
surement. Hence the Paris foot of 12*789, the Rheinland of 12*35, and 
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our own foot of 12 inches, are longer than the usual measures, whether 
fusa or schuh of Germany and the Nortb.^ 

As in the case of the ell, or cubit, there was often a wide di£ference 
in measurements known under the same name. A '' day's work " was 
sometimes the equivalent of an acre, at others of half an acre ; varjring 
again according as the work to be done was reaping or mowing, plough- 
ing or hoeing. The morgen was generally half an acker, especially in 
Low Germany ; the. joch or juchart had reference to a yoke of oxen, or 
pair of horses ; the caruca, so often met with in Domesday, meant a 
team of eight oxen, supposed to be required for the tillage of a " plough- 
land," which was subdivided accordingly into eight "oxgangs." In 
measures of distance, the Gttuls, according to Isidore, gave the name of 
candeium — hundred — to a measure of 100 feet in civic localities, but 
reaching 150 in rural districts, a custom that naturally lengthened their 
measure of distance, based upon the Boman standard, to 1500 paces ; 
and accordingly the old Qallic leuga was half as long again as the Roman 
mile. ''The Bomans count in miles," wrote Jerome, ''the Gauls in 
leagues, the Persians in parasangs, and all Germany in raats" The 
rast, originally of no definite length, merely meant the '* resting-place'' on 
the march— ^omandes uses mansio in this sense — and at sea was 
apparently familiar in the north as the mko-au), which, though not a 
measured distance, was probably thoroughly understood by the rowers. 
The rast is vaguely calculated in an old West Gothland code as '' the 
distance within which a man can take an empty cart, fill it as his 
rooming's work, and return with it loaded, between day-break and mid- 
day at Cbrbtmas-time ;" but as soon as it was established as a recognised 
standard of measurement, it was reckoned at double the Gallic leuga. 
" Eight stadia make a milliarium : mille passus, or a miliarium and a 
half, make a leuva — some write it leuca— of 1500 paces. Two leuva, or 
three miliaria, make a resta." Such is the substance of a passage attri- 
buted to Beda, and it is important to mark the difierence between the 
miliarium and mille passus — the mile and the league, or '* thusend 
stapa." The leuga, or long mile, would appear to have been the ordinary 
standard of distance amongst the Anglo-Saxons, reckoned at the time of 
the Conquest at twelve quarentines, or furlongs, measuring forty poles — 
for the '* length of the furrow " was a recognised measurement in the dajrs 
of Athelstan— or a little under a mile and a half, according to the standard 
of the present time.^ 

' Liotprmnd*! foot was tbe sUndArd of Lombardj, and ia iiipposed to bave been of extra- 
ordinanr length, meatoring a cubit. Hit perch was 12 feet, '*the measure of his extended 
arms! Oar own yard-measure is occasicnially taken to represent the length of Henry ii.'s 
arm. Both kings probably established a standiard without any reference to their own stature, 
and it is possible that the Tard may have superseded the old two-foot ell in the reign of Henry u. 
Hardrada, to whom Harold offered "seven feet of earth/' was five eUi in height according to 
the Saga, probably about six feet four inches, English measure ; and if Qoliatb is measured by 
the old standard, nil " six cubits and a span ** will shrink considerably. 

' IM, XT. 16 ; Ducange, in voe. Leuga, SaUa; Ihre and Adelung, in voc Raeta; Beda, de 
Mem, ed. Colon., tip. 126. Aocoraing to an authority cjnotM by Ducange, of a date 
somewhat later tnan the Agrimonaor, there were two leagues in use amongst the Franks, the 
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Twrp rA i\\Pi land-mAiwnrcg of G**rmftny are Ae!9er:\xixr of paiticnlar 
r\fAA<*Ay Wie Br^man mz/rg^^ and the larger 1uid/ichejf»tl, or heiifih- 
m^wmr^, in fi»^ ^r^^ttttlaiyl in the dnchy of Hleswi^, At the boAe of eiu:h, 
m in nearly a I) th^^se meannr^^ liea the Aqnare nitlie, the rathe repre- 
pft^Ym% a ff¥(\y f^ pfp\f^, of 8 elK or 16 feet, in length. la the Bremen 
m^nmnfs 2ff ^|naro mth^^ make a hand, 6 hnnden a mor^n of 3i),72D 
i^nnffi f^t, whichy aa in low Oermany the morgen was half an acker, 
wmiM ^ivA Uf the Krraien acker 61,440 nqnare feet The acker in 
ftwmium wm ufd pecnliar to Bremen, for the morgen, or half-acker of 
Unwrvf^, (containing 120 hnnden, was identical in theory with the 
thf^mtsn vurt^Pir}, th/mgh practically the meaaaring-pole ojKd in Hanorer 
afid f ytil^^k WM an inch Kmger than the Dreroen rathe. The Greestland 
heh]m)iy^ttf) wnn nimt identi/^1 with the Hreroen acker, containing 61,440 
wittarif fd^t in C ftchiphwhj each exactly doubling the Bremen hund. 
Th^re waa alwi another land-meamiro that is often alluded to in old 
Haxmi it/KMimmitM wi far liack an the thirteenth century — the If und-landes^ 
K<*ftArally a |»lfrt of ground 20 riithen in length by 4 in breadth, or 80 
wjunro ruiliofi, a lemer morgen, in other words, of 20,480 square feet, 
givltig an aolcAr of KM) m|unro ruthen or 40,960 square feet, eacn measure 
restH'H.iv«*ly (*f?titainitig two-thirds of the amount of the larger morgen 
AfHi af!ki*r. ilnrn tlinii are two acres, once in ver^ general use through- 
nut Old Haxfiiiy nnd Hlimwig, the larger containmg 61,440 square feet, 
till* l(>MH*r, 4nfiMiO m|tmro foot, or exactly in the same proportion as the 
Mtilidi nf fhtrr ntid dm trcmisses, the " ore of twenty-four, and the ''ore 
III sixtppii,'* whirli wpro in use amongst the Saxons at the era of their 
suhmlmiioii (o (Ihnrtnmagnc* 

*''rhe Knglish longa measures twelve quarantines, the quarantine 
forty |H^reh(Hi, (tie \HmA\ sixteen feet The aero is forty perches in length 
liV four in hriMiilth ; if twenty |)erohes in length, it is eight in breadth, and 
niways in similar proiiortion/* Huch are the measurements in the 
<-hhtniele of l^ittle AbWy, whieh would give 160 square perches, and 
40/.m;o fupmiv tW'U to the legal acre of that [tcriod, tnus identifying it 
with the h^fwr niessure in use amongst the continental Saxons. An 
nneient diH^l l>eloniting to Uerlmldowne Hospital records the giant of 
'* Mnam aettim et dimidiam ternv, simK lA^nffrmkrc^^ testifying to the 
i^xintiMuv of a *' ouMx>mary "* uuhlmiiv. half as large again as the legal 
aeiv. snd «NM^t.iiniug tU .440 injuaiv feet, thus being identical in theory 
^th the Uivn^eu AoWr and l«tH>«tlanil heid^lieffel. Ande and SaxoD 
\Kvnld i\\\\% ap|H>ar t^^ haw l>i>Might with tlKsni into their iSand home the 
Hji«tx^>* ^M' m4>a9tu>^i^en1 >*-iih \^hioh they wow ncsportirrfy familiar in 

H'^vn^ wV* \pp^'N^»'t;x * r^«ii. \ iVMnriffK'nuir^ or. tW SAT'lnt'^racrQfCVi: (tJu xii Art. fit 
c^%T« 4^'^ #v«v'»*#»- *»• •*.'»• I w"* <<*^^>» w»<*n»nSn^ ft"^ r»i)»or *< S hj^VViu u \\tt tepu Bok , irnakrr 
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earlier days. Every neatmao, or costomarjr tenant, in the manor of 
Darent, was bound, as usual, to plough a certain quantity of the demesne ; 
and according to the old Rochester Custumal, an acre of ploughing was 
due from every jugum^ or yoke-land ; three virgates from the thirty acres of 
Oxmanne-land ; two virgates from the tenant of half a yoke-land, and a 
virgate, or sixteen feet, from the ten acres of Christian's-land. Four feet 
more, or twenty feet of ploughing, were allotted to the twelve acres of 
Awine's-land, whilst the tenant of less than the quarter of a yoke-land 
of ten acres was bound to turn up seven furrows, or a lesser number, 
according to the size of his holdmg. Thus it may be gathered that 
ploughing a virgate consisted in driving eight furrows, each measuring 
an old Teutonic ell, or two feet, in width ; in other words, the breadth 
of a ruthe, virga, or measuring-pole of sixteen feet. The length of the 
furrow, and the breadth of the acre, appear as standards of measurement 
in the laws of Athelstan, the acre's br^th evidently measuring 4 poles, 
-32 furrows, or 64 feet ; whilst if the plough was driven a furrow of 60 
poles, or a German lomde. the result was an acre of (960x64, or) 61,440 
square feet, the Langenekre that was once the standard of the South- 
country ; if it stopped short at the quarantine of 40 poles, the result was 
an acre of (640x64, or) 40,960 square feet, the Midland and North- 
country measure that gradually became the legal acre. The substitution 
of the three-foot yard for the two-foot ell, by adding six inches to the 
measuring-pole, increased the acre's breadth by two ieet, and lengthened 
the furlong by twenty; thus raising the acre to (660x66, or) 43,560 
square feet, its present amount. In England, the English name has 
supplanted the Saxon, and the English measure has superseded the 
Saxon Langenekre ; whilst on the Continent the name and the measure- 
ment of the Engle must be sought for in chartulary and chronicle : the 
Saxon alone survives, and the mrger morgen has effaced all recollection 
of the hund-landes.^ 

At a certain period of English history, every innovation was probably 
looked upon as Norman, and even at the present day the statute 
measure is often called the Norman acre. It is not a little singular, 

> Ckron, de BeOo, p. 11 ; Somn, OaodL p. 88; Cutt. Roff. p. 7. The' lengib apd breadth 
of the acre were erery where ackaowledged meaiarementa, for by BaTariao law, for iDstance, it 
was itrictly forbidden to plough up another man's arable or meadow land« " usqae ad tres tn 
longoiugere snlcot Tel in tran»ver$o sex.** — Lex Baio. xiii. 6. The wende, in Low Germany, 
was tne eqaivalent of the (iirlong, and, in land measurement, of the Tirgate or rood. It repre 
sented the distance of 60 mtheny at which the ploueh tumid, the furlong of the Langenekre 
measuring 960 feet — or 480 if the rutha measured only 8 half-ells ; whilst in square measure it 
has the half moreen of (60x256, or) 16,360 sq. ft., answering to a rood or virgate. The 
Bleswig achiplana contained 10,240 sq. ft., or an old Anglian rood ; so that in that quarter the 
quaranHne was in nse^ $ix instead of four roods being preu to the acre. A leuga of twclra 
lonj^ farlongs would giTe a length of 11,520 feet, or a httle under 2| statute miles, a distance 
familiar to those who liaTO walked in Switzerland, as the Stund. It was probably a "custom- 
air ** measurement in manj parts of Qermany. — Adelnng, in toe. Wende. The long and short 
miles of Germanr, measuring respectiTely 10,126 and 6859 Tanls, aocording to Wiuich, corre- 
spond very closely with four English leuga (= 10,240 yds.), and four shorter^ miles (=6826 
yds. 2 (i.) They resemble rosft, differing fn»in each other in the same proportion as the leuga 
of twehe, and leiMser mile of eight qoarantincs. 
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however, that the accuracy of an opinion, tacitly acqaiesced in from 
generation to generation, shoald never have been tested by comparing 
the 80-caIled Korman acre with the actual measure of Normandy, the 
vergSey which is still in use in the Channel Islands, and vaguely estimated 
at " a little less than a rood and a half," in Guernsey, and '' about three 
roods" in Jersey, one measure being evidently double the size of the 
other. The old Norman verg^, according to Landais, contained 385 
toises carrAs, which, reckoning the toise at 76*736 English inches, would 
give 15,746*5 square feet, or about 58 square perches, statute measure, to 
the verg^e, answering very closely to the Guernsey measure of a little 
less than 60 square perches. This would give a full acre, or four verg^es, 
of 62,986 s(]uare feet, corresponding very closely with the Langenekre, 
as well as with the old Norwegian dagslaiy or " ounce of land," literally 
''a day's work " averaging, according to Haldorson, 8100 square ells, or 
32,400 square feet 

Of the length of the old Norwegian foot I am ignorant ; but if it 
was a little shorter than the English foot, like every other old Northern 
measure — the Swedish foot of 11 '69 English inches would give a daeg-slat 
of 31,563 square feet — the Norman verg^ may be supposed to have been 
half a Norwegian dceg-slat, which would have answered to the Jersey 
measure. 



II.— The HroE. 



The ordinary mansus invariably implied the existence of a messuage, 
or dwelling-house, for the mansuarius or casatus, the bus-bond or lumd 
with a hvSy to which a variable amount of land was attached. Twelve 
jugera or hunnarix would appear from Papias and Hincmar to have 
belonged to the smallest mansus amongst the Franks, or from ten to 
fifteen statute acres, according to the size of the arpent By the enact- 
ments of the Capitularies, every priest with a church was to receive his 
mHUse, or a house with this amount of land, together with two slaves, a 
male and female, from his free parishioners. The mansus amongst tiie 
Franks was usually classed as ingenuilis, litalis, or servilis, according as 
it had been originally allotted to the full-freeman, the Icet or hoapes^ or 
to the serf, the obligations attached to the latter holdings always remain- 
ing in force until commuted in course of time for quit-rents. As a 
general rule, the free mansus seems to have been twice the size of the 
servile holding, for in the Capitularies, wherever the former is assessed 
at fouVj the latter is rated at tioo pence. Hence, when Aventinus 
describes two kinds of mansi in Bavaria, the ho/^ or curtis, requiring a 
team of four horses, the hube^ or ordinary mansus, requiring only two^ he 
is evidently alluding to the classes rated as above. Occasiouallv the 
mansus ingenuilis was of large extent, ever}* holding of this descnption 
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in the Ardeimes, where sach mansi were known as kumishdben^ or hoT89 
regales, amonnting to l&Ojumales} 

The hufe^ or huba, was once a measnre of land varying in dififerent 
parts of Germany from 12, 15, 18, and 24 to 30, and, in some instances, 
to 42 morgen, though thirty was by far the most ordinary number. 
This seems to have been the normal amount in the middle ages, '' una 
hoba quod est xzx jugera terrsd araturao," and it was supposed to give 
employment to a yoke of oxen, being known as hufe, huba, or mansus. 
It was a very ancient principle that assigned a yoke to the lowest order 
of proprietary freemen, for the third of Solon's classes was the Zetigitce, 
or yoke-men, after whom came the ThetSsy proletarii or freemen without 
property. There were at one time four descriptions of hufen in Low 
Germany, of which the smallest was known as the haker-hufe of fifteen 
morgen, an amount not enough in theory to employ a yoke of oxen or 
pair of horses, but supposed to be cultivated by manual labour ; hacked 
or hoed up. .It seems to have been the equivalent of the priest's manse 
amongst the Franks, which was managed by one male serf, and may be 
regarded as a type of the ori^nal servile holding. Next in size was the 
land-hufe, or dorf-hufe, of thirty morgen, the yoke-land or usual holding 
of the Bauer, or ordinary tenant of the vill, the Torp-carl of the North- 
men. As the Bavarian hof, or four-horse holding, contained from fifty 
to sixty jucJiartSy the hube, or two-horse holding, must have averaged 
from twenty-five to thirty, and was evidently the equivalent of the Saxon 
dorf-hufe. Both may be regarded as the ordinary holding assigned at 
that time in Saxony and Bavaria to the representative of the colonus, 
hospes, or husbandman of early days, and answering to the manstis litalia. 
The Tripel-hufe of forty-five, and the Hager-hufe — hedged-ofi^, or separate 
biife, — of sixty morgen, completed the four classes of hufen. The baxon 
Hagerman was of a superior class to the ordinary bauer. He owed a 
certain stated service, and paid a fixed rent, or erbzinSy to the Hagerherr 
or Hagerjunker — the lord of the fee — thus holding, as it were, in fee-farm.- 
A new hagerman had to obtain the consent of, and be enfeoffSed by, the 
lord of the fee, — belehnung aneucJien, — ^and to buy out or compensate the 
heir of the former holder ; whilst all hager-gute, or property held by this 
tenure, was under a separate hagergerichte, who held his own court, or 
hager-recht. The privileged Saxon hagerman, with his hufe of sixty 
morgen, doubling in size Uie dorf-hufe of the ordinary bauer, wonld have 

' Docange, in voe, Man»u$^ etc. The French arpent of armble land generally contained a 
hundred iqQare perches, and was in ordinary cases measured bj the greater, mediam, or lesser 
perch of 23, 20, and 18 feet respectiTely, which would give 48,400, 40,000, or 32,400 square 
feet (French measure) according to the length of the perch. Giving 76*736 English inches to 
the toi$e of six French feet, these arpents may be reckoned, for all ordinary purposes, at five, 
four, and three and a half roods, statute measure. There were many other measuring-poles 
and land-measures in France, but these arpents may be looked upon as, in some sort, the legal 
or standard measures of arable land. The jvger is occasionally reckoned at two arpents ; but 
the French aert varied in sise, according to Landais, generally averaffing about an arpent and 
a half, or 60 perches. The Bonniere was still a measure of land in the time of Cotgrave, wba 
describes it at " about an arpent.** Landais calls it a Belgian land measure. 
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found liin counterparty io a oertaio eeiuie, amongst his Eoglish kindred 
in ilie privilnffA villein, or viUein-K>cman, generally a tenant on the 
crown lands, and the representative of the le»-thegn who held his earn- 
cate or lialf carucate of land before the Cononest *' pro ono manerio," 
doubling in size the ordinary busbandland* He dwelt apart and aepa- 
imte froin tlio Geneats, or ordin^ ^tharerg" in the vill, with a right of 
bcreflitary tenancy on fulfilling the obligations of his holding, but with- 
out the [ironrietary riglit of the alodiarius, of the tenant in pure socase, 
or of the Kentish ^veller. If he paid his relief, and performed 'bis 
obligations, he was irremovable from his father's land, whilst he could 
throw up his tenancy if he chose, and ^^go where he willed;" but he 
oouM not ''go where he willed with hie land."^ 

U|)on our own side of the Channel, the measures of the Eentishmen 
were of large extent They reckoned in sulings and juga, or in plough- 
lamls and yoke-lands ; for the jugum was evidently the '' gioc serthes- 
londes," or the amount allotted in early days to the yoke of oxen, — the 
qnartor-ploughland. In a charter dated in 812, negotiating an exchange 
of kind between Cnnulf of Mercia and Wulfred Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the suling is identified with '' terra duarum maneutium," or hao 
MerciJin hides, and the jugum or iocUt, with half a mansus, or a half- 
bide by Mercian rcckonmg. The number of acres in the jugum is easily 
asoortained ; for an, according to the Bochester Custumal, a virgate of 
ploughing was due from ten acres, three virgates from thirty acres, and 
a full acre from the jugum, the latter evidently contained forty acres, 
giving a hundred and sixty to the suling ; which exactly agrees with the 
entry in Domesday, '' four hundred acres and a half, which make two 

solins and a half," — for •>/5-=160. The acres in question were Lan- 

gonelcrcs at the time of tlie Conquest, and for some time afterwards, as 
can oasilv bo shown. A rent, or gavel of a penny seems to have been 
exactcHl from the Kentinh gavel-land, where the rent was higher the 
/Iri/m and of>era l)oing less. Thus seven acres paid 7 den., eight and a 
naif acren, H don. 1 ob., thirty acres were rated at 30 den., and a jugum 
at 40 don. Occasionally the hoKlings were rated at a penny more, or a 
nenny loss, than the acreage, — the Waldenses, or woodmen of I>ftrent, 
tor instiince, holding a jugiuu for 39 den., whilst two juga are elsewhere 
aisoHStHl at 81 don. At a comparatively later period the men of Thanet 
held ctTt4iin lands of the See of Canterbury by fealty, relief, and a rent 
and si^rvice oalliHl ** peny-gavel," paying annually for each suling 19 soL 

* AJ»Uing, IN tHir. liuft^ iiiiaer^kufe^ eto. The liavariaii juchart contained 400 aqnaro 
nitbvn, the rut he uiviuiunnK 10 iMTariiin feet, or 9*7226 fi>et, statute measure^ and answering 
Ap|mreutlt,Y to the /VtvmjHMM by whioh the eccleua«tical aiKin^ was Umnd to be meacurra, 
A00(4\Uii|; to the i^a|titiuariea. The juchart would thus ct^nteun 38,<KS ft)uare feet, or 27 
•quare Wl k«ii thait ihrtv and a half r\ii>d«. statute measure, answtrrinc to the smallest Frenc!i 
M|ienl. The ht^ would thun have awraAsI frum 44 to «>:? acres, tue hulo from 22 to 26. 
HiH*k\4UU); the \dd Sa\ou uitM^t*n at half a lanp>nekre, or a little under thi\>e rxx^is, the Saxoo 
httleti womM have aveny^ed respix^tiveU about 42. SI). 21, and 104 acrm, statute %warai«. 
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8 den., and for every quarter of a suling 4 so]. 11 den., or 59 den. for a 
jugam, evidently a penny less than the full amount Sixiy acres were 
therefore reckoned to the jugum at this time instead of forty ^ and the 
lesser acre had superseded the langenekre, which exactly tallies with the 
annotation in the old Leiger-book, quoted by Sir H. Ellis, " a solin, 
according to the old computation, contained cc acres," which, reckoning 
by the old computation, or " English tale," six score to the hundred, 
would amount to 240. The Kentish suling was, therefore, a measure of 
160 langenekres, or 240 lesser acres, doubling the Mercian hide, and 
answering apparently to the large kin^s-hufe in the Ardennes, contain- 
ing 160 jumales. In later times the jugum seems to have usurped the 
place of both suling and hide throughout the South-country ; for as every 
carucoj or full team in the manor of Daront, was bound to plough an 
acre of demesne, and the same quantity was exacted from every jugum, 
the yoke-land evidently employed a full team. Hence Diceto, Paris, and 
other authorities, are correct in identifying it in their own time with 
the hide, for it will be found to have been identical in extent with the 
Wessex hide.^ 

The larger measurement does not appear to have been confined to 
Kent, for it is traceable in the neighbouring county of Sussex. The 
Leuga or Banlieue of Battle Abbey, called in Domesday the Rape, was 
reckoned at six hides ; and as. according to the Abbey chronicle, '' ei^ht 
virgates make a hide, four make a wbta," and the leuga measureii twelve 
quarentines, 1440 acres, or 960 langenekres, would have been contained 
in the square league, giving respectively 240 or 160 to the hide, 120 or 
80 to the wista, aud 30 or 20 to the virgate. Some entries in the Survey 
go far to corroborate this identification of the large Sussex hide with the 
suling. " Archbishop Lanfranc holds a manor in Mailing. It is in the 
Rape of Pevensey, and in the days of King Edward was assessed at 
twenty hides ; but the Archbishop has only aevcnty-Jive, for the Earl of 
Moreton has Jive beyond the bounds of the hundred." In his twenty 
hides, therefore, the Archbishop ought to have had eighty^ which is 
inexplicable, unless the existence of a larger and a lesser hide is admitted; 
and m tweniy sulings there would have been eighty juga, or lesser hides. 
" Of this manor Walter holds two parts of half a hide, and he has two 
ploughs in deme^'ne, an<l a villein and a bordar with a plough." Two 
parts of half a Wessex hide of 60 lesser acres, or 20 acres, very little more 
than the gjrrdland of a Gtebur, would scarcely afford employment for three 
ploughs ; so the half hide must have been half a suling, or a wista of 120 
acres, which would give the much more probable amount of 80 acres for 
the three ploughs.^ 

From the Exeter Domesday it may be gathered, as Eemble has shown, 

* Cdd. Dip. czcix. ; Cu9t. JRoff. pp. 5.10 ; Somn. Oavdk. pp. 26, ISS ; Ellis, Introd. toL 

i. p. 153. 

* Chran, de BtUot pp. 11, 17 ; Domesday, ton. i. fol. 16a. In the measuremcDti of a Uler 
time Uie chronicle identifici the wieta with the virgate. 
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that the Wessez hide contained forty acres at the date of the Conquest, 
and was divided into four virgates, or gyrdlands, and sixteen ferlings, or 
ferlingates, — quarter virgates, — a measurement confined to this part of 
England, according to Agard, and therefore only introducing confusion 
when applied to the Midland or North-country ploughland. It was 
therefore a half-ploughland, and identical with the Kentish juram, as 
Diay be seen from the following entry : — " In the Hundred of AiTestebba 
are 73 hides and 8 carucates. . . . The Barons have 16 in demesne, the 
Bishop of Winchester has 10, Nigel the doctor, 4^, and Hervey of 
Wilton, 1^. From 37 the King receives 11 lb. 2 sol, and from 20 hides 
of Harold's land, in the hands of villeins, the King has no gavel." So 
that, as 16+10+4^+^1+37+20, or 89 hides, were equal to 73 hides 
and 8 carucates, 16 of the former were eaual to 8 of the latter, and the 
Wessex hide was half a carucate, just as tne carucate or standard plough- 
land was half a suling. It occasionally appears iu the South-country as 
the HitvisCy a name that seems to have been generally applied to a half- 
holding, much as the Bavarian bube seems to have been half the size of 
the hot. " From every Hiwisc at harvest-time /or/y pence," — such was 
the foremost obligation upon the Ceorls attached to the ten hides at 
Stoke by Hjrsseburn, as may be gathered from a charter dated in the 
year 900 ; and as, according to the " Gebures-gerihte," every tenant of a 
gyrdland, or quarter-holding of ten acres, was bound to pay ten gafol- 
pence on Michaelmas-day, it is evident that penny-gavel, — the tax, or 
hidage, of a penny from every acre, — ^the langenekre, and the hiwisc, or 
lesser hide, were familiar throughout the South-country at the date of 
Alfred's death.^ 

Northward of the Thames, in Essex, in English Mercia, and as fiEir as 
the Welland, and the borders of the old East Anglian kingdom, the 
hide was identical with the Wessex carucate, doubling in extent the 
Wessex hide, or hiwisc, and thus containing 120 lesser acres. Ely was 
rated at ten hides, five in demesne, whilst forty villeins held each 15 
acres, so that 600 acres made up five hides, giving 120 to the hide. 
Stonteneia was rated at a hide and a half, a hide in demesne, whilst six 
villeins held each 10 acres, giving 60 acres to the half hide. Heilla was 
rated at two hides, a hide, a virgate, and 10 acres in demesne, whilst ten 
villeins held each 8 acres ; so that a virgate and 90 acres made up a 
hide, giving 30 acres to the virgate. Many another similar example 
might be quoted from the Ely Inquest, to show that, in the counties of 

* Saxon$, Tol. i. Ap. B. i). 490 ; Exon. Dom. p. 13 ; CotU Dip. mlxxTii. ; Bed. Sing. Pen. 
{Ancient Lowe), p. 434. ^' Of bis gATel-land be shall ploogb, and sow from bis own bun. 
ikree acres, . . . and to stock th<4 land sball be given Uoo oxen^ a cow, six sheep, and eeoen 
acres sown of bis gyrdland.** From this passage, as well as the payment of ten garel-pence at 
Michaelmas, it is clear that the Gebar*s allotment consisted of ten large acrr«, and that be 
supplied a toke of oxen, or a quarter of the full team. So in the will of Abba, the Kentish 
Reeve, to an half ewuluntf " l«t bv gi Ten with the land iv oxen and ii cows and 1 sheep and 



one horse *' (Thorpe, Diptom. p. 470). In 835 i\\e juqum seems to have been still reckoned 
in Kent as merely a foheland^ and only half 
but the proportion of sheep was much larger. 



in Kent as merely a y<Aeland^ and only half a plough-team was reqnired from the balf-snling, 

"la 
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Huntingdon, Cambridge, Hertford, and Essex, to which that inquiry 
principally refers, the normal amount of the hide was 120 acres, or half 
a Kentish suling, as the charter of Casnulf, already quoted, shows to have 
been the case throughout Mercia in the opening of the ninth century. 
There are also traces of the larger land-measure in this quarter, the 
equivalent of the Kentish suling, and the greater Sussex hide ; for 
Agard, writing in the reign of Elizabeth, and quoting an old " Book of 
PeterbDrough, ' estimates tne yardland« or virgate, at sixty acres, as well 
as at thirty and thirty-two, and the historian of Ely frequently alludes 
to a hide of '* twelve times twenty acres/' '' Be it known that the great 
kni^ht's-fee contains four hides, each hide four virgates, each virgate four 
ferhngates, each ferliugate ten acres.'' Thus Agard, quoting an entry 
in the Bed Book of the Exchequer, which goes on to say that the caru- 
cate was half a hide, thus giving 160 acres to the latter, and identifying 
it with the greater hide, or suling ; for the mention of the ferlinrate 
marb the ori^nal measurement as South-country, and the acres as Tan- 
genekres. "It is to be noted," so proceeds the entry, "that when forty 
shillings are given as scutage from the great knight's-fee, each virgate 
pavs thirty pence, each half-virgate fifteen, each ferlingate sevenpence 
naJfpenny, and /rom an acre a nalfpennyr The original measurement 
was by South-country reckoning, but like the Kentish penny-gavel, the 
actual assessment was made upon the later standard ; for there are 
fifteen halfpence in sevenpence-halfpenny, and fifteen lesser acres in a 
ferlingate of ten langenekres. Scutage was levied upon the fief and its 
subdivisions, but as a very variable number of acres were contained in 
the knighf s-fee after it was assessed in lbs., instead of by measurement, 
all amounts below the lowest subdivision, or the ferlingate, were calcu- 
lated by the legal acre ; or the scutage would have been levied at the 
rate of only/t;e pence for the ferlingate. Three different measurements 
are traceable, therefore, in An^lo-Saxon England, a greater, lesser, and 
medium hide, the latter being identical with the ordinary ploughland, or 
carucate of 120 lesser acres.^ 

Northward of the Welland, throughout the old kingdom of East 
Anglia, and beyond the boundaries of English Mercia, the hide is never 
met with in the Survey as a measure of land, its place being supplied by 
the ploughland divided into eight oxgangs, known respectively in Latin 
documents as the carwcaia and hovaia. The bovata is usually calculated 
at 15 acres, thus answering to the Gebur's gyrdland, or large ferlingate 
of 10 langenekres, and giving 120 to the carucate as elsewhere ; but as 
in the oldest examples of customary tenure in the Boldon Buke, the 
oxgang is always reckoned at 30 acres, the larger measurement seems to 
have been originally used in the north. Whenever the hide is mentioned 

* Inq. Eli, pp. 506-7 ; Reg, Hon. Rich. The mtX knigbt'sfce answered to 40 lbs. of land, 
under which amount of property no one wai called upon to perform knight-service after the 
opening of the fourteenth centurr. Before that time icutage of forty ibillings was leTittd on 
the original knight's-fee of 20 lbs, — the fief-de-baaberc or poor-knight's fee,— at the nominal 
rate of a penny an acre. 
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in this quarter in the Survey it seems to have represented a much larger 
amount of land than in southern England. In '* Criste's Croft," or the 

Ertion of modem Lancashire included between the Mersey and the 
bble, six carucates went to the hide at the date of the Conquest, 
twenty-four to the knighf s-fee in the thirteenth century when the Testa 
de NeviU was compiled. Twice under Leicestershire occurs the entry 
" two parts of a hide, that is, twelve carucates,'' giving eighteen to the 
full hide : whilst in the manor of Melton, in the same county, there were 
seven hides, each containing fourteen and a half carucates. All over 
this part of England fourteen men were counted for twelve, evidently 
from an ancient custom of reckoning 12 X 12 to the hundred. ** Let xiv 
be named, and let him choose xi," is the regulation in Canute's Laws. 
" Serment nume, ceo est a saveir par xiiii humes leals . . . sei duzime 
main . . . Par vii humes numez, sei siste main . . . Treis duble 
serment, ceo est a saveir par xlii leals humes niunez, sei trente siste main" 
— such are the regulations in the Conqueror's Laws ; and as the Ten- 
mantale, like the biight's-fee, had become a measurement of land when 
the Honor of Bichmond was surveyed in 30 Hen. Il.y and was estimated 
for assessment at fourteen carucates, the hide of fourteen and a half, 
approaching still more closely to the tenth of a hundred reckoned at 
12 X 12, may be supposed to have represented a Tenmantale.^ 

The Domesday Survey stopped upon the frontiers of St. Cuthbert's 
territory, and Anglo-Saxon Northumberland, where a different measure- 
ment is traceable. " Half a carucate of land, that is, fifty-two acres and 
a half," says the Black Book of Hexham, under the head of Whalton, 
and the Northumbrian bovate averages from 12 to 13 acres in the same 
register. Oswi, before encountering Penda, vowed to the service of Gkxl 
''duodecim possessiones prsediorum ad construenda monasteria . . . 
singulad vero possessiones decem erant familiarum, id est, simul omnes 
centum viginti ;" and Hilda, two years afterwards, ''comparata posses- 
sione decem familiarum," founded the minster at Whitby. Each of these 
** ten hides" Beda describes as a possessiunculus, rendered in the Saxon 
version by Bocland-ashty representing the amount of land conferred upon 
an ordinary minster, often known in the South-country as " the twelve 
bidefl," and corresponding with the Banleuga, Bape, or square league of 
1440 acres, allotted by the Conqueror to Battle Abbey. Thus the ^* terra 
familia)" of Beda, or hide, as it is rendered by the Saxon translator, con- 
tained originally 144 acres ; but from the custom of counting fourteen 



. ' Dam. t. 1, PP; 235 b, 236, 237. 200, b. ; Beg. Uon, liich. p. 22 ; Te$L de Kfv. p. 408 ; 
Onut, See, 6*) ; niL I. xiv. xv. 'fhe villeins of Boldun, and all who are simply entered as 




the {Missage quote<I by Atn^nl (lieg. Hon. Bich, Ap. p. 9) fn)m the I{<M)k of Dunstable, f;iving 
nine shires and 80,800 huUn to West-Sexlaic, eight snires and 11,800 hides to JdercfJaw, and 
eighteen shires with only 3200 hides to iMneUtw, Ileckoning by the carucate, the nnml)er of 
hides in Wes-^x would he reduced t4> 40,400, but the size of the hide seems to have \'aried so 
moch iu the Danelage that no appruxiuiatioD to accuracy can be attained. 
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men to the Tenmantale the carucate Reems to have dwindled in this 
Quarter, before the compilation of the Black Book of Hexham, into a 
httle over 100 acres. The influence of the Northumbrian measurement is 
traceable beyond the Tweed in the Scottish ploughland of 104 acres. The 
ozgang, according to Spelman, quoting Skene, " was always a measure of 
thirteen acres ;" two oxgangs, or a quatrain of acres, went to the Scottish 
Husbandlandf a name generally given throughout Northumberland to 
the virgate or ordinary farm-holding of two oxgangs, though the " terras 
husbandorum" are occasionally known as '* bondagia" or btiendages. The 
Bond or Bondman, so often met with in the North-country, must not be 
confounded with the Bond-slave or serf. He was the Btiendy or Hus- 
bandman — the Buend with a hus — the equivalent of the Scandinavian 
Bonder, but not of the Odal-Bonder ; and a relic of the olden time still 
lingers in the North-country under the name of the " bondage-system," 
entailing, not serfdom, but the necessity of finding extra labour in field 
work.^ 

Many an old custom may have lingered in East Anglia, a separate 
though a subordinate kingdom at the time of its occupation by the 
Danes, who seem to have interfered but little with the institutions they 
found there ; for, according to the Laws of the Confessor, they continued 
to pay the " major emendatio Saxonum" in this Quarter " through affi- 
nity to the Saxons." The size of the carucate, however, is not easily 
traceable from the Survey. '* St Benet of Banisay held in the time of 
Eang Edward 8 carucates. with soke, for a manor ... A leuga long 
by half a leuga in breadtn," giving an area of 720 lesser acres to eight 
carucate& ''The bishop holds Hoxanam for a mancr, 9 carucates of 
arable land. In this manor is a church, the seat of the bishopric in 
Sufiblk in the time of King Edward. The manor is a leuga in length 
and eight quarentines in breadth" g|jvin^ an area of 960 lesser acres to 
nine carucates ; so that the carucate is evidently used as a measure of the 
arable land in the manors — a measure of assessment and not of extent. 
The Survey was set on foot for the purpose of taxation, and not of super- 
ficial measurement, numerous entries showing that some properties were 
lightly taxed while others were rack-rented. Winesford, for instance, is 
rated at 3^ hides, with arable land for 60 ploughs ; Criche at 10^ hides, 
with arable land for 8 ploughs ; so that Wmesford contained nearly eight 
times as much taxable land as Criche, which was rated at three times the 
amount of the larger manor. Ambersley, again, " f uit numerata pro 15 
hidis, inter sUvam et planam^ or between woodland and open, an expres- 
sion of frequent occurrence, clearly including both descriptions of land in 

' Beda, II, J?., iii. 24. The Scotiiih acre lopresents at preient the English measured by the 
Ftdl^ "ane nietwaodc, rod, or raip of six oils long.*' Tbo old Scottish ell measures 37*0598 
inches in length, and the acre thus contains 547 GO sqaare feet, or a little over five roods statute 
measurement — the large French arpent. The Scottish plooghUnd of 104 acres, mcasuriog 
upwards of 130 statute, and nearly 140 lesser acres, approaches very closely to the old Nor- 
thumbrian hide. The Irish acre is also the English, mcaaure<l by a perch seven yards in 
length, thus containing 70,660 square feet, or a little less than six rorxls and a half. Tlfe 
Scottish and Irish milei reprasent the English mile meaiared by these longer perches. 
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the hide; and though Eemblc, comparing: the early hidage with the 
present acreage of a number of South-country districts, has arrived at 
certain general conclusions which he applies to the whole of England, 
such calculations must always be of doubtful accuracy.^ 

In the Boldon Buke and the Black Book of Hexham, compiled 
respectively in the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, the oxgang by 
no means appears invariably as a measure of fifteen acres, but varies 
in extent between seven and a half and thirty-six — the eighth of a 
large hide of 288 acres — though thirty and fifteen are the ordinary 
amounts in the Palatinate, and twelve in Northumberland, the farm- 
holding, as of old, usually consisting of two bovates. This wide variation 
may be partly attributed to the description of land to which the 
measuring-pole was applied, for the heath, the marsh, and the wood 
were all measured by difierent ruthen in the land from which the Saxon 
and the Angle came. The long marshland perch is traceable in the 
measurements of the Croyland charters, and the size of the old customary 
acre of Stafibrdshire tells how much of the arable land of that county was 
won from the forest of " the Nieder Wude." But there was another 
cause for the variation in question, especially after the Conquest. Bent 
was represented in early days by yeorm, or rent in kind, and by stated 
obligatory services attached to the land, the husbandman providing the 
customary feorm, and performing the customary services required of him. 
As land rose in value the custom was not augmented, but the holding 
diminished in size, shrinking from the large standard of a pastoral age 
and comage into a (juarter of its original amount, or even less ; and the 
agricultural system m force for many ages rendered such an arrangement 
comparatively easy. It may be gathered from the survey of the Hexham 
property at the era of the dissolution of the monasteries, when the agri- 
cultural system of earlier days was fast fading away in England, that the 
old hnsbandland — in the parish of Sandhow for instance — was still repre- 
sented by a " tenement" with farm buildings, a small close, four acres of 
meadow in the inges^ and twenty-four acres of arable in the town-Jidds^ 
with a right of pasture upon moors and commona To eighteen acres ot* 
arable in the fields, three acres of meadow were allotted in the inges ; to a 
smaller amount of arable, two acres or less of meadow, but always in a 
certain proportion ; and thus the husbandman, the representative of the 
LsBt, the Greneat, the Bondman, the Villein, and the Ceorl upon gafol- 
land, differed essentially in the character of his holding from the yeoman 
freeholder with his separate homestead or maneriumj who answered to the 
tenant-farmer of modern times. The house, farm-buildings, and close, 
the sole erie, heredium^ or separate inheritance of the husbandman, 

* Beda*8 calculations hy the terra familicef rendered hide in the Saxon Tereion, are very 
▼ague. He pves GOO to the Isle of Thanet, containing abuut 26,000 btutute acres, and 1200 
to the Isle of Wi^xht, containing about 105,000, or four times as much. He also calculates the 
measurement of the latter at "about" 30 mille passus — Roman mileM — by 12, giving " about** 
360 square miles of surface to the island. Singularly enough the Roman square mile contains 
676 lesser acres, or four hides of 144, so that 300 s<^uare miles would contaiD " terram 1200 
iamiliarum." He may have calculated roughly by this measuremeDt. 
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formed a portion of the village, the ham or home of the agricultural 
population, and appear in Ini's Laws as the '* frum-stol and weorthig," 
the '' toft and crott" of Scotland and Old Saxony. " Si quis aedes a villa 
transportaverit, et aream iUam coluerit, tunc postea haker dicitur (cultiv- 
able land) non vero tofft vel area." Such was the law laid down in Ger- 
many, so that the right to the plot of ground in the village was contingent 
upon its occupation as a residence. The virgate or oxgang of arable lay 
in '' the outland/' in the common field or ''gedal-land;" the portion of 
meadow in the common inge or " gedal-masdu," often lying along the 
river side ; and " the fields," and ** the pastures," and " the meadows," 
are still familiar names in the parishes of England, though it is generally 
the refuse of the land that has alone perpetuated the name of " common." 
In the field and in the inge, in the forest and on the heath, the right of 
the husbandman was a share-right, his name was G^neat or "sharer" in 
the vill, and thus as land rose in value the " share" allotted to each farm 
holding could be easily diminished.^ 

The hide appears to have been reckoned after the Conquest at five 
score acres, or an ordinary hundred, for assessing the tallages of the early 
Plantagenet kings, an amount it still nominally retains, though the yard- 
land of thirty acres still recalls the earlier practice of counting by the 
hundred of six score. A difierent method of assessment grew into use 
after scutage began to take the place of actual service in the field, and 
Castle-guard was commuted in a similar manner for. Ward^ payments of 
this description and the other feudal aids incidental to. tenure by military 
service being calculated by the knight's-fee. In Glanville's time the 
l^al amount of the ordinarv knightWee, or fief de hauberc, was four 
carucates, or 20 lbs. of land, but the actual size of the fee varied accord- 
ing to the value of the land. *' The bovate can only be let for a shilling," 
is the purport of more than one entry in the Testa de NeviU under York- 
shire, and accordindy in such localities the carucate is only reckoned at 
eight shillings. " In the manor of Osprenge are 374 acres of arable, each 
of which can be let for two pence, or for £15, lis. 8d. The herbage of 
the manor is worth a marc, and if the king will put in two cows, it will 
be worth 24 shillings. There is pasture for 200 sheep, which can be let 
for two and a half marcs ; but if the king will put in the sheep it would 
be worth 100 shillings. The king can put in 50 pigs, which would 

' The cQstomAry amoant of meadow and pasture allotted to each farm-holding according to 
iti extent waa thoroughly famih'ar to the compilers of the Sonrey. In Enfield, for instance, 
there was "arable land for 24 ploughs, and meadow for 24 ploughs, et 25 sol. plus;" the 
meaning of the latter clause beins explained by the entry under £ts, " pratum riii Car. et de 
feno 4 sol." All the meadow lana beyond the amount required for the plongh-team waa ralued 
as hay land. The entry " pastura ad pecuniam villn/' means enough pasturage for the other 
live-stock of the Till; "pastura ad pecuniam et xx den. plus," implies tliat there was^ more 
than enough. Some of the entries are rery minute, enumerating amongst the stock in one 
instance "217 sheep, 17 pigs, and one lame mare,'* A passage in lleta occasionally gives 
rise to confusion. In laying down the duties of the seneschallus, or farm-bailiff, he says that 
the "carucata" should consist of three fields of 60 acres or of two fields of 80 acres. The 
carucate in this case is not a measure of extent ; not " a ploughland,*' but " the land under 
pbngh." 
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retarn five marcs, but he can get nothiDg nnlefls he puts in the pigs." 
Socb IB the description of a Kentish manor in which the acre was worth 
about three times as much as in the north, when the riches lay as yet 
unknown beneath the surface. Hence, in 4hQ fertile lands of Hereford- 
shire, three, two and a half, and sometimes only two hides were held for 
a fee, when in a different part of the very same county six hides and a 
half were only counted as a quarter of a fee. The normal amount of the 
knighfs-fee in Lancashire was twenty-four carucates, whilst it varied in 
Yorkshire from eight to twenty, and in Lincolnshire, according to the 
Begister of the Honor of Bichmond, generally averaged either twelve or 
eighteen. For the purpose of assessment, however, every fee was 
reckoned at four hides, paying by the hide, the virgate, and the ferlingate, 
the actual number of acres only being reckoned when the amount of the 
property to be taxed fell short of a ferlingate ; trifling variations which 
will occasionally be found in the amount of sums paid, apparently from 
the same number of fees, being probably traceable to this cause. A few 
pence more or less would be collected from a number of very small pro- 
perties assessed at their actual acreage. About the opening of the four- 
teenth century the older fief de hauberc ceased to be the standard of 
assessment, and its obligations were transferred to the Magnum Feudum 
Militis, or great knightVfee of 40 Ibe.^ 



II L 
The LAND-GAVEii. 

'' Two carucates, or half a knight's fee," are the expressions of Glan- 
ville, givins; to the fief de hauberc, in his days, four hides, or land of the 
value of 20 lbs. The legal value of the ordinary hide, or carucate of six 
score acrcH, would have been reckoned, therefore, in Glanville's time, at 
5 lbs., or at ten pence an acre, which was the standard also in the reign 
of Edgar. *' See what a wretched bargain I The abbot gave that woman 
9 lbs. and got nothing but a hide and twenty-four acres of arable land, 
absque calumnia^ with six and a half tofts (prsddia) bare and waste. As 
the hide was worth five pounds, and the twenty-four acres were worth 
twenty shillings, the tofts, which no one in his senses would value at 
more than a pound, cost three!" Thus wrote the historian of Ely, 
though land, according to the same authority, was occasionally purchased 
at a higher or lower rate than its legal value. Four hides, for instance, 
were bought with the stock for 30 lbs., ten liides for 40 lbs., " but Wul- 
noth kept all his stock, live and dead." Five hides, again, cost only 
15 lbs., but *' all the stock in the land was purchased in addition." 

» aianv. L. 2, c. 2 ; Testa de Nev, pp. 02, CO. 218, 377, 408. 
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From many other passages, however, in the same work and elsewhere, it 
may be gathered that the ordinary carucate, or ploughland, absque 
calumnia, or without any claim upon it, such as a king would grant to 
his thegns, was valued at 5 lbs., or at ten pence an acre ; and as Hincmar 
and Papias give twelve acres to the mansus, and it may be gathered from 
the regulations for military service which were in force during the reign 
of Charlemagne, that the mansus was valued at ten solidi, the legal value 
of the acre amongst the Franks must have been also reckoned at that 
time at ten pence. The valuation of the acre at ten Caroline pence may 
be supposed, therefore, to represent the ordinary standard of assessment 
under the Austrasian Housed 

In enumerating the results of kingly government, Samuel warns the 
people of Israel that their king '' will take the tenth of your seeds, and 
of your vineyards, and of your sheep;" whilst a similar mulct was levied 
by the Persians and Carthaginians, and a tenth was associated in Greece, 
after Oriental precedent, with the tyranny, and often with the hegemony. 
The tenth shesS was idso exacted by the Romans, with a fifth of the 
produce in wine and oil, from the occupiers of the State domains; and a 
tenth of the agricultural produce of Sicily and Sardinia, together with 
certain taxes upon imports and exports, was accepted in lieu of military 
service. From time immemorial, therefore, a certain portion of produce, 
generally a tenth, seems to have been exacted from the occupants of the 
land as a tax or prerogative of the state or king, payments in kind being 
in course of time commuted for payments in money. Hence the " tri- 
butum vel censum" of the Vulgate is rendered by the Lindisfame Glos- 
sarist " gaefel vel penning-sleBt,*' appearing in Ulphilas under the form 
of skait^ a name retained in the Cinc-«cea^, or church-shot, the earliest 
ecclesiastical prerogative traceable in the old English codes, and in the 
scat-penn^ and scat-chalder of the Boldon Buke. The same passage is 
rendered m the Bush worth Gospels as " gsefel vel hemiase," the penning- 
slast, penny-gavel, or scat-penny, being thus identified with the overhymes, 
or prerogative of the overlora The system seems to have been in full 
force amongst the Franks in very early times. '' Agraria. pascuaria, vel 
decimas porconim, ecclesiaa concedimus, ita ut actor vel decimcUor in 
rebus ecclesisa nuUus accedat/' Thus Clotaire in 560, and as his edict 
goes on to say, " ecclesiaa vel clerids nullam re<]^uirant agentes publici 
functionem, qui avi, vel genitoris, aut germani nostri, immunitatem 
meruerunt," the king was apparently confirming the privilege of exemp- 
tion from secular service conceded to the Chiurch, or to members of the 
Church, by his predecessors. From the time when Clovis embraced 
Christianity no decinuUor seems to have been allowed to levy the royal 
tenth upon her lands, or to exact secular service from her members, where 
a royal privilege of exemption could be shown. A similar liability to 
the exactions of the royal decimator — the comes, gerefa, or graf, and his 
deputies — is traceable amongst the Spanish Visigoths, in the necessity of 

* IlisL El, Lib. i. c. sit. tii. zuti. ilii. ; PertZi Leg. i. p. 149 ; Cmnc, Lib* de Btn, 37. 
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paying '* los tribudoB que deven ser fcchos de la eredat," incumbent upon 
every recipient of a royal grant — '' donationis regalis munificientiso;" 
whilst it is evident that, when Olaf the Saint despatched Grellir the Ice- 
lander to his native land, and bade him tell his countrymen to pay, " as 
in Norway, tliegrir-gilldi from the land, and nef-giUdi (nose^ or poll-tax), 
a penny of which ten went to the ell-wadmal," pening-slaet, or penny- 
gavel, was a familiar institution amongst the Scandinavian thegns} 

The Kentish penny-gavel, traceable long after the Conquest, the ten 
gafol-pence {payable from the Gebur's gyrdland of ten acres, and the 
rorty pence ^ven from every hiwtsc of forty acres occupied by the Ceorls 
of St(nce by Hysseburne, tell of the exaction of the tenth penny from the 
land throughout southern England ; and the impost is equally traceable 
in the North country at the date of the Domesday Survey. ''And, in 
addition, he has a penny from each, that is the land-gavel — de unaquaque 
unum denarium, id est, landgable ; " such, for instance, is an entry under 
Lincoln, and in every case the land-gavel appears to have been the pre- 
rogative of the immediate overlord. Beyond the limits included in the 
Survey, it continued to be attached to certain holdings in the northern 
Palatinate in the twelfth century, and under the name of scat-penyng 
was paid by the villeins of Boldon, and all who were similarly assessed, 
at the rate of 15 pence from the oxgang, or a penny from every acre in 
the ordinary camcate of 120 acres. '' Unusquisque tenet ij bovatas de 
xzx acris, et reddit 2 sol. 6 den. de scatpenynges, et dimidiam scatchel- 
dram de avena, et 16 den. de averpenys," etc. Such is the substance of 
the passage in the Boldon Buke, in which land-gavel is traceable in the 
scat-penyng, and church-shot in the half scat-chalder of oats ; and as a 
nnmber of the bishop's vills are dismissed with the simple notice, " unus- 
quisque tenet, reddit, et Of>eratur sicut illi de Boldono," both obligatious 
were evidently still incumbent upon the tenure by " the old villeinage." 
It may be assumed, therefore, that the valuation of the acre at ten pence, 
and the land-gavel of the tenth penny levied as the overhymes^ or prero- 
gative of the overlord, were as familiiir to the Angles from a verj' early 
period as to the Franks, though the scat-pening was not necessarily of 
the Caroline standard originally. In the Palatinate, for example, where 
thirty |)ence were paid for sixty acres, the land must have been originally 
assessed in oboli, or Ffennige^ when the equivalent coin of the period 
in the South country was the denier. A tax of 160 deniers, levied at the 
rate of a scat-penny from every acre in the suling, or large South-country 
ploiighland, would be exactly equal to 240 oboli, or 120 Caroline pence ; 
and it is allowable to assume, that the valuation of the land, and the 
amount of the gavel exacted from it, were hascd upon a similar principle 
throughout England from a very early i)eriod.^ 

> IVrtz, Leq. vol. i. n. 3 : Leg. Vim. {^\inc), Lil». v. tit. 2, 1. 1 ; St. Olaft Saga, c. 14h. 
The tenths of ine agriculturAl pnKitice troni the Miri or C'n»wn lands held by tapoo — a title- 
defd conferring a perpetual usufruct (fee-farm) on coudition of cultivation once in threi^ jeam 
on pain of forfeiture — still form the main source of the revenue of the Tarkiib empire. 

' Dowutday, vol. i. p. 33$a. ; Somn. Oartikind, pp. 26, 188 ; Cod. Dtp, mUxvii. ; 
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The earliest obligation entailed upon the land in favour of the Church, 
after the introduction of Christianity into England, was Church-shot^ 
which is thus described in Domesday : — " The church at Pershore has a 
right to church-shot from all the three hundred hides, that is, from every 
hide where a freeman has his dwelling a seam of produce — ubi francus 
homo manet unam sumam annonae — at St. Martin's day, and if he has 

more hides they are free The Abbot of Evesham has similar 

rights over his own lands, and all the others the same over their lands." In 
Buckinghamshire, again, *^ in the Eight-hundreds lying around Ayles- 
bury, every socman with a hide of land, or more, pays a seam of produce 
to the church of Aylesbury." Thus the custom was identical in oifferent 
parts of England, the socman of the Danelage, and his equivalent else- 
where, the francus homo, freeing his land from the obligation by paying 
for one hide : or, in other words, he was " free for a hide." It may be 
gathered from some of the charters that, towards the latter part of the 
eighth century, land was held by the tenure of an annual '* night's- 
feorm," or the payment of 30 scillings, six ores of silver, or 120 Caroline 

Eence. Thus ten bonde-lands were made over to an ealderman Cuthbert 
y Beonna, who was abbot of Peterborough towards the close of Offa's 
reign, for 50 lbs., or 5 lbs. for each, with tne stipulation of ^' a night's- 
feorm, or thirty scillings, to me and my successors every year;" whilst 
his contemporary, Pilheard, has left upon record that, in the opening 
years of Ccenulf's reign, he '' freed his land for two hundred solidi, and 
for thirty every year afterwards." A night's-feorm, reckoned at 120 
pence, answers exactly to the land-gavel annually due from a hide, at 
the rate of a scat-penny from every acre ; and as both charters refer to 
properties of considerable extent, ten hides and thirty hides, the obliga- 
tion of an annual night's-feorm, or of an equivalent payment of 10 sol., 

Bict, Sing. Pert. {Ancient Laiot), p. 434. The Und-gaTel rnuBt not be confoanded with the 
regium geldum. The former represented the fixed tenth in produce or money annually leyied 
as the OTerhymes or prerogative due to the State, or Kine, from the occupants of allotted land, 
and not payable from crown, pure allodial, or unallotted bnds. It was more or less made over 
to the freeholder, and may be supposed to represent the original principle of taxation — the 
right of the State to a fixed portion of the produce of the land. The regium geldum was an 
arbitrary impost or tallage levied at the will of the King in Council, to meet (theoretically) the 
necessities of the State. This is the principle of m(^em taxation, though in £ngland the 
right to levy the impost has long been transferred from the king in Council to the representa- 
tives of the great oody of tax-payers. When the Austrasian Carloman restored tne lands 
alienated from the Church, after presiding at the great Synod of 742, he put in a claim to levy 
from year to year, at the aj^n of the iVifure, a solidus from every mansus, not as a fixed and 
obligatory tax, but as an aid towards the expenses of the army (Pertz, Leg. vol. i. p. 18) ; and 
the continued exercise of this prerogative amongst the Franks is traceable in tne frequent 
enactments of the Capitularies reg^ating the amount payable from different mansi to buy off 
the Northmen. The old name for a tallage in England was Danegeld^ a word used in this 
sense by chroniclers in the twelfth century ; and it neems highly probable that the right to 
levy an arbitrary tax was first claimed by, or conceded to, the King in Council, in order to buy 
off the Danes. It ceased to be vmd to the Thingmen in the Confessor's reign, but it continued 
to be levied, for the valuation of King Edward represents " the old assessment" in Domesday. 
It wss numbered amon^ the royal prerogatives, and continued to be attached to thegn-land 
after land held Mr loncam was relieved from it by the charter of Henry i., and the attempt to 
tallage land held in knightVfet was amongst the prominent causes that led to Magna Charta. 
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in other words, of receiving the overlord once in the year, or of paying 
the land-gavel for one hide, would appear to have remained incumbent 
upon all property held by this tenure, as the overhymes^ or prerogative 
of the overlord, in acknowledgment of his superiority. The tenure was 
still in existence, three hundred years after the reign of Offa, when Urso, 
at the date of the Survey, held a hide of land, which his ancestor, Godric, 
King Edward's thegn, bought of St. Mary of Pershore for the lives of 
three heirs, ^ et dabat in anno monachis i firmam pro recognttione ;" 
whilst Azor, for a hide and a half, ^^ pro recognttione dabat in anno 
monachis unam firmam aut xx sol. ;" both recognising or acknowledging 
the superiority of the Abbey of Pershore by the annual night's-feorm, or 
hj a payment that had risen from 10 to 20 sol. The principle of Church- 
shot would thus appear to have been merely the reflection of the ordinary 
land-tenure of the period in which it was first imposed, by which the 
annual tender of a stipulated portion of the obligations incumbent upon 
the lands, either in actual /eorm or in money, fr^ the remainder of the 
property from all further requisitions. In other wprds, this was the 
Rank-tenure of Refection, long fisuniliar to the Northmen under the 
name of the Veitszlo tenure, the obligation of the annual nighfs-feorm, 
or of its equivalent, the land-gavel annually due from a hide, remaining 
attached to the property as a rent-charge, to use the language of a later 
age, in acknowledgment of the superiority of the overlord.^ 

When upon the death of Charles the Bald, Guy and Beranger agreed 
to divide between them Italy and '' Boman France," the former set out 
for the kingdom be had chosen, and, on approaching Metz, ^* urbem quaa 
potentissima in reeno Lotharii claret," sent forward his seneschal, 
" according to royal usage,*' to see after the preparation of his dinner. 
Whilst the Bishop of Metz was arranging, '' according to the custom of 
the Franks," the materials of a profuse repast, the seneschal offered, for 
the gift of a horse, to manage that his master should be contented with 
the Uiirdpart of such a banquet — ** faciam ut tercia obsonii hujus parte 
sit Rex Wido contentus." " Never shall a king reign over us," replied the 
Bishop, ^' who would be satisfied with a vulgar dinner at ten dragma — 
qui decern dragmia vile sibi obsonium praaparat" Thus, at the time 
when Alfred was reigning over Southumbrian England, the Bishop of 
the leading city in *' the kingdom of Lothaire," the capital of the old 
Austrasian dominions, still held his lands by the annual tender of " a 
nighfs-feorm," or the equivalent payment of thirty drachmas— Liut- 
prand, a southern writer, connected the name of aoUdua with the gold 
coin — the tenure of the land, as well as its valuation, and the gavel ex- 
actc'l from it, being based upon identical principles in France and in 
England.^ The system is equally traceable in Wales, where, twice iu 

* Ifometday, vol. i, p. 17f>b, M-U, 17.5a ; CW. Dip. clxv. cxvi. ; Chron* Sax. E, 777. 

* Liut. Antap. i. IG. Churcb-Iuuds were held at thin time uniongKt the Franks by OrO' 
tiones, or in pnrc iiliiis ; by Jhna, and by JJona et MiiUia. The banquet for 30 drachmas 
was evidently a donum^ of which the e<|uivalcnt iu ignoble tenure was the Btn-feorm or firma 
preeum. 
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every year, in summer and in winter, the king was accustomed to 
make a Cylch Mawr with his court, or a grand circuit amongst 
his people, the freeholders being only liable to furnish supplies for flie 
winter progress, or " one night's-feorm;" and the amount due from each 
free Maenawl is entered as minutely in the Welsh code, as the equivalent 
fo8t€fr from every ** Ten-hides" is specified in Ini's Laws. Owesdfa was 
the Welsh name for the night's-feorm, and it was commuted for a pay- 
ment of 20 sol., known as the PurU Dumg^ from every free Maenawl ; the 
Breyr, or Mabuchelwr^ either supplying the king and his attendants, like 
the Bishop of Metz, with the materials for a night's entertainment for 
themselves and their horses, thirty-six in number, or paying the sum 
that freed the lands of Urso and Azor at the date of the Survey. It was 
in force in Scotland at least as late as the reign of David i., who, in con- 
firmiog the grant of Ednam and Nesbit, made by Earl Cospatric Wal- 
deve's son to the Priory of Coldingham, reserved " the thirty shillings 
which the monks shall pay every year at Martinmas to the son of Cos- 
patric, and his heirs affer him, for the king's corrody** — pro conredto 
regiSy or in commutation of the king's annual night's-feorm. The recol- 
lection of the nighfs-feorm as an incident of frank-tenure was preserved 
in Scotland, long after the reign of David, in '' the Chamber of Deese,*' 
the best room in the farm-house of a certain class of tenant, which was 
set apart for the reception of the landlord ; and the occupant of such a 
house would, in early times, have ranked above the bondman, or ordi- 
nary member of the villeinage, for he was the equivalent of the francus 
homo, who is invariably entered in the Survey as the occupant of a 
maneriumj or separate dwelling.^ 

The circumstances under which the night's-feorm generally appears 
in the Survey seem to throw some additional light upon the nature of 

1 WootoD, L. i. c. 8 ; L. ii. c. 12, 23, 29 ; Charters of Coldingham, xxi. (id Raine's North 
Durham), Ini, 70. Compare Cod, Dip, cclxvii. To judge from a companBon of the Jeorm 
with the gwesd/a, the We8t*Saxon viU, or ten-hidei, waa a wealthier benefice than the Welsh 
maenawl. Mead, or hone^ to make it with, stands out prominently in both cases, explaining 
the reason of the hear^ tnbote in honej demanded from the Saxons by Charlemagne, and paid 
from many of the counties to the king in the Domesday Survey. Welsn, or thick ale (apparently 
flavoured with some medicament), and clear ale, figure in large quantities, with fish — from the 
ten-hides, salmon and eels. Toe Welsh code (or codes), like other similar compilations, 
contains the laws and customs of different ages, and occasionally reflects the bygone usages 
of the nfiighbourinc^ kingdom. The assessment of the Oalanag by the standard of the current 
ore of sixteen, ana the division of the Court-followers into three bands, each receiving '' leave 
of absence " in turn, may be quoted as examples ; the latter regulation resembling the three- 
fold division of Alfired's nirdmen, described by Asser. The signature of Howel the Rich may 
be frequently traced in the charters of Alfred's grandsons, with whose court, and its regulations, 
he was probiably familiar. The 24 pence paid to the royal officials by the lessor freeholder, 
" whose rank did not finee him from tne charge,^ when the gicesdfa was commuted for the punt 
dumg, seems to be reflected in the charge from which William the Lion freed the Church of Cold- 
ingham. and the prior, and monks, and all their men of Coldinghamshirc, '* de duabu$ solidis 
quos servicntcs mei de Berwic ab illis exigere solebant** {Chart. Cold, xxxv.) The origin of 
such charges may bo traced in the penny paid to the official by every Welsh villein '* to spare 
his bam and provisions." llie actual payer of the tax was originaUy of alien, or conquered, 
race, and the exactor in his rounds probably spared neither bam nor provihioDb — in other 
words, lived with his followers at free quarters. 
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thiB tenure. In Wessex, more particularly in the western provinces, lay 
the original crown property of the House of Egbert, and it is always 
catered in the following or some similar manner: — "Always a royal 
manor, never divided into hides, nor ever paying geld ;" each of the 
manors thus described being liable, with its appendages, to one night's- 
feorm, in addition to the customary obligations of '^firma et opera," due 
from the villeinage. To divide a district into hides was equivalent to as- 
certaining the amount of arable land, before allotting it amongst individual 
freeholders, by which the extent of their respective obligations would be 
ascertained ; and if any of those royal manors had been thus made over 
to one or more recipients, he or they would have retained the customary 
obligations of " firma et opera/' tendering, in a certain stage of society, the 
annual night's-feorm, or its equivalent in money, as the royal overhyrnea 
attached to frank-tenure. Except in the case of the counties of Oxford 
and Northampton, which were liable, for some cause, to " a feorm of three 
nights,'' commuted respectively for 150 lbs. and 30 lbs., none of the 
tenants-in-chief of the Urown seem to have held their lands by the old 
tenure in the Confessor's reign: the royal manors and some of the burghs 
immediately dependent on the king in the western provinces alone being 
liable to it, whilst they were free from the obligation of paying the 
regium gddum. All the burghs in Dorsetshire, for instance, paid '' pro 
omni servitio regis," a certain fixed sum, '' ad opus huscarliorum" — ^half 
a marc of silver if the burgh was '' defended for five hides," a marc if for 
ten, the sum rising in proportion with the rating — the additional obliga- 
tion of a night's-feorm, with its incidents, being entailed upon each 
burgh. Exeter, again, which was " defended for five hides," and repre- 
sented the model to which all the other burghs in Devonshire conformed, 
paid the geld whenever the three leading burghs of Wessex, Mercia, and 
the Danelage, or Winchester, London, and York, were similarly taxed, 
contributing on such occasions half a marc of silver ^' ad opus militum/' 
and sending a man to the royal army whenever it was assembled ; but 
neither Exeter nor any of the Devonshire burghs were liable to the 
night's-feorm. Half a marc of silver, or 80 pence, represents the penny- 
gavel levied upon a South-country carucate of 85 langenekres, and thus 
the burghs seem to have been " free for a hide," performing the obliga- 
tions incident to one hide in every Jive for which they were " defended." 
A similar proportion is often to be traced in other quarters, as in the 
manor of Ambersley, " which was numbered for fifteen hides in the time 
of King Edward, though it was originally free for three, as the charters 
of the Church testify, ' or rated at one in every Jive hides ; whilst the 
manor of Bipon, measuring six Icugas in length by six in breadth, and 
thus contaimng 432 carucates, paid for 43, or for one in every ten hides. 
Again, in the Cornish manor Known as the Church of St. Germanus> 
once the seat of a bishopric, there were twenty-four carucates, or two 
leugas, the leuga of the Canons being free from all payments, whilst the 
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other twelve carucates, or the leuga of the Bishop, was free for two hides, 
or in the proportion of one for each six hides.^ 

The difference here observable may be attributed, apparently, to the 
gradual rise in the valuation of land, and in the amount of feorm, gavel, 
and other obligations attached to it, which is equally traceable in the 
numerous "old"and "new" valuations of later times. The manor of Bipon, 
for instance, which was known as St. Wilfred's Leuga, probably became the 
property of the abbey during the reign of the Northumbrian E(^rid in 
the seventh century ; the burghs were scarcely in existence, as burghs, 
much before the opening of the tenth. The rise in question may be 
noticed from a very early date. In a charter, relating to property in 
Kent, for instance, dated in 863, two days' feorm were commuted for 
thirty scillings — duarum dierum refectio, vel xxx siclos, hoc est semicum 
libra — ^thus giving fifteen scillings, or sixty pence, as the equivalent of 
a days' feorm in that part of England. The custom of demanding two 
days' feorm was not confined to Kent, for in the agreement between 
Heathored, Bishop of Worcester, and Ofia, dated in 781, the king re- 
leased the diocese from the obligation of ^' three years' refection, or six 
entertainments — trium annorum pastiones, id est vi convivia^ — ^the 
obligation in either case evidently extendin^^ to two refections in the 
year, the summer and winter Gwesdfa of the Welsh code. As sfxty pence 
correspond with eighty Kentish sceats, or Merovingian deniers, the penny- 
gavel would appear to have been originally levied in Kent at the rate of 
a half-sceat from every acre in the suling of 160 langenekres, and the 
lesser sceat, or half-denier, was probably used as the standard of reckon- 
ing in that quarter when the land-gavel was originally imposed. Thus 
the impost rose from a half-sceat tiU it reached a Caroline penny, which 
was eventually levied upon the statute or lesser acre, raising the amount 
of the land-tax obtained from the large ploughland from Jive to twenty 
shillings, whilst the holding shrunk in size until the hide was repre- 
sented by the loclet instead of the Suling— ih^ yokeland of 40 instead of 
the ploughland of 160 langenekres.^ 

* Domesday, toI. i. p. 75, 100, 120b, 154, 175b, 219, 303b. The amount of hidei for 
which the burghs were "defended," eeems to haye had no reference to the amonnt of land 
they pogseaaed. Exeter, for example, "defended for five hidea," poesessed twelve camcatei, 
or a lean. 

* Coo, Dip. cclxxxviii. cxliii. In Ireland the night*s-feorm, or night*a-cotJifiiA«, aeema to 
have been demanded as often as four times in the year — more frequenlly, of coarse, from the 
anfree classes — a custom stigmatized by the Synod of Cashel, in 1172, as detestable when 
applied to Church lands. A document in the Book of Kells records how the quarterly coigny, 
demanded by the king of the Clan Leogaire from the minster of Ard Breacain, was com- 
muted for three utnges of gold, worth twenty-foar of silver, at the proportion of 8 to 1 ; so that 
the value of the nigntVfeorm was reckoned at six uinges of silver, or 9 soL sterling, rather less 
than the sum annually paid in commutation four hundred years before in England. Money 
would appear to have oeen a scarce commodity in Ireland, as ma^ be seen froin the notice in 
the TViofi of Ily Many (p. 15), " the portion proportional to nve uinges of silver, that is, a 
quarter and a half.'* As the quarter m Connaoght contained 120 acres, and there were 72 

pingions in the uinge, the acre was valued at only (tt^v) two pinginns, a sterling penny, or 

rather less, for the b'ghter pinginn seems to have been generally used. The valuation of tha 
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Long before the reign of the Confessor the liability to the night's- 
feorm seems to have passed away from the ordinary grant of bocland, 
and indications of a change of this description seem to be traceable in 
the reign of Egbert From a comparison of some of his charters with 
the scanty records of his wars with the WecUcUy that have been preserved 
in the Saxon Chronicle, it may be gathered that the efforts of the West- 
Saxon king were first directed to the subjugation of the remaining 
British element upon his western marches. In this he was successful, 
for he often dates his charters from the year of his Dtccattis, and his 
grandson Alfred alludes in his will to '' all my lands amongst the Welsh 
cyn, except in Tricon^AtVe." Tre-corn, or the territory of the Wealas of 
Cemw, first became a shire, or a division of the West-Saxon kingdom 
under the rule of a Gterefa and his officials, from the time when Egbert 
established his Dvcatua over the whole of western England, south of 
Thames and Avon, in the tenth year of his reign. Fourteen years after- 
wards he defeated Beomwulf at EUendune, and '* then he sent from his 
army his son ^thelwulf, and Ealhstan his bishop, and Wulfheard his 
ealdorman, into Kent with a large force, and they drove Baldred, the 
king, northwards over the Thames. And the men of Kent, and of Surrey, 
and the South-Saxons, and the East-Saxons, submitted to him ; . . . and 
the same year the king of the East- Angles sought the alliance and pro- 
tection of King I^bert for dread of the Mercians, . . . and slew Beorn- 
wulf, king of the Mercians." Upon the death of Ludeca, who was killed 
with the ealdormen of the five provinces of Mercia, Wiglaf succeeded to 
that kingdom, and then, '^ in the year in which the moon was eclipsed on 
the mass-night of mid-winter — on Christmas-day 828, or the first day of 
829 — King Egbert conquered the kingdom of the Mercians, and all that 
was south of the Humber ; and he was the eighth king who was Bret- 
walda." After his supremacy over Southumbrian England was acknow- 
ledged by the Northumbrians, he soon reinstated Wiglaf in the Mercian 
kingdom, the Northern Wealas submitting to his superiority in the same 
year. Content, apparently, with this universal acquiescence in his supe- 
riority, or, in other words, with the leading position amongst ^' the kings 
of the Western Christians " ascribed by Cnarlemagne to Offa, Egbert 
seems to have devoted the remainder of his reign to the consolidation of 
his immediate dominions, and the course he appears to have pursued 
throughout the South-country may be traced in his dealings with the 
Church.^ 

In the year in which he '' moved against the Britons," and defeated 
Beomwulf at Ellcndune, Egbert freed a grant of five hides to the min- 
ster at Winchester, " pro amore Dei fideliqxie servitio monasterti ; " and 

acre is quite in k(^epin}; with the sum paid for the freedom of Ard Hreacain, and unless it may 
be Bupi><>sed that trie tiro pinginns represented the anntial value (rent, or tenth) of the acre, 
and tlie itix uinp.*H the annuftl commutation of the ni;;ht*s-feonn, land in Englann, in the davs 
of Offa and Charlcniui^ne, wjim rather more than ten times as vuIuabU* as land in Ireland in the 
middle of th« twelfth cct>turv. — {KtlFg Chart, vi. /. A. Miscell, p. 143.) 
• Chron. iku. 813, 823, 82r>, s27, 828 ; Cod. Dip. mxxx. to mxxxix. 
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ia 828, or after he had thoroughly established his supremacy over Kent, 
he confirmed the freedom of all the lauds belonging to the diocese of 
Rochester, " pro humili obedientia q>iscopi" The sum of money, so 
frequently paid according to many of the earlier charters for a franchise 
of tnis description, is replaced in both cases by Fealty and Service ; the 
humilis obedientia^ and Jidele servitium^ which will be often subsequently 
met with in the grants of bocland made to the king's th^ns during the 
ninth century. At the close of his reign, in a great synod held at King- 
ston in 838, the grant of a barony— or of forty hides — at Soealdan-flete, 
in the Isle of Wight, was made to the bishop of Winchester, and the 
lands of Mailing were restored to the church of Canterbury in free alms, 
at the request of Archbishop Ceolnoth. * Mailing had been given to the 
previous Metropolitan by Baldred, probably to secure his support, for the 
gift seems to have been declared invalid on the ground that it was made 
when Baldred was a fugitive. Both the grants were made in the joint 
names of Egbert and ^thelwulf, though the younger king alone seems 
to have been present at the synod, and the same conditions were attached 
to each. *' We and our heirs are to have the patronage and protection 
of the see, and the faithful friendship of the archbishop (or bishop) and 
his congregation," and '* of all the free monasteries who have chosen me 
and my father, King Egbert, as protectors and lords — '' qui me meumque 
patrem Egbertum regem . . . m protectionem et dominium eligerunt." 
Thus the whole hierarchy of the South-country bound themselves to 
choose " their father and their lord " from the House of Egbert, and in 
the grants of lands, or of franchises, ratifying the obligation, fealty seems 
for the time to have been substituted for the money payment^ 

Fealty and service must have been always more or less included 
amongst the obligations by which the king's-th^ held his land, but 
the service grew by degrees more exclusively military, until Henry i. 
freed the demesne lands of all '^ qui per loricas terras suas deserviunt," 
or who held by the Hauberc, from payments and service of every descrip- 
tion, except military, in return for increased efficiency in arms and equip- 
ment. '^ £t sicut tam magno gravamine allevati sunt, ita eauis et armis 
se bene instruent,'' are the words of the royal charter ; and in one of the 
regulations laid down by Charlemagne for attendance in the host, it seems 
possible to detect a very early step in the same direction. Every holder 
of twelve mansi was bound to attend the host in a brunia — a Broigne or 
Byrnie — on penalty of forfeiture if he omitted to appear in it ; and as 
the legal value of " a good byrnie " was at this time reckoned at twelve 

* Cod, Dip, mxzxiii. ccxxiii. ccxl. mxlir. The charter confirming the lil)erties of tlie dio- 
cese of liochcster in S28 is the solitary existing dociinient in which Egbert assumes tie title 
of Rex Antjlorum^ the cause, or consequence, of his struggle with the Mercian kings. After 
the final overthrow of Wiglaf, and his subsequent restoration, Egbert, content with the sub- 
stance, resigned the shadow, and continued to style himself " King of the WeHt-Saxons." Had 
Egbert pOKsessed the adraotuge of a biographer, his fame wouM nave been transmitted to the 
present time as one of the greatest warriors and statesmen of his epoch, and the fruits of his 
policy towards the Church (which will be more fully disca8fle<l furtner on) are still apparent. 
The patronage of all the bisliop's sees is vested io the loyereign. 
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Bolidi, or at the amount of the land-gavel due from twelve mansi, the 
freeholder may be supposed to have been excused from the obligations 
of the earlier tenure, or, in other words, from pajring his tenths in kind or 
in penny-gavel, in return for performing his militM'y service in a bymie. 
According to the laws of Wales, where the earlier system was in force, no 
sanctuary could protect the defaulter who failed to provide the equivalent 
of the night's-feorm for the royal circuit, or Cylch Mawr ; and as in the 
earlier tenure, or Yeitszlo, the nightVfeorm was the leading feature, so 
in the later, whether introduced or only perpetuated by the Great Kaisar, 
the Byrnie held a similar position. In each case the tenure is marked 
by the forfeiture entailed upon default in the special service ; and as the 
land forfeited through failure in providing the nighf s-feorm was held by 
the special tenure of Befection, or an equivalent payment, so the land 
forfeited by failing to attend the host in a bjrmie was held by the special 
tenure of serving in the host in a byrnie. Thus the germs of the Fief 
de hauberc, or hereditary benefice held by the military service of a horse- 
man in complete armour, may be traced in the regulations about the 
byrnie ; and the nighfs-feorm, or equivalent payment, seems to have been 
gradually commuted for a more perfect equipment in arms. Helm and 
byrnie played a conspicuous part in the equipment of the English thegn, 
and in his Heriot ; '* from every eight hides a helm and byrnie " were re- 
quired by the regulations of the year 1008 ; and the graaual discontinu- 
ance of tenure by the night's-feorm may probably be attributed to the 
necessity of appearing in the royal host, equipped in helm and bymie. 
Some such change seems to have be^ m progress throughout the 
South-country from about the commencement of the ninth century.^ 



IV. 

The Shibe. 



Amongst the Teutonic tribes the distribution into tens, hundreds, 
and thousands, seems to have been in familar use for military purposes 
long before it attached in any other way to the land ; and the same 
remark may be applied to the Celts, for the title of Prcefectus cohortis 
Geonis is given by Adamnan to one of Columba's early converts amongst 
the Northern Picts in the sixth century. In this sense the Centuria is 
traceable for at least five hundred years before the Centena^ and the 

* Leg, Hen. I. ii.; Pertz, Ijeg, vol. i. p. 133. ad. an. 805 ; I..ex. Rip. til. xzxvi. 11 ; Chron, 
Sax. 1008 ; Wergilds, 9, 10 ; Cnut. Sec. 72 ; WilL Conq. xx. ITie money payment reappears 
in the charters of Alfred and his descendants, but funded upon a different principle, until it 
•ettled into a certain regulated payment in the Henot, in addition to the actual reBtorstion of 
the Hert-gtat€, or military equipment — helm and bymie with anna of offence and chw^r. 
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Centenarius, or Ilundred's Ealdor, ranked as a Centarion, or leader of 
men in battle, long before he became a civil magistrate with a court, 
and without any exclusively military functions attached to his office. 
The Centuria was in existence amongst the Germans in the days of 
Tacitus, when a hundred Comites attended the leading judge in his 
circuit, and Maegs, or clans, gloried in contributing more than the 
necessary number of a " hundred men" to the hosting. The Semnones 
amongst the Suevi boasted of their hundred ^>a<//, etich contributing 
a thousand men, but " the men" were distributed over a shifting portion 
of the tribe lands — they were not permanently attached to any settled 
and measured district — and the Centena, united by the tie of blood, 
retained its organization amidst all the wanderings of the confederacy, 
recruiting itself when decimated by war or any other cause, by adoption 
or manumission, in order to maintain its proper standing. A Cyn that 
could not muster its hundred men would have soon shrunk into a posi- 
tion of dependence upon some more powerful clan ; and a community 
that failed to contribute its hundreds would have exercised but little in- 
fluence ui)on the confederacy. 

In the regulations for the army amongst the Visigoths, the military 
character of the Centena is clearly traceable. The command over the 
whole was vested in the Praepositus hostis, or Heretoga^ appointed by the 
King. A similar character amongst the Old-Saxons was elected, in the 
age of Beda, by the leadin<; members of the confederacy for the duration 
of the war. Under the Prajpositus were the Thiufadi, Qiiingentenarii, 
Centenarii, and Decani, whilst the army was summoned for service by 
scrvi Dominici, known as '' compulsores exercitus," messengers, or Bodes^ 
of the King. The Thiufadus was in command of a thousand men, known 
lis a Thiufada, or small legion collected under a Tufa, or horse-tail 
standard ; whilst the names of the other officers suiUciently explain their 
rank and command. If the Centenarius failed in any of his minor 
duties, he paid a fine to the Gomes civitatis in whose district he was 
appointed ; but if he deserted, he only escaped with life by flying to 
sanctuary and paying 300 solidi — evidently his wergildy—hwl the Count 
reported him to the King, and he never more served as Centenarius, 
remaining from that time forward " sicut unus ex Decanis /' thus forfeit- 
ing his thegrirTight^ to use the language of the old English laws. If the 
Tliiufadus failed in any of his minor duties he also paid a fine to the 
Count ; but his desertion, or that of the Prajpositus, is never alluded to, 
for they were only answerable " in Palatio Regis," and not in the court 
of the Count. Amongst the duties of the latter wtis numbered that of 
provisioning the army. " Per singulas civitates vel castella, quicunque 
erogator annonaB fucrit const! tutus, comes civitatis vel annonas disi)en- 
sator," was bound to attend to the commissariat, and if he failed in his 
duties plaint was made to the *' Comes exercitus," and the Praapositus 
hostis reported the delinquent to the King. Thus the official duties of 
Count and Tax-gatherer were distinctly 8e{)arated from the military 

H 
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fuDctions of TbiufaduB and CenteDarius, and the sole divisioDs of the 
land that are traceable, except for military purposes, are the civitas and 
the castellumy or the County and the Vill.^ 

In the greater military officials of the Visigothic monarchy in Spain 
may be recognised the types and forerunners of the greater huided 
nobility of a later age. Thus the Prcepoeitus hostis represents the Duke, 
the Thiufadus the greater Ck)mes, whether Landgrave or Margrave, the 
Thiufada itself answering to the FaJin-tehen of a certain period of the 
Empire. The Comites oi the Garlovingian era were reckoned as Greater 
and Lesser, and the Qaingentenarius seems to correspond with the Lesser 
Comes, or ordinary Graf, who could not aspire to carry the Tufa. The 
Viscount and the Baron, taking their rise in a later age, were as yet 
unknown. Germany still ignores the former title, and, as tlie Centurion is 
rendered in an old Frank version of the Gospels by Sculdheiz^^ the place 
of the Viscount as Missus Comitis, or Schuldheiss, was long filled in 
Germany by the equivalent of the Centeuarius. The Decanus became 
the familiar Borh's Ealdor or Tythingman, in England, whose place was 
filled in Gresith-socns, and in royal demesnes, by the Tungreve, or pre- 
poeitus villa) ; whilst the Bode, or summoner of the army, is traceable in 
the Frohn-boUy or summoner of the court As the Servus Dominicus, 
who filled the former office, was reckoned on a footing with the frec^ 
Decanus, so the Frohn-bote, chosen from amongst the Bauers of inferior 
standing, ranked by his office amongst the Schoppenbar-freemen. Alaer 
and Bighill amongst the Welsh, Mair and Toshachdoreth amongst the 
Scots, respectively the highest and the lowest officials in the courts of the 
freeholders, represent the Schuldheiss and Frohn-bote of the (iei manic 
community. Each and all vanished with the advance of Feudalism, or 
survived, like the parish constable and the beadle, repre^ntatives of the 
Borh's Ealdor, and the Bode, or messenger of the Court, as shadows of a 
once existing reality. 

The institution of the Centena, as a civil district, amongst the Franks 
dates from the latter [tart of the sixth century, when it was established 
for the better preservation of the ix?ace, and the Centenarius took his 
place amongst judicial officers. According to a law oi Chlovis, '' If a 
man is found dead in the road l)etween two neighbouring or adjoining 
vills, and his slayer does not come forward, let the judge, that is the 

* l.t'x, V'tia. lib. ix. tit. ii. The place of the Coiuce exerritna was filled in the f«o«2al 
ftiray bv the i*nepo6ituB Mareschalli, or Pn>yo«t-manhuL ]»ut there was a claaa ciriginally 
marchinfT in the van, the tlif^monnted Cossacks of an amiy, norforminf; the dnties of scouts and 
dkinniiber^, and known an Ribaldi, who did not fall under tiu* jurisdiction of the feudal Mare- 
■chall and hin deputy. When the earlier duties of the Kibali^ wt-re [K-rfonned bj light-armed 
soldiery, they reiinquibhed the van fur the rear, and UA^imc camp followers, the Provost 
appointing ooe of their number to keep onler during the campaign, under the name of Rex 
RitMddorum — the reality of i%bi4.h the familiar K<)i dcs Kiban«l!» ot Paribian vagabondism was 
the shadow. From the column of Trajan it may be sftn that the Germans were once the 
Ribalds of the Rimaii arm v. and the earlier conditiun of the ckss has supplied our language 
with the word rabftU; the later with that at ribaldry. 

* Cane. vol. iv. p. 220. 
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Comes vel Graphio— the Gasind or the Graf— go to the spot and sound 
his horn," a proceeding that stamps the Frank Comes in the reign of 
Chlovis as a personage of comparatively small importance. There is no 
allusion to any deputy, for the Comes was bound to go in person and 
sound his horn ; nor could the district have been wide, in which he 
evidently could be found with the greatest ease immediately upon the 
discovery of the body. The ordinary shire over which the Frank Comes 
presided in early times, whether as Gasind or Graf, was comparatively of 
nmall extent before the institution of the Ceutena, which, as a subordinate 
dbtrict of the later county, must have raised it to a much greater size.^ 

From the Franks the Centena passed into Italy and Germany, where 
it is traceable in the Huntari^ a subdivision of the Gau, and the Cente- 
narius is easily to be recc^nised in both quarters as a subordinate official 
under the Count, ranking in Italy next to the Vicarius, apparently the 
precursor of the Viscount.^ The HsBrredsthing, or Hundmi-court, was 
also a familiar institution amongst the Scandinavians, but it was intro- 
duced at a comparatively late period, for the Norwegians who fled from 
the power of Harald Harfager into Iceland, towards me close of the ninth 
century, though well acquainted with the Haerred, had no knowledge of 
any court attached to the district. " The Herred, or Hundred in Ice- 
land, is stated to have contained three Godords. . . . Each Godords- 
man chose or elected twelve Doomsmen, and . . . this court was called 
the Varthing, or Spriug Court. . . . Each quarter of the island con- 
tained nine ancient Godords, and in the Fierding, or Quarter, court, each 
GodordHman was attended by one Doomsman of his nomination. . . . 
In the Fierding court were decided all causes which had not been settled 
in the court below, or when appeal was made from its authoritv. The 
Quarter, or Fierding, courts were subordinate in due course to the Fim- 
tardom, composed of nine Doomsmen from every Fierding, or thirty-six 
for the whole land." Thus wrote Sir Francis Palgrave, quoting Arnesens's 
Islandske Betergang, and exactly describing the subdivision of a district 
answering to the Thiufada amongst the Norw^ians. Three Godords or 
Temple-districts were included in the Hundred, each under the 6U|)er- 
intendence of a Godr or Godordsman, priest and judge, the twelve 
Doomsmen answering to the Scabini or Schoppen, chosen from the 
Adalings or Odallers. Three Hundreds were assigned to the next dis- 
trict to which a court was attached, the Fierding or Quarter, and twelve 
went to the whole province, the Thiufada or Gau, representing a Great 

^ I'urtz, I^ff. ▼ol. i. p. 1 1 ; vol. ii. i>. 4. Whenever Hecia ukch ilic word comes bis traDsUtor 
alwayH rcndere it by Uesith; wbilit the amiitattu in the Havariau Lawg is explained by some 
old glosaarist aa /Ttfindltcof (Pcrtz, Leg. iii. ; Leg, Baio, ii. 5). The Graf of a certain standing 
was alwayH a Comet, bnt at a certain period tne Cumes was not necessarily a Graf; and the 
same remark applies to the Earl and Jarl of England and Scandinavia, "f he titles of Actor, 
Exactor, Decimator, and Erogator annonie seem to have been often given to tho early Gmphio, 
before Im'h work was done bv a deputy. Ho is traceable in tho Stermelda of the Kentish I>awH, 
and as Sieor was tho wuni used for tribute amongst the early Franks, the Exactor was pro- 
bably known under Home similar namo in Francia. 

* Grimm, D. Ii. A, (edit. Gott. 1828), p. 532 ; Ijtg, Lang, Leg. Alam. Leg. Baio. pauim. 
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thoumnil or 1440 men, or twclvo hundreds each of six score. Thus every 
Ufxiont \v«« a Kmiill Shiro, or Goricht, with its court and judge, and 
K)liop|Hni or jury, and with the right of appeal to the 6Ui)erior courts; 
whilst in an iHTclosiastical sense it was a Parisn, with its priest and temple, 
tho whole under the supremacy of a single Grodr, or Gidordsman, better 
known in hitor times under the more familiar title of Jarl The greater 
OiUirlu simply reprosontetl the union of a number of Godordsmen and 
Doomsmon, or of DtHmismen alone, nor is there any trace of a larger 
district than the Gtnlord under the superintendence of a single priest 
and judvro. The iitm united for military purposes in Haerreds, each 
under a Ila^nxHlsliofding, but the authority of the latter, who subsequently 
apiHNirs in tho larger communities of Scandinavia as a civil officer, was 
only oxoroisott originally in time of war. Each little community was 
complete under iti» Gixlordsman, or Jarl ; each represented an unit, a 
umall division, or shire, in the greater confedenicy.^ 

Tho oxistonco of a similar system at some early period is easily trace- 
able l)Oth in Franco and £ngiiUid. In the year 779 a sort of " rate in 
aid"* was levied U{H)n all the principal landholders amongst the Franks, 
and the pn^[x>rtion assigned to each class gives a clue to the extent of 
ihoir ro^ixvtivo holdings. A {K>und of sUver was required from all the 
loadinsr occle«ua5tic» and graattor comites, half a pound m>m those cf the 
next cla.^ and fiv^m vasGails enfeoflReil with 2lX) casati, whilst a quarter of 
a p^Mind was levied upon k'lwer abbots and vassads enleodTed with IW 
cimli. and an ouikv of silver fnun vasssals with 50 and 93 casati. As 
Ihe cas^TUs was \*^iied at 10 sol., tlie benetioe of a vassal :i the highest 
class was nvkoned at I0t> Ihs. of land or 20 faidt^. which continued to Ik 
iKe k"^ auKMm; of the otdinary feudal baionv during the twelfth and 
ihirtwnth xvuturios* ** To six baivns whom W Aill crA>»e, csA 100 
lbs. i^t'land** — such. t\vr ixut;ftn<i>?. wms a |v\rti.>n of the apYirSir^* n^ie 
K-^twKvn Hennr ot' An^ou. when I^ke *:•:' Xonaarjdr, aiii Riaic'Vb ie 
M«v"hir:os.. K^rl of Ohes^-r. The heoific* a:>>::ei to a rsjisal .■•:' tie i/ert 
class w;is ,V His. o:' lan*l. im n« hitks ; IadA o: the va^tit •:•:* 25 Ihk and 
15 Ills., o^ r.rc ar>a thrtv hides. ?>?rres«[r.tevi tbr b:"iiiir« cc tbt- ic'^-esa 
clftsjs, mhi'.s5 aV. ibo cnrtit^T i>oiO«*. c^xCt«ij»>:i.;i' as wtH af iky, v^ere 
Txs'i%>T><vi At i?<V» ihk of laai or f*>rST Lidi*.* A 2^li:;aj iicrrb-ia.c c« 



4«>niirv« c nr nf^: ;-"v r*: a* mt^.^'a ut^UK ti a* norfiiut Xt ir. ::» in l« *•: orriiu ;h {miuimit 
vivcurfc i\u'"n* p- l-«--;4»:.Tr w nii.Ti^*ii> T'-vii.-w k.v;:»ii.i 'i.- TV '^■^:."' uii<<t:i.TPL ii 4 • »f 
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the land will be found to have been in force upon our own side of the 
Channel in South umbrian England, where the Forty-hides was the bene- 
fice of an Eorl, still retaining its place in our system of land measurement 
as the Barony ; whilst the Ten-hides .answered to the ordinary holding 
of the Eing's-thegn, and Five to the benefice of the Medial-thegn, the 
precursor of the feudal knight. So it was incumbent upon every feu- 
datory of the Empire in Germany, during the twelfth century, to attend 
the host with a HcUsberg and two Esquires from every ten mansi held by 
homage, whilst from amongst the vassals of the Church every five mansi 
were to furuish a Byrnie and one Es4g[uire, a regulation pointing to the 
wide diffusion of this system of apportioning Lcen-lands^ or benefices, 
over central and western Europe/ Four times as many helms and 
byrnies were demanded aa a heriot from an Eorl as from a King's-thegn, 
with 200 mancuses of gold, or 20 lbs. of silver from the former, and 50 
mancuseSy or 5 lbs., from the latter ; each sum representing a gersumey or 
fine of a year's tax or land-gavel, the tenths respectively of 200 lbs. and 
60 lbs. of lands, or of Forty-hides and Ten-hides. Three Baronies or 
Forty-hides went to the Hundred of six score hides, each re|»resenting a 
Godord under a Goilordsman, sometimes represented by an Eorl, but 
more generally replaced in France and England bv the King's Graphio, 
or Gerefa, who exercised the royal prerogatives witiiin the district, which 
was known as his ehire^ or division. The possession of the entire district 
as a benetice would alone confer upon the holder the prerogatives once 
enjoyed by the G^ordsman, and subsequently exercised in the King's 
name by the royal Gerefa, such as the right of holding a court with sac 
and soc, toll and theam, and other privileges enumerated in the charters 
of the Anglo-Norman era. Vassals and King's-thegns, whose benefices 
only amounted to the half or the quarter of a shire, could only aspire to 
the privileges of a greater, or shire court, by " thriving to Eorl-right."- 

ffeneats) upon the rent and the profit, the nntaxed third repreteDting the expenses of the hold- 
ing. The richest priest was taxed like the possessor of five mansi indominicatif the equivalent 
of the half-car ncate, or South-conntry hide, the ordinary glehe-land in southern England; the 
poorest was on a footing with the mansuarius stirrilis, attached to the land. A pennj-garel 
amounting to 5000 lbs. represents 10,000 hides, and allowing for the farming classes, free and 
serrile, the cler^rj, and the untaxed royal demesnes, a comparatively small portion remains for 
the leading ecclesiastics and nobility of Lotharingia and Burgundy. They were not a yery 
numerous ulnss at this period. The amount of the sums levied upon the English as Daneg^ld 
in the following century speaks volumes fur the wealth of southern England. 

* Pertz, fjeg.woi, ii.; FcHn Alt, p. 3. The document in which the regulation occurs, purporting 
to be an enactment of Charlemagne, is spurious, but it would have been useless if it had not 
been in accordance with the ideas of the century in which it appeared. The object of the 
forgery was evidently to restrict the amount of service in Italy, required from tenants by 
homage, to " the old amount." Four, instead of five, hides, or the equivalent, represented the 
ordinary fief de hauberc in France and England at this time. 

* Cnui, Sec. 72. The pasaage in the Ilittary of Ely (lib. 2, cap. 40) " qnoniam ille quad- 
raginta Hldarum terr» iKHninium minime obtineret, licet nobilis esset, inter pruceres tunc 
numerari non potnit,*' evidently refers to the privileges only enjoyed by the Eorl tndominicaivi 
with a great barony. A great extent of country was ohtn placed in the Mocn of a shire, or 
barony, held by a leading noble, or an ecclesiastical community. iOtlielwoM, for instance, 
bought the Isle of Ely from Edgar, " that is to say 20 hides the king ha<l in the island, et 
dignitatem et socam vii. hundredorum et dimidii,** with 20 hides lieyond the island, in all * 
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The Southumbrian shire was divided into four large Vills, each sub- 
divided ioto two lesser Yillp, which may be distinguished as Tuns or 
Townships, though the Tun and the Yill, strictly speaking, were identical. 
The normal size of the Yill was ten hides, of the Township five, and the 
quantity of feorm due from the ten hides, or ordinary Yill, is appended 
to the Laws of Ini. So also, in the grant made in 780 by Offa to the 
foundation of his grandfather £anulf, the Minster at Breedon, the King 
made over thirty-five hides in four Vills, " that is, Teottingtun of five 
manentes, with the adjoining Yill aet-Wasanburnan of ten cassati ; a 
third Yill SBt-Codeswellan, also of ten manentes, and the fourth, that is 
Northtun, of ten manentes." But perhaps one of the most perfect 
instances of the symmetrical arrangement, which will occasionally be 
found in such districts, is afforded in the manojr of Leominster. At the 
time of the Conquest it belonged to a Nun-Minster, which had been 
made over to the widow of the Confessor ; and under the peaceful rule 
of the Canonesses it seems to have remained very much in the same con- 
dition as it was when first handed over to the religious community. The 
sixteen membra of the manor were rated at eighty hides, each membrum 
therefore representing a township of five hides. There were eight pre- 
pasiti and eight bedeUi, or a Tungreve and his Bode, the summoner of 
his petty court, in every large vill. There were eight Radchenists, or 
Badmen, to do the military service of the manor, one from every large 
vill ; and the 238 villeins, 157 serfs, and 230 ploughs, were in a propor- 
tion almost equally accurate — 30 villeins, 20 serfs, and 30 ploughs to 
every vill. The Conqueror took away twenty hides and addeil six 
priests, one to each of the six remaining larger vills, which had evidently 
been, before his time, dependent upon the clergy of the Minst^^r, and were 
now provided for as separate chapelries or vicarages. Every county was 
at this time divided into Hundreds and Qesith-socns ; and every vill that 
was not included in a (^esith-socn, or manor in which a TuuCTeve was 
appointe<l by the overlord, represented a Tything, or Tenmantale, of the 
liundreil, in which a Decanus, annually chosen in the Hundred-court, 
presided in the petty court in the place of the Tungreve. As r.one could 
aspire to be a freeholder without the possession of at least half a carucate 
of land pro manerto-— or a holding with a separate homestead, apart from 
the ham of the vill — so none could pretend to the privileges of full thegn- 
right without the possession of at least a township, the benefice of the 
Medial-thegn, or semi-nobilis, who stood in the same relationship to the 
King's-thegn as the Yassus enfeoffed \iith 20 hides stood to theEorl with 
his large Ixirony or shire. The oath of a thegn, by ^lercian law, was 
equivalent to the oaths of six ceorls, or the half of a Tenmantale of twelve 
men. By Wilitreds laws, the thegn, or the priest, in Kent, cleared 
himself by his oath when the ceorl, or the deacon, cleare-vl iiimself with 

baronr, tri^iric t«^ tli»' kit.g li" hi !►-•. 1««» U>^.. atA a u'* M cp"*" f»f UADtifr.1 workmanship, *" reli- 
•4Dii«4|ii>' rvferta.*'— /Zuf. £1. I. I. c. *M. The en**., milli I'^O II «. Mivi *2m hMf*. i-r m wcootl 
Iatv^ ban.my, rvprpwut the \a\w giTcu for the " JiirnitaA tt M.ca ti:. huDJreJ>*nini trC «liiiiklii.** 
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the joint oaths of four of his fellows, representing together the half of a 
Tenroantale of ten men. So, in King Henry's laws, the Baro-regis, or 
his Dapifer, cleared the whole of his demesne, or else each vill sent the 
Tungreve and four of its " best men," or half a Ten man tale, with the 
priest ; and in Kent the Bors-ealdor and four men long continued to 
appear before the Justices in Eyre from every Borawe or Tything held 
by Gavelkind tenure. The principle was applied to the land, and in the 
state of society prevalent throughout Southumbrian England, none could 
stand alone, and unenrolled in a Borh, unless he was in the possession of 
at least a township.^ 

Above the shire of the Gerefa was the shire of the Ealderman, its 
court the Folc-moot assembled twice in the year, over which the 
Ealderman presided, with the Bishop and the King's Keeve. The title 
of Euldernmn is as vague as that of Gerefa. ^thelred, the son-in-law 
of Alfred, for instance, grants and attests charters with the three Ealder- 
men who presided over the provinces of his great Ealderdom, each alike 
without distinction affixing his cross to the same title of Dux or Ealder- 
man.^ The same remark applies to the district over which the Ealderman 
presided, which often answered to a duchy rather than to a county in 
the later sense of the word. It was occasionally, and especially in early 
times, a principality, or small kingdom, reduced to the level of a shire, or 
division of a greater kingdom ; and of this description were the provinces 
of the Hwicciis, the Magascettas, and Lindisse, three of the five Ealder- 
doms of Mercia. Aj^ain, in the course of the tenth century, the Ealderdom 
became a gretit duchy, embracing a number of dependent provinces ; but 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word, as the division of a kingdom, the 
shire of the Ealderman seems to have been looked upon ns lialf of a 
Thiufada or Gau, and to have been reckoned as six Hundreds. Its 
equivalent amongst the Norwegians was the Fylki, over which a Jarl 
was placed from the days of Harald Ilarfager, with a right to the teriius 
denarius of his district, and bound to furnish sixty men at his own cost 
to the royal host. A Fylki, according to Ihre, was the half of a H»r, and 
was divided by Ilacon the Good into Scipreidor, twelve in number, 
according to the same authority, each bound to furnish a ship with sixty 
or seventy men— the half of a hundred reckoned at 120 or 144. That 
this was the ordinary number of men carried by a large ship of the period 
may be seen from the will of iElfric, Archbishop of Canteroury, in which 
he bequeaths to the King, as a heriot, his best ship, with sixty helms and 
sixty bymies, or the defensive equipment of the crew. Thus the Nor- 
wegian Fylki would appear to have answered to half a Thiufada, the 
following of a Quingentenarius, or six HsBrreds, each divided, for naval 
purposes, into two Scipreidor' Amongst the engagements contracted by 

* /ni, 70; Cod. Dtp. cxl. ; Domeiday, vol. i. p. 180 ; Leg. Hen. /., vi. 1, vii. 7, 8 ; Ijfg. 
Conf. xxviii. xxix.; L4UDbard*i Ptrambulation$^ p. 567. 

* Cod, IHp. rolxxiii. mlxxv. 

' Harald Harf. 8aga^ c. 6. ; Hacon Ooda Safja^ r. 21 ; Ihrc, iu pvc. Fylki. The will of 
^Ifric will be found iu l1iorpi>*s DijAomata. 
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Henry i., when he ascended the throne of England, was numbered a 
promise to be satisfied with a reasonable relief, and not to force his 
Imrons to buv back their lands, as in the days of his brother. Accord- 
ingly, when Bobert de Belesme paid 3000 lbs. for succeeding to his 
brothel's earldom of Shrewsbury, it may be assumed that he " bought it 
back " at its full value from Bufus ; for 300 lbs. were paid during several 
reigns, by the citizens of L'>ndon, as the annual rent, or (enthsy of the 
county 01 Middlesex. Thus the rent and value of a county, at the time 
of the Conquest, were reckoned respectively at the land-gavel and value 
of 72,000 acres, or 600 hides of land, and the greater shire, like the 
Norwegian Fylki, originally corresponded with six Hundreds. In the 
twofold division of the kingdom of Kent, in the two Ealdermen of Sussex 
slain by Ceadwalla, and in the two Fylkis of East Anglia, the modem 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, may be traced the early custom of 
dividing the little kingdom, as in Iceland, like the Thiufada, and placing 
each half, or shire, under the charge of an Ealderman, or petty king ; 
whilst most of the more modern counties, such as Leicestershire, Lan- 
cashire, and Nottinghamshire, for instance, which represent sherifidoms 
rather than early provinces or principalities, retain to this day the dis- 
tribution into six Hundreds.^ 

In its earlier, and apparently original, form the lesser shire is best 
traceable in northern England and Scotland, where it was not obliterated 
by the introduction of the Hundred-court in the tenth century. Here 
the Ward, or Quarter, still represents the highest subdivision of the 
county, the Hundred is ignored, and the population is supposed to be 
grouped in irarishes and townships. Amongst the privileges enjoyed by 
the Palatini and their immediate families, an Act of Constantino in 319 
relieved them from the superintendence of the " Turmarii quos Capitu- 
larios vocant/' officials who are supposed to have been responsible for the 
enrolment of Tirones, or recruits tor the army. Augustine alludes to a 
. Turma near Hippo, and tlic name seems to have l>een applied to a 
minute subdivision of the land, over which the Turmarius presided, re- 
cognisable in the French Turbe, the German Dorf, and the Thorp and 
Torf of England and Scandinavia, which are only other names for the 
Vill. Its original extent in England was equivalent to twelve carucates, 
or a square leuga — the largest Roman measure of land, the Saltus, was 

^ Leg. lien, /. i. I : Cart, Civ. lA>nd, ; OrtUtrit (odit. PrAvoKt) lib. x. cap. 7. " Roberta! 
BalefniensiH . . . (rnillclmum Rufum rcquUivit, oique pro comitntu fratris iii. mille libnuiun 
iterilenniam oxbibnit." Snrb ir tbe RiilMtance of the panM^c in Onleric. " In the conntr 
itaelf f WonM'BtcwIiin') tb«»re are twelve Hundrcdii," sayn an entry in I)omcR(iay (vol. i. p. 172). 
It evidently n.'pn>8<*nted a pr<>viiic<! or pi'tty kinf^doni reduanl to tbe footing; uf a shire. The 
Idle of Man wuh divided like u Hbirc into nix tSheddina*^ a word evidently dcriveil from CeaJ, 
a hundred. In the " p>und oath within tbe Three IiundnMls " {I^rg, Ethel. J. i.), a glimpae 
11 obtained of the didtrict In'twren the Hundre<l and the greater Shire — the Fiuidinpror Quarter. 
According to the LawM of tbe ConfvRAor (xxxi.), " what the t^nglish call Three liundredB or 
Four ilnndn'dH, the DuneH call Tritbing ; ** but aa no ronrtR were attacbeil to these districts, 
they have long failed out of recollection, except in the great shire of York with its three 
liiiingi. 
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a square mQe — the ordinary Banlieue and Banmeil of France and Ger- 
many, though the name was often applied to a district of much wider 
extent. In England, and probably elsewhere, it also answered to the 
amount of land, usually bestowed in free-alms, upon a Minster of the 
ordinary, or medium, size. Such was the leuga of Battle Abbey, 
stretching over the six large hides, or twelve carucates, immediately 
around the Abbey; whilst the twenty-four carucates, known as the 
Manor of St. Oermains in Cornwall, represented respectively the leuga 
of the Canons, held in free-alms, and the leuga of the Bishop. It 
occasionally appears as the Twelve-hides, for though the district subse- 
quently known under the name of the Twelve-hides of Glastonbury 
included a wide tract of country, representing one of the Hundreds of 
the shire, only the twelve carucates around the Abbey appear in the 
Survey, with the addition " they never paid geld."^ 

The Twelve-hides, or Square Leuga, also seems to have answered to 
the original appanage of the Twelfhyndman. As the land-gavel appears 
to have been assessed throughout the South-country in deniers, before 
the introduction of the Caroline penny, the value of 800 Langenekres, or 
Ten-hides, paying 800 sceats in penny-gavel, would have amounted to 
8000 deniers, or 1200 South-country scillings, representing respectively 
the appanage and the wergild of the King's-thegn. But wherever, as 
amongst the Continental Saxons and the Northmen, the wergild was 
reckoned in hundreds of six score, or by old English tale, twelve hundreds 
or 1440 scillings would have amounted to 9600 deniers, representing 
the value of 960 Langenekres, or Twelve-hides, which would thus 
appear to have been the original appanage of the Twelfhyndman. A 
similar result is obtainable from a comparison of the wergild of the North- 
country Twelfhyndman with the valuation of the Lancashire hide. Two 
ores of sixteen pence wqtq paid from every carucate, or twelve from the 
hide, giving to the latter a value of six score ores of sixteen, or ten light 
pounds, and twice that amount to the square leuga of twelve carucates. 
Each ore of the lb. of 16 sol., however, being in reality an ore of twenty- 
four light pence, contained six light scillinss, giving 1440 to 20 lbs. ; 
and thus, in the north country as well as in tne south, the wergild of the 
Twelfhyndman corresponded with the valuation of his appanage, or 
Twelve-hides. As a coniparison between the Gkdanas and the appanage 
of the Welsh Breyr, or Mabuchelwr, gives a similar result, the connec- 
tion existing between the two in a certain stage of society seems to be 
confirmed; for the value of the Maenawl of 1024 Welsh acres, calculated 

> Cod. Theod, lib. yi. tit. xxzy. 3; Chrm. de Bello; Ihme$day, vol. i. p. 90, 120b; 
Warner's OUuionbury^ p. xxxvii. When Cbarlev the Bald issued hit re^tiUtiona in coonec- 
tioo with St. Martinis of' Tours in S40, lie decided that " cc. tantnm esse in numero Fratram, 
▼icenos singulis mansis." Bouquetf vol. viii. p. 50(). Ten mansi therefore formed the usual 
appanage assigned in free-alms to a Minstar in Gaul, and in the case of St. llartin*s, the 
whole d* the property was eTidently included in the *' '1 en-hides," or, in other words, held in 
free-alms. The Koman ^tns is a square mile, measured bj the Greek, or, in other words, the 
Sicilian foot. 
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by the early standard of the south country, or at 10,240 deniers, give« 
forty light pounds, the Galanas, or wergild, reckoned in current pence 
by tale. 

The Twelve-hides appears to have been usually regarded as a small 
visnety or neighbourhood, and divided into three Townships of four hides, 
each equivalent to the fief de hauberc of later days, thus giving twelve 
townships, and eight-and-forty carucates, or four square leugas, to the 
Bhire. Three kinds of Minster are alluded to in the old English laws ; 
and as the ordinary Minster of medium size may be classed upon a foot- 
ing with the King's-thegn, with a grant in free-alms of Twelve-hides, so 
the greater Minster, ranking with the Eorl, was similarly endowed with a 
shire, and its accompanying privileges, whilst the smallest Minster re- 
ceived a township of four hides. The traces of this system, which once 
extended over the whole of England, were not entirely obliterated in the 
South-country at the time of the Conquest, but they will be found more 
particularly in Kent. St. Martin's Minster at Dover, for instance, pos- 
sessed in free-alms twenty-four sulings, or four square leugas, and ''in 
the common land of St. Martin there are cccc. acres and a half, which 
make two solins and a half, and never rendered custom or geld, for the 
twenty-four solins acquit it all." The four square leugas represented 
the shire or barony, originally allotted to the Minster in fre3-alni9, and a 
similar donation is evidently alluded to in the old legend in connection 
with the foundation of St Mildred's Nun-minster. Domneva is supposed 
to have '* begged of the King so much ground to build an Abbey upon as 
a tame deere that she nourished would run over at a breath. . . . The 
hynde was put foorth, and it ran the space of fourtie ami eight plough- 
landes Injfore it ceased." In Somersetshire, again, St Peter's church at 
Michelney held four carucates in free-alms at the date of the Survey, and 
in the Township, the Twelve-hides, and the Shire, or Barony, allotted 
respectively to the lesser, medium, and greater Minsters in free-alms, 
may be traced the original extension of the earlier system over the 
whole of England, before the introduction of the Ten-hides and the Five- 
hides. The later grants to the church were made upon the later system, 
and only the earlier foundations could point to their leuga in free-alms.^ 

Beyond the Humber, tlie Wai>entake of Ssidberg, in the possession 
of the Bishop of Durham, was reckoned of old as a comitatus, or shire, 
the bishop occasionally fi(;uring as Comes de Sadl)erg ; and within \tH 
boundaries were held the SherifTs Tourn and Assizes, whilst it |)os8e.ssed 
a vice-comes, a coroner, and justices in eyre of the bishop. Eleven con- 
stabularies or townships (two with appendages) are stated to have owed 
suit and service to the Court of Sadberg, twelve townships in all, or the 
numl)er allotted to a lesser shire; and as Richard i. made over the manor 
and wai)entake of Sadberg, with the knightb-ftes within its boundaries, 

* JRtheL tx. 5 ; Cnut. Ecc. 3 ; Doinesilay^ vol. i. p. lb, C. 91 ; Lambard, p. 100; Dug. Afon, 
i. p. 447. In the M Uwm tbore \» nothing between a Minster and a (icltl-church, or chapel, 
und in following up dcTaultcra in tilhcd, the inAss-prieet of the Minster alone interferes. 
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in exchange for six knigbt's-fees of the bishop in Lincolnshire, Sadberg 
would appear to have been exchanged for an amount of land answering 
to forty-eight carucates ; for the knishtWee must here be reckoned at 
the standard of the great fee of four Targe hides.^ In the earlier grants 
to St Cuthbert's, alluded to by Simeon, the shire is distinctly visible. 
All the lands along the Bowmont, with twelve townships, were allotted 
to the endowment of Melrose; South Wearmouth was granted by 
Athelstan, with its eleven appendages, twelve in all, to the church of 
Durham ; Staindrop with its eleven appendages, twelve in all, was simi- 
larly conferred by Canute ; and when Alfred, the son of Birihtulfinc, 
sought the protection of the Bishop from the Danes he received a ten of 
twelve townships. " To these three, Ethred Eorle, Northman Eorle, and 
Eorl Uhtred," the Bishop and Chapter made over twenty-four townships, 
*' and may he who deprives St. Cuthbert of any of these lands perish in 
the day of judgment ' — a devout aspiration that marks the grant of the 
two shires to the Earls as a leen in return for their protection. *' To our 
lord the King pray the people of South Tynedale, namely, of the town- 
ships under mentioned,' twelve in all, which made up the Liberty of 
Tjmedale, the shire, or barony, fo long in the possession of the kings of 
Scotland ; and in the barony of Beanley, held by Earl Patrick as 
" Inborwe et Utborwe inter Angliam et Scotiam," there were also twelve 
townships, of which the brethren of St. Lazarus held Harrop in free-alms. 
The extensive parish of Norham is still divided into twelve townships, 
answering collectively to the old shire ; and in Islandshire, the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham possessed of old the tithes of ten, and the rent and 
tithes of two townships, twelve in all. When William de Carileph 
replaced the Secular Canons, or Culdees, of Durham with Benedictines, 
he conferred, amongst other gii'ts, upon the new Dean and Chapter two 
churches, the ecclesia de Eland, once the original seat of the bishopric, 
with the adjacent township of Fenham, and the ecclesia de Northam 
cum sua villa, or the township of Shoresworth ; and, according to a later 
writer, ^* the townshippe of Shoreswoode is glebe to the personage of 
Norham, and the townshippe of Fenham is glebe to the personage of 
Holy Island." Thus the grant of the ecclesia de Eland, or pariah 
church, carried with it ecclesiastical rights over every township in the 
shire — or parish, — with the actual possession of the township of Fenham 
as " glebe to the personage " — the kirhtown ; and similar rights passed 
with the grant ot the church of Norham. Upon the island itself, the 
original seat of St. Cuthbert's brotherhood, latterly represented by a cell 
of monks, there was a small free burgh of the bishop, electing its own 
officers, and with a market regulating all the weights and measures of 
the shires of Norham and Holy Island ; in other words, it was the seat 
of the official head of the shire, once represented by the Reeve or Gerefa. 
In Norhanishire, the township of Shoresworth represented the kirktown, 

* Surtecii*8 Durham^ to), i. p. cxxxvii. ; toI. iii. p. 2G5, 2r>r,. If the kiiiirbt*fl-fce is reckoneil 
tt the fief dc hauberc uf four carucates the result is too small. 
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Norham itself having always been the head of the shire, and once the 
residenoe of the Reeve, whose prerogatives may be traced in the offices 
centred in his representative m later times, the Captain of Norham 
Castle, who was Sheriff and Elscheater, Coroner and Seneschal, within 
the dominion and liberty of Norham, or the old shire. As the temporal 
jarindiction of the Godordsman over the old Temple district was vested 
m the Beeve, so the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was centred in the little 
Minster, with its township, or kirktown, in free-alms as glebe. The 
possession of the Minster generally passed, in course of time, into the 
hands of a Personoy either a bishop, an ecclesiastical community, or a 
layman — or laymen, — and though it occasionally remained in the posi- 
tion of a subordinate Cell of some great community, it was usually 
allowed to go to ruin, and the charge of the church was committed to a 
vicar, with a carucate or half-carucate of glebe, and a certain portion of 
the ecclesiastical dues. Thus the Minster di^ away, and the church 
and its priest alone remained as the parish church and parish priest of 
the district, which was often shorn of its original limits by the erection 
of other churches upon private properties or boclanda. Field-churches, 
or chapelries, originally — five seems to have been the full number 
allowed to a shire — and dependent upon the Minster of the district, 
whether large or small, the addition of a burial-ground, raised them to 
the position of small parish churches, which, in cour^ of time, gradually 
ceased to be dependent upon the representative of the old Minster.^ 

A glimpse is afforded of the two leading officials of the shire, eccle- 
siastical and secular, in the annals of Hexham. Aflter the original seat 
of that bishopric became the property of the See of Durham, a prepoaitus 
was appointed over the shire, and a presbyter over the church. The 
Provost, or Beeve, appears to have been generally a connection of the 
Bishop, and he was removeable at the accession of every new prelate, 
though he seems to have been usually allowed to continue in office. The 
last to whom allusion is made by name was Uhtred, Ulfkill's son, who 
was the father of Cospatrick, vicecomes or reeve of Teviotdale. The 
church was made over originally to Eylaf the Sacristan of Durham, who 
was succeeded as Persona by his son, Eylaf the treasurer, both providing for 
the church by placing it under the charge of a vicar. The youneer 
Eylaf, who was the father of Ailred the hibtorian, was one of the Secular 

* Hist. St, Cuth. Tiryiden^ p. 67 et <^; Hodgson*! Northumberland, pt ii. toI. iii. p. 21 ; 
Ihta de NevUl^ p. 386 ; liaine's North Durham, pp. 20, 26, 27, 73, 83. Id addition to the 
barony of Beanie^, V^r\ Patrick held the three Middleions in thanage, pajing 30 sol. to the 
■herin, and rttceiving from his sub-tenant, or Socager, the name sum " et uno annuali con- 
TiTio," the old tenure of the ni;;ht's«feomj. The nanie of parochta seems to have been 
•omewhat indefinitely applied — my remarks are limited to our own islands — to the district 
OTer which a bishop, or a religious community, large or small, cxtTcised spiritual jurisdiction, 
and levied church-shot and other ecclesiaHtical dues. In short, it was an ecclesiastical shire 
of indefinite extent, and the name was as vague as that of shire. It might contain man/ 
$hri/t-tlUtri(it—cuKn of souls — or be limited to one, until by degrees, out of the identification 
and union of the parish and the shrift-district, arose the fixed ecclesiastical subdivision to which 
the name has been latterly confined. 
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Canons of Durban) who refused to conform to the Benedictine rule, 
retiring to his church at Hexham, where he held " the cure of the parish 
with the principal part of the appointments, a carucate of land with 
some manses in the vill of Hexham, and six bovates of land in Alnwick, 
" scilicet dotem ipsius ecclesise/' or the glebe of the chapelry of Alnwick. 
Thus he sank from a persona into a vicar, but, had the state of society 
allowed it, the Eylafs and their descendants would have grown into 
hereditary parsons of Hexham, much after the same fashion as the Deans 
of Whalley. Known originally as *'Alba ecclesia subter Legh," or 
Whitchurch under Legh, the church of St. Mary of Whalley was the 
parish church, and once the minster, of '' Blackburnshire and all BoUand," 
an immense extent of forest and moor. Vestiges of the lesser shire 
abound in the once secluded district known as Christ's Croft, or the Six 
Hundreds between Mersey and Kibble, one of which derived its name 
from the old shire of Blackburn. King Edward, for instance, held the 
manor of West Derby with six Berewicks. There were four hides, giving 
four carucates to each Berewick, and BLforeata^ or preserve, two leugas by 
one, or twenty-four carucates — forty-eight in all, half covered with wood* 
Uhtred, again, held six manors, in which were two hides which, with 
silvce^ or woods that were not preserved, covered an extent of four square 
leugas, or forty-eight carucates, two-thirds of which were under wood. 
The church of Whalley had no patron, for the surrounding country was 
barely rescued from the wilderness, and only occupied by petty free- 
holders, or Less-thegns, holding of the King. It was in the possession of 
married men, inheriting it from father to son, who were instituted by 
the Bishop of Lichfield, and known as Decani, or Deans of Whalley. 
They were evidently Minster-hlafords, appointing themselves, and the 
last survivors of a community that had disappeared, the possessions and 
rights of the defunct community being vested in the hereditary represen- 
tatives of the original Decani, or leading members of the society.^ 

Northward of the Tweed, the shire is even still more distinctly trace- 
able in its earlier and original aspect. When Edgar made over the shire 
of Coldingham to the monks of Durham he bestowed upon them the 
township of Coldingham, with ten other townships, and, at the dedication 
of the church of St Mary, completed his grant by offering upon the altar 
the township of Swinton, as Liulf had held it, or twelve townships in 
all. Alexander ii., in the thirteenth year of his reign, releasea the 
monks of Coldingham from the aid and utware — auxilium et exercitum 
— which had originally been due from *' the twdflh township of the shire 
of Coldingham, that is, the town in which the church stands," thus in- 
cidentally confirming the fact that the shire was, as usual, made up of 
twelve lesser vills. Swinton was subsequently conferred by David upon 
Arnulf, " his knight," to hold of the King and St. Cuthbert of Durham, 

* Priory of Hexham (Sartees Soc.), toI. i. p. M, Ap. vii.; Domesday^ toI. L p. 269b; 
Dug, Mon. toI. t. p. 642. In the Teata de NeviU the HondredB of LancMhire appear ai 
thires — Dtrhjshire, LeylandfAtre, BlackburnfAiVe. 
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with all the rights and customs enjoyed by Liulf and his son, Odoard 
the vicecomes^ paying annually to the brotherhood 40 sol., in lieu of all 
service, the tenure by which Odoard had held it. Thus Swinton repre- 
sented the township allotted to the Beeve of the shire, Coldingham was 
the kirktown ; a grant of the former conveyed the rights attaching to the 
Gterefa, a grant of the latter those belonging to the kirktown, whilst a 
donation of both centred the ecclesiastical and temporal rights over the 
whole shire in the same person or community. Instances of similar 
privileges attaching to certain iQanors abound in the Survey, even in 
Bonthern England. To the manor of Pireton, for example, belonged the 
'' tertius denarius de tota scira de Dorset ;" to the manor of Wallop the 
tertius denarius of the Six Hundreds, with pasturage and pannage m all 
the woods of the Six Hundreds, some forgotten shire in the county, or 
province, of South Hampton. Pireton, with its appendages, though only 
mted at half a hide, returned a rent of 73 lbs., and had arable land for 
fifteen ploughs. Its value therefore was far above its extent, and, as 
sixteen ploughs would have at that time represented sixteen Juga, or four 
Solings, it may be supposed to have been once a township of four large 
hides, the seat of a Gerefa who exercised jurisdiction over a shire of 
" fourtie and eight." ^ 

In the grants of David, and other kings, to the Priory of St. Andrews, 
the shire is continually alluded to, and the Scottish Gkrefa was known 
as the Thane or Mair, his district often as a Thana^c. The church of 
St Mary of Haddington was given to the Priory, with all the chapels, 
lands, rights, and customs belonging to it within the shire of Haddington, 
free from the king, the thane, and all who held of the king, or the free- 
holders of the shire. Clerchetun, with the toft in the township of Had- 
dington adjoining the church, was added to the grant, and similarly 
released from king, from thane, and from freeholder, together with the 
gift of all the tithes of the shire, which were thus attached to the kirk- 
town, and not to the church of St. Mary. The chapelrics, with certain 
rights over the lands attached to them, and the ecclesiastical dues, with 
a carucate or half-carucate of glebe, belonged to the parish church ; but 
the tithes went with the kirktiown, and might be alienated alto^ther 
from the church by the Persona who held it. Kinninmond, with the 
whole shire and a toft in Kinrimont, the church of Forgrund, with the 
tithes, rights, and customs belonging to it in the shire of Forgrund, and 
a toft for the priest s house, with the half carucate of land with which 
the church was endowed — the kirktown was evidently in the possession 
of a Persona — place ujvon record the existence of other shires ; whilst the 
parish church of the Holy Trinity, with the land of Kindargog with 
which it is endowed, and all the chapelries in the siiirc of Kilrimont, 
with the toft in the burgh on which " the houses are built," represent the 
original church and kirktown of the Culdee community, with the rights 
attaching to both throughout the shire of Kilrimont, the leading shire, 

» CiAdinghofn CharUrs, 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 66 ; Domesday, vol. i. pp. 75, 38b. 
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or tbanage, in the bishopric of St Andrews. In the Registers of Dun- 
fermline, Scone, Arbroath, and other monasteries, frequent reference is 
made to the shire over all that part of Scotland which may be described 
as stretching from the Tweed to Inverness, and it is easily identified with 
the thaDas;e. In the Register of Aberdeen, for example, it is recorded 
how David i. made over or confirmed to the See ** the whole vill of Old 
Aberdeen, and the church of the Eirktowu, with the shire of Clat, the 
shire of Tulinestyn, the shire of Rayn, and the shire of Daviot, with their 
pertinents and churches, and the tithes of the rents of the thanages and 
escheats within the Sherififdoms of Aberdeen and Banff;" all these shires 
appearing in other parts of the same Register as thanages. First amongst 
the donations of William the Lion to the foundation he raised to the 
memory of Thomas k Becket was " Aberbrothoc with the whole shire ;" 
and a grant of this description, in which the ecclesiastical and temporal 
prerogatives over the district were alike vested in an abbot, seems to 
have been often known in early days as an Abthanage ; whilst the 
donation of *' the church of Ecclesgirg, with the land of the Abbey, and 
all its i)ertinents," and other grants similarly worded, may be supposed 
to have conveyed the lands, and lesser prerogatives, of a Minster of a 
lower class. Traces of the original extent of the thanage seem to have 
lingered longest, as in England, in the north, for the lordship of Strath - 
bolgie was once divided into forty-eight davochs — a large pastoral 
measure at one time answering to the plough-gate, though in actual 
extent four times as large, or in the proportion of the suling and the 
jugum. The Lordship thus represented the Forty-hides, or Barony of 
the Eorl, the shire or thanage made over to a lay magnate ; and 
in ^* the Aucht and Forty Dauch" of Huntly, still remembered in th^ 
north, and once a favourite toast in that jiart of Scotland, may be also 
seen the equivalent of the '' fourtie and eight ploughlandes,'' which com- 
pleted the course of the Kentisii matron's legendary deer.^ 

A glimpse of the ordinary Scottish shire of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries is obtained from certain grants and sales connected with the 
thanage of Kin tore, which was made over in 1375 '* saving the pertinen- 
cies and our kanes," by Robert ir. to John de Dunbar, Earl of Moray. 
The forest of Kintore, within the thanedom, and the lands of Thayns- 
town and Foulartoun, with the dues from Kinkell and Dyce, had before 
this time been granted, respectively, to Sir Robert Keith and William 
Chalmer. The name of Thaynatoun speaks for itself. '^ The Mairship 
of the east quarter of Fife^ with the land called the Mairtoun^ which 
William Mair resigned. . . . The office of Mair of fee of the barony of 
Crail, with the land of Marioun" — these and similar passages point to 

» Jifg. Prior, St. And. pp. 122, 138, 180, 181, 213. My authority for the lonliihii)8 of 
8tnithw)l^o and Huntly ia Mr. Innes. Amongst the enfranchiBementa in the Book of j)eer, 
one alludes to " the proportion aflTectiog/cmr davochs of land o( such burdens as wuuld fall on 
all chief monasteries . . . and chief churches '* (p. xcTii.) These four davochs seem to repre- 
sent the on'pnal Kirktown, before it dwindled bto the half-davoch that was its ordinary 
amount in this quarter in later times. 
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the Till or township set apart for the llair, the leading official, or Reeve, 
placed over the temporalities of the district ; whilst in Foukuiounj or 
the Fowler's town, the recollection of the royal depnty in charge of the 
Faruta is probably preserved. In Kinkell, or ^ the chief chorch,'' mav 
he recognised the original Kirktown, upon which the chapelries of 
Kintore, Kinnellar, Monkeigie, Dramblait, and Dyce were once de- 
pendent, " all of which of old, as well as Kinkell itself, were severally 
provided of a priest, who officiated as chaplain, or vicar, for the pan<ou 
of Kinkell himself; who being a principal person in the Chapter, had 
his residence at the Cathedral, in the Chanonry." Thus the ecclesiasti- 
cal prerogatives over the district had been made over to the Chapter of 
Aberdeen, and assigned to one of the members as Permma ; but in 
earlier times, when Thaynstoim and Fonlartonn were the official resi- 
dencies of the Mair and Fowler, appointed as royal depnties over the 
thanedom and forest of Kintore, Kinkell was the kirktown in which 
the little Minster stood, and its chnrch was the mother church, or parish 
church, of the shire. In 1467 the lands of Thaynstoun were sr>ld " with 
the pertinents and the annual rent . . . from Kinkell, and with the vill 
of Foulartoune adjoining the aforesaid land of Thayn^un . . . and all 
the kanes of barley and cheese, and all the money due ratiane ferchani 
from the lands of Kinkell and Dyss, within the aforesaid thanedom(of 
Kintore^ ;'' and in 1535 there was another sale of '' the eighth part of 
the lands of Thaynstoun and Foukrtoun lying adjacent to it, with the 
yearly rent . . . de terns villarum ecclesiarum (the Kirktowns) of 
Kinkell and Dyce, . . . and all the kanes . . . and money ratione 
ferchani belonging to the lands Kinkell and Dyce." Just as the Minster 
claimed ecclesiastical prerogatives over the Mairtown, so the Mair was in 
the enjoyment of temporal privil^es over the Kirktown, a name which in 
the sixteenth century, and probably long before, was no longer attached 
exclusively to the township originally assigned to the Minster, but was 
evidently given to the carucate, or half-carucate, of land made over as 
glebe t'> the vicarage.^ 

Such was the Scottish thanage, such the early English shire ; a dis- 
trict reckoned at twelve townships, and eight-and-forty ploughlands, or 
davochs, and either placed under the superintendence of a royal deputy, 
or else made over to a leading magnate ; whilst in things ecclesiastical, 
it was under the superintendence of a greater or lesser Minster. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the institution, whether it is known 
as a thanage or a shire, was peculiarly confined to this side of the 
Channel, for it is traceable, even in its minutest points, upon the Con- 
tinent, and particularly in France, as may be gathered from the following 
examples, a few amongst many : — In a charter given to Abbeville by a 
Count of Ponthieu, it is laid down that, if a question about chattels should 
arise between members of the guild {jnris-, or between a member and a 

* Antiq, Aberdfen (.SpAldiog Club), vol. i, pp. 250. 261, 571, 575, 570. 577 : RobeitsckD*t 
Index, p. 121, 127. 
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stranger (non-Jure), appeal should be made ^^ad vicecomitem meum vel 
ad d^inum vicecomitcUus illiua " — to the reeve or the lord of the shire, 
or barony — and thus the county of Ponthieu must have been sub- 
divided into vicecomitatus, or shires^ either placed under a deputy of the 
Count, or made over to a baron or lord in dependence upon the Count 
or King. When Guy and Ivo, joint Counts of Amiens towards the 
close of the eleventh century, laid down various regulations against the 
exactions and violence of Viscounts and their officials, they concluded 
with an injunction that none should venture to deprive the church of 
St. Mary and St. Firmin at Amiens of " our portion in the shires of 
Dureville and St. Maurice which we have made over to them — nostras 
partes vicccomitatus de villa Duri et Sancti Mauricii;'' evidently in 
allusion to a grant of all their prerogatives over the viscounties in ques- 
tion, " saving the rights of the freeholders," through which the church of 
Amiens became *' dominus vioecomitatus." About twenty }rears before 
this time, or in 1069, Baoul Count of Amiens, with all the '' milites 
totius Conteiensis honoris," resigned at the instigation of the bishop 
*' ex multis que possidebam . . . potestatem quam vicecomites in terris 
predictorum f rntnini exercebaut ; ' so that in the ecclesiastical posses- 
sions of the brethren of St. Firmin within the boundaries of the Honor of 
the Chateau de Conty, the vicecomes and the miles, or reeve and free- 
holder — for the freeholder within an Honor was invariably a mileSy or 
military tenant — had certain rights which were waived or abrogated by this 
charter, just as the property of the Priory of St. Andrews, within the shire 
of Haddington, was similarly relieved from the interference of thane or 
freeholder by the charter of David. On either side of the Channel, 
therefore, the leading principles of the system were identical or very 
similar, and the shire could be made over to the equivalent of an Eorl, 
or retained under the superintendence of a Reeve or Mair. In either 
case the rights of the freeholders were inalienable, unless by special com- 
pact ; whilst the unprivileged inhabitants of the dbtrict, representatives 
of a population originally servile, or of alien race, rendered their services 
and made their payments to the person, whether an official or an absolute 
proprietor, who was appointed to receive them by the supreme overlord.^ 

1 MonuwttiM de tlliMtoire du Tiers Etat. vul. i. pp. 19, 23, 40. The ?ariouB rights ot 
Overlord, Deputy, and Proprietor, tre well illiistrated by certain resifi^tiona contained in the 
Chartulanr ot Itodon. Alan Count of Bretagne, in 1040, wai?ed all cUim to Ottaloer in tho 
lands of tne Abbacy of St. Saviour, *' illam scilicet partem que . . . principibus solvi consue- 
vcrat,*' forbidding hit oflScials to enter the lands of the Abbacy to exact it. Eudo the Vice- 
comes, in 1092, " condonavit waloria totius sui honoris," or all the part belonging to his 
office, his sons consenting to the resignation. The Oualoer was the Droit d'anb^e, the Dana 
arf of the North, or the right to the property of a deceased alien ; and fifty years elapsed before 




in the Ji(H)k of Deer of similar rcHignations of the rights of king, monnair and Uxihach, but in 
the France of the eleventh century, the power of the king was too weak to claim his " share " 
from the Counts of Bretagne and similar magnates. 
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The introduction of the Hundred-court, in England, as upon the 
Continent, must have gradually obliterated, as far as it penetrated, all 
recollection of the lesser shire. The smaller court amongst the free- 
holders was swallowed up, as it were, by the greater, surviving only in 
the court-baron of the Gtesith-socn. Much in the same way the old 
county-court or Folc-moot, in which the Ealderman and the Bishop 
presided tmce in the year, vanishes in some indistinct manner between 
the court of the royal iusticiaries and the later county-court of the Vice- 
comes or Sheriff, which arises in its place, and was held three times a 
year as a Burh-gemote in the leading burgh of the district. After the 
reign of Athelstan, or about the middle of the t«nth century, the King's 
reeves were no longer enjoined to hold their courts twelve times in the 
year, nor were they any longer bidden to assist in the hue and cry with 
their Mannung. Their duties and their courts were alike transferred to 
the Hundred's-ealdor, a different character from the military leader, 
known under a similar title in an earlier stage of society. He was 
elected, indeed, by the freeholders instead of being appointed by the 
sovereign, differing from the earlier Scir-gerefa as the Decanus from the 
Tungreve, but he was chosen from the same class ; for every freeholder 
belonging to the community was by this time either a thegn in direct 
dependence upon the sole sovereign in Mercia and the South-country, or 
holdiog of him in socage in the Danelage. In the regulations of the 
Hundred, ho^'ever, the remembrance of the lesser shire seems to have 
been still perpetuated in the rule laid down that every Tything was 
bound to clear itself by the oaths of its Decanus and two true men, and 
of the Decanus and two true men from the three neighbouring Tythings, 
the jury of twelve thus jointly representing the united oaths of four 
Tythings or a lesser shire, the twelve Doomsmen of the Godord. Such 
is the latest glimpse afforded amongst the community of England of the 
once Pagan subdivision of the Gtxlord, though it survived for some centu- 
ries later amongst a similar class in Scotland as the thanage. Wherever 
the Hundred-court has failed to pjenetrate, and the county still represents 
the original province, Gktu or Thiufada, divided as of old into Wards or 
Quarters, the lesser shire may still be occasionally distinguished in the 
next very variable subdivision, though only under its ecclesiastical name 
of Parish ; whibt in its later phase of Forty-hides it yet retains a nominal 
place in the land-measurement of England as the Barony.^ 

' Lea. Conf, zi. ; oomptre Scotiand under her Earljf Kinas, toI. ii. tp. p, p. 335. In 
the followinii: passage from Hincmar*8 Annalt (ad. an., 869) there seems an idlaaion to the 
Torbe and Centena : — ** De centum mansis nnom haistaldum, ct de mille mansis unnm caimm 
cum duobis bobis. . . . quatenus ipsi haistaldi castellum, quod ibidem ex lif^no et lapide fieri 

?necepit, excolerent et cnstodirent'* A hundred mansi would have been the equivalent of 
en-hides, a thousand of a Hundred-hides. The Uaistaldus was the liber mauKuarius, or Haga- 
stallr, the Hagerman of Low Saxony, and Miles agrarius of Widukind. The policy of the 
Frank king foreshadows, as usual, the policy rabsequentlj carried out in England by Alfred, 
and in Qtrmany by Henry the Fowler. 
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A. 



Bbhop 

AbuL I Fortiores ^ ^ ^^' ^™ ^^ ^'^'* = 200 lbs. = 40 bidet = Eorrs barony. 
Count J 




Abbot "I 

C^^ J ^•^^^"^ ^ 6 oz. from 200 cmU = 100 Ib^ = 20 hides = Lesser baronj. 

Vassas Dominicatus 

Abbess I Minores f ^ ^,^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^j _. 50 lbs. = 10 hides = King's-thegn. 
Vassus Dominicatuk} 

Vm*«- 1 «, from J ^ I oM«t;- J 25 lbs- ) /5 hides ) _ ) Medial-thegn. 

Vassi . loa.from}3^{ casati- j 15 lbs. } =t 3 hides } = 1 Norman fie? de hauberc. 

B. 

1 square louga ^ 1 torbe or tything. 

4 „ =4=1 shire or barony. 

12 „ = 12= 8= 1 hundred. 

3«) H =36=9=3 = 1 quarter. 

72 „ = 72 = 18= 6 = 2 = 1 shire or fylki. 

144 „ =144 = 36 = 12 = 4 = 2 = 1 thiniada. 

c. 

120 scillings = 1 carucato = 1 wealh. 
240 „ =2 „ =2=1 twyhyndman. 
720 „ =6 „ =6 = 3 = 1 sixhyndman. 
1440 „ =12 „ =12 = 6 = 2 = 1 twelfhyndman. 

A. 

This schedule represents the various classes of nobility, lay and 
ecclesiastical, amongst the Franks in 779. Only the Vassi Dominicati 
were, in reality, ass^sed according to the amount of mansi with which they 
were enfeoffed, for dues, rights, and privileges, more than actual land, 
made up the property of the highest class. Lowest utK)n the list, and 
after the Vassi Dominicati, Eing's-thegns or Barons, came the Vassi, 
Mesne-tenants or Vavassours. Besides these four classes there was the 
free community, small freeholders in allod or benefice down to the pro- 
prietor of half a mansus, the equivalent, apparentlv, of the highest 
servile holding. They were all more or less Hatstalai, Hagermen with 
a manerium, or homestead of their own ; though the true Haganstaller 
evidently held in b^eficc, and not in allod, for he was removable, and 
was gradually enclosed within walls as a burgher, exchanging the posi- 
tion of a milea agrarins for that of a miles urbanus. The priesthood, by 
right of office, were classed amongst the free community, the lowest 
ranking upon a level with the freeholder of half a mansus; and the 
negoiiaiortSy the chapmen and dustyfcet of our old laws, were necessarily 
free to " go where they willed." From the passa^ elsewhere quoted 
from Hincmar's Annals, it is evident that the servilis mansuarius ranked 
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first amongst the unfree tax-paying classes, and he was the equivalent of 
the Greneat or llushandman attached to the land, and irremovable from it 
Below him was the accola^ a stranger removable at pleasure ; and lowest 
of all the roan who combined with another to make up the necessary 
contribution for which the accola was liable by himself. All undcrneatli 
this clasB^ which may be supposed to represent the cotmen, were absolute 
slaves, without any property from which a penny could be wrung. 

B. 

The subdivisions of the province to which the name of Thxufada is 
given, for want of a better. It is not unlikely that the Gaii was once 
similarly divided. As the Franks reckoned ten men to the Turbe, and 
gave ten mansi to the Minster, so at a comparatively early time the Ten- 
hides divided into two lesser vills replaced m Southumbrian England the 
Twelve-hides or square leuga, divided into three townships. The 
Hundred, by degrees, was reckoned at five score, and the South-country 
hide shrunk into the half-carucate or Jugum ; and accordingly the Hun- 
dred in southern England b a much smaller measure than in the Mid- 
lands. It must be always borne in mind, however, that the Hundred 
applied to the free population of the district long before the land itself 
was measured out for the purposes of assessment. 

a 

The appanage and the wergild. In the South-country 1440 scillings 
represented 9600 deniers, or the value of 960 langenekres, a square 
leuga. In the North-country, a similar sum represented 20 lbs. of 16 
sol., the value of twelve carucates, each worth 20 ores of light-pence. 
In an early stage of society the test seems tolerably accurate. The old 
Frank wergild of 600 solid! , for instance, reckoned by the early standard, 
gives 24,000 deniers, representing the value of 200 casati, not an unlikely 
appanage for the original Antrustion or Yassus Dominicatus of early 
times. But as the power of the sovereign increased, and the state of 
society in which a man was born with a claim upon an appanage in 
accordance with his own valuation passed away, the value of the wergild 
remained stationary, whibt the holding fluctuated with the variations of 
the time. From that time there ceased to be any necessary correspon- 
dence between them, and in the Sachsenspiegel the wergild is reckoned 
at the standard of the Caroline a<]^, the smallest Schoppenbar-freeman 
being valued on a footing with the Fiirst and Freyherr, whilst their appan- 
ages were widely different. The commencement of such a change is 
traceable from a very early time in England, for when the legal value of 
the hide was worth 6 lbs., the wergild of 1200 scillings, or 25 lbs., 
would have corresponded with the ap[)anage of the medial-thegn, or five 
bides instead of ten. A similar process is deserving of remark amongst 
the Welsh, for the Galanas of the Breyr, reckoned at 40 lbs. of 16 sol, 
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doubles the early wergild of the North-country Twelfhyndman. The 
taeogy when he took land of the king, was bound, by Welsh law, to pay 
60 pence for every rhandir of 16 erw — 80 deniers, or five for every acre. 
The penny-gavel in Kent was once exacted in half-sceatts, as has been 
already i)ointed out, giving to the acre in Kent a value otfive deniers. 
Assuming then that this payment represented the value of the land " by 
the old valuation" — that it was a fixed payment handed down from an 
earlier time — as there were 64 rhandirs in the maenawl, the **old valua- 
tion " of the appanage of the Breyr would have amounted to (6 X 64 = ) 
16 lbs., or 20 lbs. of 16 eol., the same as the old North-country wergild. 
The cow was the standard of valuation in reckoning the Galanas, which 
rose as she advanced in price ; and she was probably reckoned, at one 
time, on a footing with the ox in the English laws, valued at a mancus, 
or 80 half-sceatts. In the LsBt of the first class amongst the Kentishmen, 
valued at 80 scillings, or 5 lb$>., may be seen the forerunner of the Ken- 
tish Gaveller, whose wergild was still reckoned at 5 lbs. in the reign of 
Edward i. The original Kentish Ceorl, assessed at 200 scillings, or 12 
lbs. 10 sol, was a totolly dififerent character from the Ceorl upon Gafol- 
land — the Twyhyndman on a footing with the Last of the first-class — 
corresponding rather with the Sixhyndman, though belonging to a difier- 
ent stage of society.^ 



V. 

Scottish MEASUREHENTa 

Before the introduction of the system of penny-gavel, in accordance 
with which the land was measured into carucates, or ploughlands, and a 
tenth of its estimated value paid to the overlord, the tenure of a pastoral 
state of society was Cornage. The herd was numbered, or the flock, the 
tenth animal was set apart as the prerogative of the king, or overlord, and 
little if any notice was taken of the extent of the arable land, or acreage 
under the plough, from which no tribute was exacted except in the 
shape of actual refection. In the agreement made at Windsor, in 1175, 
between Henry ii. and the representative of Boderic 0' Connor, the Irish 
king bound himself to acknowledge the superiority of his English 
sovereign by annually paying "de singulis x. animalibus decimum 
corium, placabile mercatoribus," ^ or a tenth of the revenue he derived 

1 The refipUtion tbont the taeog will be found in OcmncUtj etc., relating to Oreat Britain 
and Ireland, ?ol. i. p. 245 ; coiD|»are Werffildi in Scotland under her Early Kings, 

* Feed, Tol. i. p. 31. It matt be alwavs remembered, in calcnUting br the valae of the 
ox, or cow, that the same rule is applicable to an animal as to a metal ntandard of value ; and 
the introduction of the plonghland, penny-gayel, and other incidents of an apricultural system, 
iicted upon a pastoral state of society precisely as the introduction of a ^uld standard upon m 
silver currency— the earHer standard fell in Tafue. It will be found, I belie?e, that the amount 
of pasturage from which the tenth or twclRh animal was due, answered very closely to the 
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from hifl own demesnes, and from a similar tribute levied upon bis own 
people. Land-gavel was evidently, at tbat time, unknown in Ireland, 
and the cum, which grew in time into land-cess, was still collected in the 
8ha|)e of cattle, or in the equivalent money-pavment known as Comage. 
NowUgdd, or Cornage, appears both as an obligation and as a tenure, 
in the Testa de Nevill, in the Boldon Buke, and in the Black Book of 
Hexham. It was the rent paid from his land by the Chrasmannus, or 
grazier, and the sole tenure known in Cumberland during the thirteenth 
oentury. Wherever there was no grass-land beyond the necessary 
amount required for the pasturage of the plough-oxen, and other stock, 
and for hay-land, no oornage was demanded ; and accordingly, it neces- 
sarily died out in every quarter in which the holding of the Geneat was 
limited to arable land, and to the mere amount of meadow required by 
a strictly agricultural system ; whilst it must have often disappeared in 
the tenth demanded from the ^neral valuation of the whole land. The 
vill made over to a thegn, for mstance, was assessed upon the hidage, or 
arable land ; but as long as he performed his obligations, and paid his 
tenths, the thegn might do as he pleased within the limits of a Bockuid- 
trht, except with the in-born Geneats, who were attached to the soil, and 
irremovaole. Cattle represented wealth in early days, or rather con- 
vertible wealth, when no market existed for the produce of the soil ; and 
that the thegn was wont to turn his land into pasturage may be gathered 
from the enactments of Ini*s Laws, by which the amount of land to be 
M\ in cultivatidh, by the Gesith who quitted his benefice, was strictly 
laid down. Similar regulations a^nst leaving benefices waste, or in 
{lasturage, will be found in the Capitularies, and " to live like a grazier/' 
or to turn arable land into pasture, continued to be a reproach cast upon 
some of the great English landowners at so late a period as the sixteenth 
contury. 

Jjaiid-gavel must have superseded Comage in Southern England at a 
very early period, obliterating all recollection of the primitive impost as 
a royal prerc^tivo, or public tax ; but under the name of Nowt-geld, 
the earlier trioute continueii to be paid throughout the northern counties 
long after the Norman Conquest, at which epoch it was still traceable in 
:^Hiie quarten^ as the equivalenl of the public land-tax. The two ores of 
sixteen [H^nce. for instance, which were paid to the king from the Lan- 
caiiliire caruoate« a sum that can in no way be made to adapt itself to 
the agricultural monsurement* evidently represent the Scat-penny levied 

lliMKjjClkUiiJ. ** IViM cttHKAlau K-<«m. Ktlzcet xx. b>.->T«ii,*' occur* is a c]itft«r 1 1 htimg to 
burv :^ KJwu»a«. lUwa ^Tth JoM \*H{Iict. Ck^ri. i% r^rri. — Haniv. p. 2:*^ : the 



t^NTiMifilM Kmu* «tkWbi)t aa««vniu to * p«Manc» Ry te n bead c( aiiit. A tim'W 

ask! v>NUHsi K» t« A *:A34*ri. la i&rf Lav* cI AtibeiftUf. i^c •'"tfir.of. :i:« . x U vm^ve^ a: a 
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upon the stock, instead of upon the assessed valuation of the land, or the 
worth of the tenth animal in money. Amongst an agricoltural popula- 
tion the ox was the prominent beast, for he helped to draw the plough ; 
but in a pastoral state of society he was of comparatively little use except 
as a mart — to be eaten — and his place was usually taken by the cow, her 
standard of value, apparently, avera^ng for a considerable period twelve 
scillings, varying with the fluctuations of the actual coin in use. In 
scillings of four Tight-pence the value of the cow was represented by the 
two ores of sixteen sterling pence, paid as comage from the carucate in 
Lancashire, a relic of the time in which the wergild of the North-country 
Twelfhyndman was reckoned at a hundred cows, or twelve hundreds of 
scillings. Beckoned in scillings of four sterlinj; pence, the cow was the 
equivcdent of three ores of sixteen, or four shillings, her valuation in the 
Laws of the Scots and Brets, in which the CrOy or wergild, of the Thane 
was assessed at a hundred cows, or twelve hundred scillings of four 
sterb'ng pence ; whilst in South-country scillings of fivepence she was 
worth three ores of twenty, her value in the Welsh codes. In Wales, 
however, she was evidently reckoned at an earlier period at half that 
sum, or at the mancus, which was the legal value of tne ox in Athelstan's 
Laws, when the horse, rated at a pound in the Conqueror's time, was only 
assessed at half a pound. When the Mercheta muUenim was compiled 
her value had risen in (Gotland to six shillings, but your was her standard 
in the laws of William the Lion and his son, and a similar price was 
given for her in Ireland in the twelfth century ; for the tribute of 140 
head of cattle, due from Ossory to the Cowarb of St Columb«i, was com- 
muted in 1161 for a payment of 420 uinges of pure silver, giving a value 
of three uinges, or ores, of silver, to each animal. The Irish uinge, 
calculated in lighter pinginns, at this time still represented the current 
** ore of sixteen," and the legal value of " the cow " during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and probably the eleventh, may be taken at 
four English shillings, for Scotland, Ireland, and the northern counties 
of England. 1 

The agricultural measurement in Scotland upon which the regium 
gildum was levied, payable alike from ecclesiastical and secular lands, as 
may be gathered from a charter of William the Lion, was the Plough- 
gate, or carucate of 104 acres. It was divided, as in northern England, 
into eight oxgates, two as usual making up the ordinary farm-holding 
known as the Husbandland, the name by which similar holdings were 
known throughout Northumberland. The equivalent of the ploughgate 
in northern ikotland was the Davoch, a large pastoral measure equal in 
actual extent to four ploughgates, or in the same proportion as the suling 

* A. F. i/. 1161. The origintl difference between the cnrrency in England tud in 
Ireland is still traceable in the sixteenth century. By the Compoeition of Connaught, in 1585, 
it was nnranged that certain serricet, and imposts, should be commuted by the payment from 
every uuarter of land, containing 120 acres, " that bears either home or airne,' ten •hillinffs 
Englisn, or an Irish marc. Hence 120 sterling pence were equal to ICO Irish pence, wt% 
in the old proportion of the Caroline penn^ and Meroringian denier, or Irish screap«] 
Irish pinginn would have paated for a farthing. 
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iiiul tho iuK^ini, iho largo old hido of 240 acres, and the lesser measure ol 
r>(), which iHtc^unc tho ordiiuirv bide for agricultural puq)ose8 in latei 
tinioM. In courno of time tho Davoch seems to have been calculated, as 
II moaMuro of land, at four ploughgates ; but it appears to have beei 
originally nvkonod, like tho suling, as the equivalent of a ploughland 
and divided into eight oxgatcs ; for, by a regulation in the Regian 
Miyvsiafem^ no husbandman was liable to heriot unless be held, at the 
UviNtv tho eighth ])art of a Davoch ; and the ordinary amount of the 
kirktown, or glolH> assigncel to the church, in Morayshire and north 
OAStorn &x)tland, was a half-ilavoch. In either case the equivalents o 
tho oxgato and half ploiighgatc of south-eastern Scotland are plainli 
tnictM\bTe.» 

From A docreo of Exchequer, dated in 1585, in which it is laid dowr 
tliat *' thirtotMi acres oxtendis and sail extend to ane oxgait of land, am 
four oxgait oxtondis and rail extend to ane pund land of auld extent' 
Mr, Inne« has shown that tho valuation of the ploughgate of old^extent 
or, in other words^ acei>nling to the estimate of the thirteenth century 
was rtvkonetl at two |M>unda, a siuu that can in no way be adapted u 
tlio acrvage. But in the reign of William, ami at the time when th< 
x'aluation aivonling to * the antd extent" was taken, two pounds, o 
thirty on*s of sixt^Mipenco, reprvecnted the legal value »'f tei* ci^w?, om 
of which evidently went to the king; and thus the Scat-penny wa 
originally leviixl in Siviland upon the stock* in acconiance with tb< 
ou»tom :^^ long pivxulent throughout northeni Engl.ind« remainim 
attaohoi) to tho land as tho c ivrilyrniv, or prerogative of the overlord 
Wricil in tho form of ivniage instead ot land-gavel, long af^er the agri 
iniltunil s\>tem of measurement had replncetl the pas:o:uL Unier t':.< 
name vM *• the Fortv-shiliinc land of old extontr the rlou^hsate was lh< 
\Higtual qu.'iarioativM; tor a vole in tho cwmtie* of Soctlird ; and uf«?: 
tho principle of tiio F *rty-*hillin^ fneohMd in Esglacd. wLioh nrcre 
!^*u?* tho Tof.th jYir: o: .-in ol.i /"?*•: *ai mdiiis. or ku;j:r.:'*-:\5e of '3j lU 
ol U:;d, ::.v» p> t^h^to oriclT:a!!v rvi^rvsor.te^l the :or.:h rar: cf i>.» Ib«; 
o« !a::d or i-: a hin^rv ^:" :cr. hi.ies. Ths* ex.w:Iv :.L1:^ w::h :h< a^ 
K^r wenr^M of :ho ThAve ir. :ho Lav? o: the S>-j? .mi Fr^:^ whii w^i 
rtvtor-ivi a: a h:u:.ir\M vV«^ or tr.r^v hin-irv-i c:^* .:* six:ctcr*ro.>r, th- 

h\\c^ Th::> ::: N.vcl*r*l a5 wv". js* ::i Erjrvsr*. An«: ". WiI--<^ xh, 
wvcx"" •• *:>i 5hv a:? .trjLr: «'?^ ^"•-■v i". tVMr: c r^sr*. --Ito."*: ; Iz. Nx^ 

X ■;■ ;'•■■'■ S" • . • . : .-. •.> " ~ r- "■-:...■■• ?;.-—; • ."^ ••r-r 

itm^r •■ » I • •■»i'% • w* ■ »%" .L.' ' ..' . — i^ — " "' 1-' •*■■ 'z.- " 1-aj r •;_■ 

' *. » * i.« : l' » • .^ :,rw*?. '^ ' — "... ; ■ -ai.kim 

•-;■ •'. -fc r.' -.%.* . : > ■ .- >■.».' i .• •• . ■ u* i .- - c-j. 

■ - •".--. .Vv» I. :. • ' 
""* I r i' "» <» vci» ^ " I ■• "K ■ . <w ..■•-■::■*"• • .•; :.*.*»»: 'i^ " ^uac : 

i;.i.t i-^ ■ ■. Vb* :"^'^-."»' .■.■i-»i : .— ,*^...: ■ . "^ . .i : .. i -^' .^ . ..; , '*.* 
» . • "> ■ -4 
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Many passages in the older Scottish laws go far to confirm the identity 
of the Ten-hides and the Barony. Three vills seem to have been gener- 
ally reckoned as a Visnet, or neighbourhood. No frith was allowed, by 
old English law, to the thief, if the sufferer proclaimed the robbery in 
three tuns. If the judge of a G^richt was not to be found when an 
offender was taken in flagrant delict, the case might be dealt with 
summarily, according to old German law, by a temporary Gk)graf, chosen 
by the inhabitants of at least three Dor/en. After the dog that could 
worry a wolf was ranked in value the dog that would follow, and hold 
to the chase after him, through three Dor/en. The triple oath of 30, 
36, or 42 men, represented the joint oaths of three viUs^ or a neighbour- 
hood ; over 35 men (or 3 x 12) constituted a Here by Ini's Laws ; and 
an attack upon a house by (3 X 14, or) 42 men raised Heimzuhty or 
housebreaking, by Bavarian law, into Herreita^ a harrying, or levying of 
war — the numbers in each case representing the levee en masse of Oiree 
villa^ or an entire neighbourhood. By early Scottish law the '' Sequela 
trium baroniarum " constituted a visnet, and the *' Proportio trium baro- 
niarum " is explained to mean '' the seneschal and four leal men of the 
vill or toun," the same personages as the Tungreve and four men of the 
vill who appeared in tne absence of the Baro regis, or of his Dapifer, 
according to King Henry's Laws, and who were the equivalents in a 
G^ith-socn, of the Borhs Ealdor and four men of the Borh in the Kentish 
Tything. Thus the Scottish barony of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies seems to have answered to the Ten-hides, or large vill forming the 
third of a Visnet ; the holding necessary to confer the rank of KingVthegn, 
or tenant in capite, whose equivalent was the ordinary Baro regis, or 
leaser baron, of King Henry's Laws, and the holder by homage of ten 
mansi in the Empire during the corresponding period.^ 

^ Leg. Ethel, iii. 15; Tni. 13; Sack. Spieg. bk. i. 65; Pertz, Leg. vol. iv. p. 23, 24; 
Leg. Will. 21, 32 ; Stat. Alex. ii. 5, 6. The custom of clearing the Tything by the joint 
oatus of fonr Tythiogs, or an old shire, appears in the Confessor's Laws, in the section treating 
of the North-country Teumantale, and evidently refers to that part of England in which the 
recollection of the Iwelve-hidcs and early shire lingered the longest. Tliere is no allusion to 
the practice in the Laws of Kine Ilenry, which treat almost entirely of the custom of the 
South-country, where the Ten-hidcs and Fortv-hides had obliterated all recollection of the 
earlier system, the Tungreve, or Borsealdor, ani) his four companions, representing apparently 
the half of a South-country Tithing, or Ten-hides. The Scottish barony seems to have re- 
sembled the Baronia, or Ten-hides, of these I^aws. In the Testa de Nevill, treating of pro- 
perties dependent on the king, the title applied to the ordinary feudal holding is always 
Baronia. The tenure of Hepbalc, for instance, long held in thanage for the annual payment 
of 50 sol., was chang^ by John, and Ivo Taillubois held it for the service of a knight, as the 
barony of Ilephale [T. de N. p. 393). The charter of Henry i., however, freeing tenure per 
loricam from its earlier obligations, never penetrated into Scotland, and the obligations seem 
to have been commuted for a money-payment, known as Blanche Kane^montj paid in Blank, 
and not by tale ; equivalent to a sterling cnrrcncy, or of the full value. Hence the Scottish 
feudal tenure of *' Ward and Blench.** The 40 sol. paid by Odoard the vicecomes, and subse- 
quently by Amulf the knight, in lieu of all service from the vill of Swinton, represent Blanche 
Kane, and Amulf, as a knignt, held Swinton as a barony " by Ward and Blcncli.'* In consequence 
of Magna Charta the whole of the English baronage, who were not summoned as, or created. 
Peers of Parliament, were gradually merged in the commonaltv, and were obliged to be cont^ 
with the title of ^^iVf, Iwlonging originally to the freeholder with 10 lbs. of land, who 
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A great change appears to have come over Scotland in the coarse of 
the fourteenth century. An Act was passed daring the reign of James 
II., in 1457, "anent the setting of landis in feu-ferme/' which seems to 
have remained a dead letter for another fifty years, perhaps in conse- 
quence of the untimely death of the King in 1460. It was not allow- 
able, before the passing of this Act, for tenants in '' Ward and Blench * 
to sublet their lands in feu-farm, the Crown itself being restricted from 
such a coarse in royal demesnes. Yet the charters of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries abound in references to feudo-firmarii^ who appear 
to have formed the bulk of the free tenantry in thanages and shires, 
under the thane and sheriff; and, in a fragment of old bnrgh-law, the 
fen-farmer is distinguished from the Malar ^ or ordinary free-tenant at 
rent, pointing to the retention of the early tenare amongst the burgher- 
hood. By another Act, passed in the same Session, tenants of the Crown, 
holding less than 20 lbs. of land, were relieved from attendance on 
Parliament, for hitherto ''every man of lawful age, holding lands in 
capite of the Crown, however small his freehold, was bound to give suit 
and presence in Parliaments and Greneral Councils, under a certain 
customary fine, or unlaw' in other words, the small^ freehold.T, who 
was a tenant in capite, was a member of the baronage, and his tenure 
was of the strictest fendal character. The very system of law appears to 
have undergone some sort of change, for the Parliament of James i., 
held in 1425, ordered " that sex wise and discrete men of iikane of the 
three estates ... sal ee and examyn the bukes of law of this realm, that 
is to say, B^am Majestatem and Quoniam Attachiamenta," books to 
which not the slightest allusion is ever made in any of the earlier laws. 
The earliest copies of these works seem to have l)een written towards the 
close of the fourteenth centurv, bv which time a Scottish edition of 
Glanville's treatise and the Civil Codes had eradicated the recollection, 
or supplanted the use of the earlier customary law.^ 

Before this time, inanest was made in shires and thanages, as well as 
in baronies and king's demesnes ; and, as in the England of a certain 
period, the county was divided into Hundreds and Gesith-socns, so in 
Scotland the Sheriffdom was made up, at that time, of Thanages or 
Shires, and Baronies. The lesser free-tenant in the southern shires was 
the Drcmjy for some of the earlier mandates of David i. were addreaseil 

booihl to ten-e in fbll armour, nr u an Armtger; whilst in So>:!anJ eTrrr tenant in capite. 
InUing in Ward anJ bWnch, continoed to be rvckooed as a lUn.->n, an 1 vat known a« the LotrJ. 
A^n, the Sutnte of i^I-iwanl i.. b/ patting a stop to the sQbdiTi*i.>n of manon. jpr«- rented the 
•xtenfion of manorial ri^tt, such as the Court baron, to min::te pn-|peri:es, whust uj kimiUr 
enactment prevented thi* multipara: ion of " hrriiors* conrts '" :a S: :'...n-. 

* A^CL FarL il-»rf . .UmfS i., 1425. sec. 10. Jame^ ii.. 14.'^:. »ec. i:i. 21. I..., t.v. i. p. 41. 




rvpr 

code »'! eAri:-r ;:=:f*. M ir\y I't ;be c. is je«, genera! 15 a»cril*^i : .• the s^rn* of M il x !a: Tan uore. 
wMv in rea.;:^ irtr^-ia^e^J in the f.»urte-i:h oenturr, when a j-eat deal of wLat has p^sM^ fvr 
bi^torr in SwvtiacI wx* alto compoa^I. 
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to the Thegns aud Dren^ of Lothian and Teviotdale, just as the Bishop 
of Durham " greteth well all his thanes and drenghs of Ealandscire and 
Norhamscire;'' whilst in northern thanages the Thegn and Dreng were 
represented by the Mair and Feudo-firmarius. The Dreng, the equi- 
valent of the Liber mansnarius amongst the Franks, was the military 
tenant of a certain stage of society, the original miles, cnecht, or military 
follower of the G^thcundman attached to the land. He was still trace- 
able amongst the tenantry in the northern Palatinate in the twelfth 
century, though in a comparatively subordinate position ; for in the 
Boldon Buke he is generally represented as the holder of a carucate of 
land, performing the /bt^r^A part of the service and utware of a Dreng ; 
so that originally the full Dreng was in possession of /our carucates, 
a small township, or the holding of a cnecht. Like the ordinary hus- 
bandland, his holding was liable to all the obligations of base-tenure, but 
he and his family were personally free, the Dreng only attending the 
hunt, riding on the errands, and performing the utware, or military 
service, of his overlord. He seems to have been the equivalent of the 
Haistaldus, Hagerstaller, or Hagerman, amongst the Franks and Saxons, 
a hereditary tenant in /ee-farm, bound to military service, and personally 
free from the obligations of his farm-holding, which were performed by 
his dependants. A similar character seems traceable in the Badman, or 
Badcnecht, of Southumbrian England, a relic apparently of that stage of 
society in which the Twelfhyndman, Sixhynaman, and Ceorl bound 
to military service — the yeoman, not the husbandman, — preceded the 
King's4hegn, Medial-thegn, and Less-thegn.^ The knight, his sod, the 
holder in knight's-fee, and the holder by charter and free service in any 
way, or by fief de hanberc — such were the classes entitled to the privileges 
of gentle birth in the Scotland of the thirteenth century, without being 
numbered amongst the greater nobles, privileges from which '' Firmarii 
de rusticis nati " were excluded. Hence the tenure in fee-farm was not in 
itself ignoble, where the property was held " by charter and free service." 
In the Council held at Inverness in 1220, for the purpose of levying fines 
upon all who had failed in attending the host during the campaign 

* Chart. CM. xcix., c. ; Boldcn Buke, Ap. Iviii. The two classes entitled by birth to land 
in Northurobria, according to ])eda*8 letter to Egbert of York, were the " filii nobilium et 
militam emeritoram/* the none of Gesithcnndmen and Drengs ; for had the miles emeritus been 
a KingVtheen, he would hart* been Twelthynd and Qcsithcund ; eren the Less-thegn reliered 
his father's land with 40 sol., the Twelfhyndman's fine. A tenth of his wergild was exacted 
from the Twelfhyndman for neglecting the Fyrd^ the 120 scillings which reappears in the 
40 floL paid as scatage. The Ceorl was fined 30 scillings, the 10 sol. paid for castle-ward — 
burh>service — which gives his valuation at 800 scillings, answering in Mercia to 5 lbs., the 
werfpld of the liondim burgher, amongut whose fraternity no candidate with the taint of 
Tillemage could be enrolled. Ileory the Fowler, according to Widukind (lu i. c. 35), " ex 
agrariis militibus nonum quemque eligens, in urbibus habitare fecit . . . cirteri vero octo 
seminarent et meterent, frugesque colligfrent nono, et . • . concilia et omncs (^onvcntus atque 
convivia in urbibus voluit oelcbrari.** By a similar course, the agrarii militei in England had be- 
fore this time been enrolled as Burh-thegns, and Bnrh-wara, and the vestiges of the old Drengaze 
tenure are traceable in many of the burghs in Domesdav — Shrewsbury for example — the 
barRKSses of Lancaster Ix'ing freed *' de secto molendini, de arura, et aliis servilibus «* 
tndinibiis," reaping the King's crops amongst them, by a charter in 1199. — Bot. C' 
2Wti, p. 26. 



kpt^^M /A'/m*^) M ,V>^ V>*f tMifiwMn k>ui^ rf -iie Cr:?»Ti were di*- 
(|^^j^v-/M>1 M t/>4ir^4/«^ M/ArAtf i4U*jgm^ ksa^'^ jc/i t:;a=ffii. the maoe- 
UhH4A t^0y/ /*:f/f^wcf/^>?i k^ t^r^ ogrtMTb ; tik^ tidcie. iik soo, and the 
^alUifh, ^4 U#^ l«w» /^ U#^ >y/>tA MtA ikeu^ hfMixg^ br GtATter, and liable 
Uf ^-^4444^ Mc#yi/A^ ^UUcfftiy ^fnm^mdut^ wtsh the kxught, bis sod. and 
Urn t^^UiMf U$ kui^$i\ \»^,^ // Um; Uiirt of Wiliiam and the Alexanders, 
It4*l/)ii (I// UhiiiUi mrf'yftf, YIm; kuifi^ti noakai fai< appearance, in the 
M^f^/Hi^fi Imwh //f U^f iUirUiftuUt century^ ufioo ao equality with the landed 
iffffl9Pt*t^4i$f Mow i\ni fiMfiiun '^ ^ greater baroo. He was onlj to be 
JN/liii'</t ifjf $1 \/ittfitii f4f kuinUin and iusrtitlitarj freebolders by charter, the 
' khiiiUU nui\ ittinifn^ of iU*s (ujrnmjKmdinff period io England " £rly8, 
imouftit niui fnari/n" muiU wan Wjrntoun's idea of the aristocracy ot 
l4ii|jliMi4l Hi Umi tiMiii of thif Norman Conquest ' and in attendance upon 
lliM yHillilMl AloNaiiilitr of Hc^iiland whon, at Christmas in 1251, he met 
Mmi MfiglUh Wtiiiry iti York, wore "multi cequepollentes militibus," 
IMiKiMilliig !,<» I'liiiii of Nunictnni Mtttiiding to accompany their sovereign 
nil iiimihJihin III' nUiU%t Ihouith not numiliers of the baronage. Thus a 
lillMCgllMiiiiHi Im iilitiiihiMi ot ilio gornis of a land-holding community in 
HiMiLhuiil miriiiu I ho M\iun of tho Aloxandom ; in the following century, 
IMilliiiiu In lr»iiH*Hl)ln oxoopt tho Imronngo and tho burgherhood ; and the 
HimiUImTi kiiiuhl, lut longer a Vuvawtour, is the knight of chivalry.^ 

KviM.vlhrMg iip|U)(ti*N to have lM)en Hubonlinate in the Scotland of the 
ItiuittHMiih ooiitury to tlio iviUNiiou {or inde{)endence, knight service 
mHuirdiiitfl^Y ivphuHHi tho tHirtior tonuro of the shire or thaoage, which 
(ilily oiilml\Hi tho tiir Umam olHoiont ** Hoi>ttis)i service," containing nostipu- 
IhIIou \tu Iho HubJtH^t of arum and anuoiir, and the smalle^^t landed free- 
hohlov, U k% (oimmU \A* tho Or\t\vu, lH\>ame a member of the baronage. 
Aw o\mu|^)o \^l tho v'hai^^ iu pr\^rwa is atiVmletl as early as 1323, in 
tho ti«u^«t\'V \vf iho laiuU v^f MouUu« in AtholK which had been held in 
tW lum\ \»t' tho Ah\H\\ \vt' IHiufonuUne bv IVivid de Hastings, to Niel 
l^H^I^Ml Hud hm \^it\^ Mary )UrtKV« to W held by homage and the 
auu^^'^l )yv\ IUC4U vvt' tcu uui¥\>ei v^f sCerliu^ v>r a» a biinxiy held by ^ Ward 
auvt lUv'^cK ' A c)w>^u^^ M.vtii!i u^ hav^ akso taken place abouc the same 
|sm«>k( iu Uh' uiclhvsl v"! a4^*«sit^ UikL IHtrto^ the peaceful ret^n^ oc' 
Ihs' VU'\:40nU*4h U^^kI Iwisl ^' iucrvaMvl iu v;jjite^ iLic. as the i2i;!<^ioce of 
lUs' tS^v^l vXhicV a ^k'>^ ;v^*««idu\Ht$ v^' OhuTvh IaaJ;$ wuu$ ^efi on fixjfi in 
»4N*W \^ vNs^ v*^^{\N8si*,K^t v^« ihs^ ^v^sish dcr^ : a:?d :he nloasiea o« 
A^iUK^t^ vAva :u 1>.'TC\ b\vtcjusr ttik* tfai*N?.iri tVvm ^oa: cfme ot'eorie^ 
«ii^^%K>tU .4xNvvcMuv\»^ t^^iiov^sV >r;i!uti::oo« iic^vv^r^ v;iLy jipoiiM W the 

^i«v*4i,\i A' . v%. \ ;*j;. •v i:s»> -iv. A:t .iuitvial ^rtix ,i :ue >;uui<?eua7 ±»jm 

'4%u:*i\' x;<\'i*tvv\ . \.\^'u» ;iiKU£tttu\ >iv.> io<r-n.*:i uc ^•tr-*:. ' V, 
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seems to have been again levied on a similar principle, perhaps on 
acconnt of the rapid depreciation in the currency, subsequent aids being 
voted in gross, and then apportioned out amongst the three Estates, the 
clergy, baronage, and burgherhood, according to the actual value of 
property at the time in the currency of the period — the Verus Valor 
which makes its first recorded appearance in 1366. In the following 
year, or after the tax had been collected, ten dwts. were deducted from 
the pound, and 352 pence were coined from the diminished weight, thus 
about equalizing the current pound with the marc by weight.^ 

From this time forward the assessment of the land seems to have 
ceased to correspond with the agricultural measurement, and to have 
been much in accordance with the actual value of property in the currency 
of the time, as had been the case for some time previously in England. 
The Merkland makes its appearance, perhaps because in Scotland, as 
well &s on the Continent, as soon as the current pound ceased to corre- 
spond with the standard of weight, it was replaced by the marc. In 
modern times, for a currency of base metal we nave learned to substitute 
depreciated paper. It was ordered in 1552 that a well-equipped soldier 
should be furnished from every " fourtie merk land of awld extent," by 
spiritual as well as lay lords, and wherever there happened to be '' sindrie 
portioneris" of lands within the shire, the sheriff has to join them 
together so as to make up a forty-merkland, the proprietor of the largest 
portion providing the man, the others sharing the expenses. The Forty- 
roerk land would thus appear to have answered to some recognised sub- 
division of the land, but it would be difficult to estimate its superficial 
extent, beyond conjecturing that it may have been the equivalent in 
Scotland of the forty lbs. of land which, after the opening of the 
fourteenth century, constituted in England the great knight's-fee. The 
poor knight^ or the Vavassour holding the appanage of a medial- thegn, 
may have disappeared at the same time in both countries. When it is 
recollected that the English knight's-fee is reckoned in the Testa de 
Nevill at from three to twenty-four camcates, so that a forty-shilling 
freehold, or the tenth of a fee, may have varied at its original standard 
between 36 and 288 acres, it will probably be admitted that any attempt 
to estimate the extent of the merkland in acres might be more ingenious 
than satisfactory.^ 

^Act. Pari, Scot. vol. i. pp. 121, 124, 140, 144. White sheep, ridiog-hones, and drawing 
oxen, were exempt from tax. Wool was a state monopoly, and in consequence untaxed. The 
Scottish system of warfare in the fourteenth century required a number of light-anned 
horsemen, as may be seen in the pages of Froissart, and the riding-horse was accordingly 



exempt* 

' Tnomson's nuioneai Jinmury, pp. ]», 4U. from a renuiot tne uordon prope 
in the last year of the sixteentn century, Mr. Innes has shown that in Badenocn tue ordinary 



lomson's ffittorieal Enmdry^ pp. 18, 40. From a rental of the Gordon property taken 



measurement was the Ploughgate, which was replaced in Lochaber by the Merkland. The 
Forty-merkland occurs in more than one instance in the latter district. It is curious to trace 
the g^radual progress of the royal power in these old measurements. The Ploughgate, and the 
Shire or Thanage, will be found all orer Scotia proper and the Lothians, but they do not 
appear to have penetrated into the Cumbrian province, Galloway, or to the castwsird of *^' 
Glen More. 
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VI. 
Irish Measurements. 

An occasional dijfficulty is encouDtered by the inquirer into the history 
and customs of the past in Ireland, which will be best exemplified by a 
few quotations taken at random from two works of much interest and 
value " In the said parishe are sixe gortes of glebe, whereof three 
gortes belong to the vicar, and th' other fower gortes to the keeper of 
the missagh.*" . . . '' To the church belonge three quarters, of which 
one ... is free to the herenagh . . . who paid out of the other 
three quarters, etc/' . . . '' In ordinary parishes the allowance of here- 
nagh land was four balliboes, or one quarter." • . . '' The quarter was 
one of the four component parts of the Ballybetagh, and contained three 
balliboes.'' Again, it is stated in the Registry of Clonmacnoise, as trans- 
lated by Duald Mac Firbis for Sir James Ware, that Cellach ''from 
whom are the O'Kellies, bestowed of small cells to Cluain, Killmeog, 48 
dales (that is to say, 48 dayes plowing, or as much as might be plowed 
of land in 48 dayes), .etc.," when, from another passage in die same 
Registry, " 24 dales in the Grainsey, and 24 dales in Koyllbelatha, t.e., 
a quarter in them both," it may be gathered that the Daie was a small 
measure of 48 to the Quarter. In the first passage we have the oonjeo- 
ture of the translator, in the second the explanation of the compiler of 
the B^stry. Fortunately we are not called upon to divide the gortes 
between the vicar and the keeper of the missagh, nor to settle the rent 
payable ''out of the other three quarters" by the herenagh; but the 
doubt will occasionally suggest itself, in connection with certain passages, 
as to whether they are the genuine productions of antiquity, or simply 
emanations from the fertile brain of a commentator.^ 

There is not a trace of any standard of agricultural measurement in 
Ireland before the English invasion. The firstlings of the flock and 
herd, the baptismal pinginn, and the anointing screapal were the prero- 
gatives usually claimed by the Cowarbs; cattle, horses, and screapals 
were collected by the Maers of the greater dignitaries on their circuits ; 

* ColtoD*8 Visitation^ p. 45, 65 ; Hy Many, p. 98, 15. In the opinion of the late Professor 
O^Cuiry, an authority second to none in everything relating to the ancient language and litera- 
ture of his native land, the Tain Bo Cuailgne affords an excellent example of the state of Ire- 
land at the period it is supposed to illastrate. About the opening of the seventh century, all 
^e poets in Ireland are said to have assembled, in order to ask each other about the poem in 
question ; but as none knew anything about it, and they thought it might be contained in a 
book that was said to have been earned off to Italy, it was agreed upon to search for the book. 
All further trouble, however, was saved by the appearance of the ghost of Fergus Mac Roich, 
whose existence in the Besh is placed in the century before the commencement of the Christian 
era. As one of the heroes of the Tain Bo Cuailgne, he recited the poem from beginning to 
end, and the ghostly narrative was written down by St. Kicran upon the hide of his favourite 
dun cow. Such is the authority for the poem as it exists, or did exist, in the Book of Leinster, 
a compilation of the fourteenth or fifteenth centur>'. What period of Irish history may it be 
supposed to illustrate ? 
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Scaithj or a measure ia every brewing of ale or mead, was exacted from 
the tenants of the vill ; and Boderic O'Connor acknowledged the supe- 
riority of the English King by payment of a tribute in cattle, or comage. 
Four centuries and upwards after the era of Roderic O'Connor the official 
fee or fine upon the nomination of an Irish '' captain '' was still reckoned 
and paid in cows. But the Seam of produce, the Thrave of com, and 
other similar offerings of an agricultural community, will be sought for in 
vain amongst the early Irish ; for Refection seems to have been always 
exacted in kind, a custom continuing in full force in the seveoteenth 
century, when the Archbishops of Annagh were wont to pass much of 
their time in moving about from one church manor to another — ^the 
parson supplying refection for the first night, the vicar for the second, 
the part of host on the third night falling to the herenagh, or hereditary 
tenant of the church lands. Bent was in those days bght, as an Irish 
halfpenny from every acre was considered a high standard for the Anii- 
quvs census ; but coshering, as of old, was extremely heavy. The only 
description of tenancy alluded to in the Senchus Mor^ as far as it has yet 
been published, is the " Stock-tenure" of the Saer Ceili and Daer Ceili — 
OiUieSy who were bound to take cattle from their lord, annually repaying 
a third of the produce of the stock as rent to the donor ; the tenure of 
the Cfebur, without the obligations attached to his arable land. Nearly 
every regulation in the Senchus has reference to Set, a word akin to the 
Breton oaout — ^le gros betail — as Mr. Stokes has pointed out Greens or 
plots of pasture or meadow land were to be set apart, and fenced for im- 

Eounding Set ; delays were granted in seeking them from a distance ; 
ut to land under agriculture and its measurement*), to its produce, obli- 
gations, and burdens, not the slightest allusion is to be met with as yet 
m the original text of the Senchus Mor.^ 

The Barony, the Townland, and the Quarter make their first appear- 
ance as agricultural measurements in Ireland some time after the arrival 
of the English invaders, the *^ Adventus Franoorum" of the charters of 
the early Plantagenets ; for in the few existing charters of native origin 
no recognised measure of land will be found. The carucata is the 
standard of reckoning, as a land measurement, that alone appears in the 

' The does of the Cowarbs will be foand in the Hp Many; their principal circuits are col- 
lected from the Annals, in the introduction to Colton*s Vinktiicn, The right of Scaith waa 
ffranted by Dermot Mac Murrogh to the Abbey he founded at Ferns in 1166, and by QtoSrj 
¥\Xz Walter to the Priory he esUblished at Kells in 11S3.— (Dtrmial!^ Man. toL vi. pp. 1142, 
1143.) A wide difference must be made between the text of tne senchus and the explanations 
of the commentators, who are occasionally sufficiently absurd. In the regulations for the 
" Green,*' for example, where cattle were sometimes to be impounded for several days, it is laid 
down in the text that it should " be level/' on which some commentator remarks, " that is, it 
should be arable land" thus impounding cattle in a ploughed field ! Again, in conformity 
with the regulations of the wide-spread custom, familiar in the old English laws as Ttam^ a 
delay of a certain number of days was allowed, in seeking cattle, according to the number of 
" Magh-spaces'* to be crossed, and a commentator explains the magh-space as " the distance at 
which the crowing of a cock, or the sound of a bell, can be heard." A delay of some days, 
therefore, was to m allowed in seeking for cattle beyond the distance at which a cock could be 
heard crowbg X-— (Senchus Mor, vol. u. pp. 13, 109.) 
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early charters of the En^^h kimzs ; the cnnicata was the measuremeot 
bj which the tax annnallr payable by the Iris*h ** captaia'^ was annriinJ ; 
and the recoUectioii of tbie Englirfi meaaore was perpetuated ander the 
cormpted form of Caretce. Its eqiuTalent in the nortb of Ireland, how- 
ever, seems to have been better known under the name of the SMihoe^ 
or Cow4an'i, generally containing either 60 or \2S) waesk, and thus 
answering either to the lesser, or the medioro. hide of England. The 
baIliboe« which is said to have been known in Monagfaan and Fermanagh 
as the Taie or To/A, seems to have been dirided in later times into three 
Stunnaghjf or *izths^ each sei^eLigfa containing twenty acres, the name of 
9uik pointing to some earlier time when the larger measorement readied 
the full standard of 120 acres, aoswering to the ordinuy Fngli&h cam- 
cate. The original Iri^h name tor the measure introdiiced by the 
English is ssud to have b^en Swreac^y or Six-hocse land, and the' Seis- 
aiagfa, or sixth, seems to hare been often koi^wn as the CopulAMnA — the 
Hoise-land. or sxth of a ploc^hland work:?ii by six horses, corresponding 
in theory with the Oxgang, or Borate, where the pIocu:h was sopposed to 
be drawn by eight oxen. In many parts cf the North three Balliboes 
went to the Qoarter, twelre to the Townland. and thirty Townlanda to 
the Barooyy reck**n^ as agricnltnial measuremenai *** According tn 
Irish authorities of respectable age,' writes Dr. Beer^sL ** each Tricdia-ced 
contained 30 Bailebi^ach<. eacE Bailefaiatacli VI Setsreachs, and earii 
Sei«reach six score acres of native measure ;* thus iientirring the Seis- 
reach with the carucate, the Bailebiatacfa with the Tweive^udes. or sooare 
Leuca, and the Tridia-ced with the Quarter, or Three^Hundreds of£ng^ 
laudl Whenever the Balliboe, ix ordinary standard measure of the 
north, was reckoned as only half a Seisreach. every other measurement 
must have shrunk in proportion.^ 

'* Which 4«) Ballixtts^ or townes. dee contame 10 quarters, amonnt- 
ingeto2| Ballifi^tagfas,' says the Ulster Isquisition in 1615, p)inting to 
the existeace of an<^her standard in the p rovince^ by which sL\tesi balli- 
boes wen; to the ballybetagh, giving to the latter, in theory, an extent of 
l*fiO. or l£r20 acngSL *' A quarter which conuyne:h 24*5 acres at the 
least, aad som more, let for 6s. Si, som l\«" SiL -l-i, and fewe for lOteL, 
none above, which they called AntiqHvm cnwvair wrote Bishop Mont- 
gomery to James i. The Quarter in this case c.iitaised four balliboes;^ 
and twelve seisdaghs ; and if it was divided as usual into three p»rtioDs» 
nch third would have nominally contained SO aoivs^ or a ballilK« and a 
■ ch, answering to the measure knc^wn as the T'*>uioh^ Thus the 




■f^i^AT* V- tAxt U*ii ;b-r:«oi:t.iT tiSfcvifcv.i, -F-^- tif-rfirt *i»»tr-:.c :. ;ii* *'Ai£U 
— Wart .llAni*.. xJi V. j.. ?2S. 
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lish south-country, the suliog of 160, and the half-suling or carucate of 
80 acres. It will be seen from the Incjuest of Limavaddy that, in 1609, 
the Archbishop of Armagh was *' seised of fee, in right of his arch- 
bushopricke, oi and in a yerely rent of twoe markes sterl. per ann. yssuinge 
out of the herenagh lands of Clonie contayninge one quarter/' *' Clow- 
ney contayninge 4 balliboes, or townes, which balliboes, or townes, doe 
containe 1 quarter,** says another Inquest held about the same time, thus 
giving sixteen balliboes to the ballybetagh in this locality ; whilst an 
entry in Swayne's Registry adds, '' Dominus Primas repepit pro quinque 
carucatia terrsa ... in Clonne cum pertin. 2 mara" Clone, "now 
called Clooney, is a townland in the parish of Clondermot, containing 
604 acres ;" so that it may be ^thered from these passages that the 
Carucate, Jive of which went to 604 acres, was an actual land-measure 
of 120, whilst the Balliboe was not necessarily in exact correspond- 
ence with it. The native measurement had, in reality, been handed 
down from a pastoral state of society, and adapted to the agricultural 
system introduced from England; for originally, Uke the Scottish 
Davoch, it was evidently a certain extent of pasturage, or, as the name 
implies, a canicata bourn} 

In Connaught the Cariron, or fourth of the Quarter-land, *' was com- 
puted at 30 native acres," identifying the Quarter with the Carewe, or 
ordinary carucate, and the Townland, or Ballybetagh, with the smaller 
English vill of four hides. Thus the Tricha-ced, as a measurement, in 
this part of Ireland, would have answered to an English Hundred of six 
score hides, or the third of an ordinary Tricha-ced in the north of 
Ireland. The Irish name of the Cartron has Ceathramhadhy pronounced 
OarroWy and it appears to have been the ordinary measure in Leinster, as 

^CoItoD*8 Viiitation, pp. 31, 32, 78, 117. '* In Ulster, Gonnaaght, Meath, Leinster, and 
Monster are contained 184 Cantreds, otherwise called Hundreds or Baronies, viz., in Leinster 
31, in Connaught 80, in Manster 70, in Meath 18, and in Ulster 35. In Ireland are 6495 
towns, Tis., in Leinster 930, in Connaoffbt 900, in Monster 2100, in Ulster 1050, and in Meath 
515. Ererj cantred contains 160 Rowlands of arable, besides the pasture of 300 kine in every 
town. Every Plowland oontaineth 120 acres.'* 8och was the report of the Commissioners for 
settling Connaoght in 1584, according to Sir James Ware {ffarrU, vol.ii. p. 22$). It occa- 
sionaUy does dotj for the state of Ireland in the pre-historic period, hot it does not agree with 
the Inqoisitions taken about the opening of the teventeentn century in Ulster ; and as the 
Utiar province had ignored the English authoritv from 1315 to the rei^ of Elisabeth, the 
native measurement is more likely to have retainea its original dimensions in that quarter than 
in Connaught. As a measurement, the Townland in Connaught in 1584 was only a third of 
the size of the Townland in Ulster, so that a Cantred of thirty Connaught Townlands would 
have been only eqoal to ten Ulster ballybetaghs. Whenever the latter was reckoned at 16 
balliboes, there would have been 160 balliboes, or ploughlands, in the Connaught Cantred. 
Some four centuries before the Commission in Connaught Ireland was divided, according to 
Giraldus, into five provinces, from which Meath was separated as royal demesne. Elach pro- 
vince was anbdivided into 82 cantreda which, with 18 in Meath, made up 176.— (Top. t[ib» 
Dis. iii. c. iv. v.) When Fits Stephen and Miles Cogan occupied Desmond, they divided 
between them the seven cantreds nearest to Cork, and put the remaining 24 to tribute, which 
with the cantmd retained by Henry u. under the royal authority, gives 32 to Desmond. — {Exp. 
HA. ii. 20.) The vague character of all such calculations is shown by the remark of the same 
authority, Uiat the Isle of Anglesey was only reckoned at three Cantreds, though it contained 
363 7V»/«.— (/(€r. Kamb. \l 7). 

K 
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well as in Connaught, though estimated at a variable amount of acres, 
but always reckoned as the foarth of a Quarter, or ploughland, measure- 
ments which in this part of Ireland would appear to have been identical. 
In Cavan the Ballybetagh was divided into Pints, Quarts, Pottles, 
GkdloDs, and Polls, a thoroughly English arrangement, and Marie-lands 
make their appearance in southern Ireland, answering apparently, in the 
same manner as the Balliboe, to the carucate, and evidently deriving their 
name from the ancient custom of cornage. The Commissioners in 
Munster, in 1589, thought that '' the tenants and pretended proprietors 
of the chargeable lands . . . should pay Shraughe and Matte to Her 
Majesty, as they did to Desmond \** Shraughe being explained to mean, 
" a yearlie rent in sterling money," Marte, " a yearlie rent of beef" The 
measurement known as a ploughland amongst the English of Waterford 
seems to have been familiar to the native Irish as the Marteland.^ 

It seems possible, even yet, to obtain a glimpse of the old pastoral 
arrangements of Ireland in the original name of the Ballybetagh — 4he 
(7ec2, or Hundred, thirty making up the Tricha-ced, as a nominal 
measure of land* Assuming the correctness of the early estimate, giving 
twelve Seisreachs to the Ballybetagh, each Seisreach, as the twelfth of a 
Oed^ reckoned at six score, would have represented a ten. The Seisreach, 
or some measure reckoned as its equivalent, seems to have been better 
known amongst the native Irish of the north as the Balliboe, or Cow- 
land, and in the wide grazing lands of the south as the Marte-land ; and 
as the name of Marte was applied to ^' Rent in beef," both balliboe and 
marteland may be supposed to have originally represented a carucaJta 
hofum^ or a pasturage for ten head of cattle, one of which was annually 
due to the overlord. The Irish measure, therefore, would appear to have 
corresponded in theory very closely with the Scottish plougbgate, as a 
carucata boum valued at 40 sol., or the worth of ten cows — for the valaa- 
tion of the animal at three oz. of silver appears from the passage in the 
Irish Annals, elsewhere quoted, to have been as much accepted in Ireland, 
in the twelfth century, as in northern Britain^ — and as the earliest land* 
measure traceable in northern Scotland was the pasturage known as the 
Davoch, so the Ced in Ireland may be supposed to have been an extent 
of pasturage for a hundred head of cattle, reckoned at six score, contain- 
ing twelve balliboes, or martelands. Thus the tenure of land in Ireland, 
before the Adventus Franconim, seems to have been identical with the 
early system of Cornage and Refection, so long traceable throughout 

1 Dr. Reeves, as aboTe, and j>. 472. The almoat identity lo soand between Cartwt and 
Camtno most hare occasionally introdaced confosion, and a similar remark may be applied to 
the Sheshrav^ke and the Sketkattahe* In course of time the Quarter became the bigheti 
land measure m ordinary use, and the Townland, like the old English Barony, haa long ceased 
to be a land-measure in any practical sense. 

' A. F. M, 1161. The Falaation of the cow is often given by the commentators on the 
Senchns, bat on a diffsrent pnncii)le altogether — so much for the milk, so much for the calf. 
The Ceili who received her from his overlord was bound to repay a certain amount annoally— 
rtmi as it were— which waa thus assesaed. The ram represents the hire rather than the pwr- 
eka$e of the animal 
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northern England and in Scotland. Beyond the English Pale the old 
system seems to have remained in full force long after it had become 
extinct and been forgotten both in England and in Scotland ; for when 
Donald O'Madden was made "captain of Sylnamkey, commonly called 
O^Madden's country/' he paid 80 cows for the appointment ; and by the 
anpreement between the King's Deputy and O'Carrol, chief captain of Ely 
O'CarroU, every captain was to pay to the King an annual rent of 12 
pence from every carucate, with 1 20 marts on nomination to his office— 
O'CarroU binding himself to deliver over to the royal officials " 120 good 
cows or marts/' by the festival of St. Philip and St. James.^ 

Some additional circumstances go far to confirm the correspondence 
of the Ced with the square Leuga, though it is not necessary to regard 
them as actual measurements identical in extent. The Ced. indeed, can 
hardlv be looked upon as a land measure, for the limits of a pasturage 
would not be defined by its superficial extent, but by its capacity for 
supporting stock. The Church-lands of Ireland were known of old as 
Termons and Herenagh-Iands, and though in lat^r days the name of 
berenagh-land seems to have been often applied indiscriminately to both, 
they were not in earlier days identical The right of sanctuary was 
originally attached to all Termon, though it may have subsequently 
be^me obsolete, and the proper title of the tenant of Terman was Corbe; 
in other words, wherever there was Termon, there had once been a 
Minster, and the land attached to it had been held by the Coivarh^ or 
representative of the first Abbot, generally a layman, or a married clerk 
in minor orders. The Herenagh represented the Advocate, or patron 
of the Minster, and the lands he held were originally the outlying pro- 
perty of the church, so to say, and not the mensal lands which, in early 
days, were actually cultivated by the monks or clerks, and were situated 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the home of the community, which 
alone was entitled to the privilege of sanctuary. Four Termons are 
mentioned in Colton's Visitation, " the corbe-land of Termonma^uyrke, 
alias Termanconnyn," containing sixteen balliboes ; the termon land of 
the church (of Ardstraw) . . . containing sixteen balliboes ; the termon 
of Aghadowy, extending over a ballybetagh, known in the reign of 
James i. as '^ the site of the late hospital, or termoe, of St. Gowry in 
CKane's country, with the adjoining four quarters," and the termon of 
Grangemore, containing tioelve balliboes. The extent of the Termon 

1 Hy Many^ p. 14S; Coltoti*B Fmta/km, p. 8. '* Beeves or Marts were rvserTed as rcut 
at the settlement of CJonnaaght in 1586.*' Each was reckoned at an Irish marc, or 10 sol. 
English correnoy, and as this sum was paid from *' erery quarter of land, containing 120 acres, 
that bears either home or come," the marteland is again identified with the caruoata bourn. 
The difference between English and Irish currency must bo always borne in mind, the latter 
long continuing to correspond with the old Ore or sixteen, and the liccht lb. of 16 sol. *' The 
Groat of London, York, and Calais passed for 5 pence in Ireland, and tne penny for 5 farthings 
in 1460,'* or exactly in this proportion; and the standard was still the same in the reign of 
Elisabeth.— irar<; (Harris), yof.it. pp. 76, 311, 213. The Irish shilling of Elizabeth only 
passed for nine pence in England ; in other wordsi the Irish penny was still reckoned as a 
icreapall— a little under its actual value. 
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waSy in all these cases, a ballybetagh, either of the ordinary or of the 
larger size, and I think it may be identified with the Leuga, with which 
the ordinary Minster was endowed, upon the opposite side of St George's 
Channel, and with the decern mansij which were given to a similar com- 
munity amonpt the Franks, in that Gaul from which Ireland seems to 
have derived her early system of ecclesiastical polity. Again, it may be 
noticed in the Hy Fiachrach that the Duihaid^ or inheritance, of the 
ordinary member of one of the ruling races who, though the head of a 
family, had no pretensions to aspire to a prominent position in his district, 
is frequently reckoned at a ballybetagh, occasionally more, but never less ; 
80 that the amount of land in question would appear to have corresponded, 
as elsewhere, with the appanage usually assigned, in a certain stage of 
society, to an ordinary member of the noble, or (Jesithcund, class, as well 
as to the ordinary Minster. Thus it seems allowable to conjecture that 
the Irish Ced, subsequently known as the Ballybetagh, was once a 
pastoral measurement, oontaining a number of cantcaUe boumy and 
representing the Termon, or endowment, of an ordinary Minster, and 
the appanage usually given to the Irish equivalent of the Welch Breyr, 
or Mabuchellwr, thus answering to the Leuga, the Ten-hides, and Uie 
Maenawl.^ 

In the earlf grants and charters of the English kings and their fol- 
lowers in Ireland, two of the native land-divisions are alone recognised, 
the Cantred, and the TJuoede^ a word explained in a grant of Theobald 
Fitz Walter as '' Theud sive f undum.'' Under a corrupted form it evi- 
dently represents the Irish DtUhatd or Du'aid— the inheritance; and 
** in thwedo Othothel " would, in later times, have been probably ren- 
dered, " in (yToole's country." The Cantred, or Tricha-ced, was usually 
held by the service of five knights, or as a feudal barony ; and the name 
of Barony, by which it was generally known amongst the English 
settlers, was evidently derived from this cause. To Hamon de Valoniis, 
for instance, two cantreds were given for the service of ten knights ; to 

1 Coltoii*B Vintatum, pp. 3, 10. 74, 86. On Uie death of Moran OTarrell in 1438, " Cowarb 
and chief herenagh of all the landi of the Muintcr Farrell," the Bishop of Dromore conferred 
" the oowarbship of the church of St. Medoc at Dmmlane, and the herenaghship of the afi>re- 
■aid lands *' on Nicholas O'FarreU, " a clerk of oar diooese, and a natire of the district*' (p. 26). 
The distinction between the offices was still kept np, and the necessity of bestowing them opoii 
a member of the fSunjl? was still acknowledged. According to the Scnchus, the " social coo- 
nectioa" between a llaUh and his AigUime—VDL orerlord and his cnstomarj tenantry— and ao 
SdaU (church) and its ManadUf was identical^e Manachs thus answering to the costomarjr 
tanantry, or natire men, of the chnrch-land. The Irish Manach would thus appear to hat« 
been a member of a cUss verj much resembling, if not identical with, the Scottish Sooloo ; 
and I beliere that whererer a Bfinster had once existed, with a church that was the mother- 
church of the district, there would hare been found, in a certain stafe of society, a termon and 
manachs, or a kirktown and scolocs ; whilst the natire-men noon other church-lands were not 
necessarily of the same class. In one of the regulations of Alfred's Laws the monk appears as 
a sort of dependent herdsman, and in the tenth century members of the clergy were passed by 
charter as native men, eren in Italy. — Senckut Mor^ toI. ii. p. 289. In 926, Daniel, thie 
priest of Caraaana, " living by Roman law," sold to Audax, bishop of Asti, for 30 solidi, his 
skre Martin, the sub-deaoon. — Hi$t, Patr. Mtm. torn. i. p. 127, ch. Izxt. Here the nib- 
doaoMi was an abaolnte serf, and not merely ad^er^pbu g^dxt. 
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Milo Fitz Henry three, for the service of fifteen ; Geoffrey de Constantin 
received a cantred in Connaught for the service of five knights ; and 
John le Mareschal held the Mareschalship of Ireland, ^' with his cantred,** 
for a similar amount of service. It never seems to have been reckoned 
as more than a barony, though occasionally as less ; William de Barry, 
for instance, holding three cantreds in Cork for the service of ten knights, 
or as two baronies.^ In actual extent it appears to have been loosely 
estimated about this time — during the reign of John — at twenty knight's* 
fees, or four baronies. Thomas, Abbot of Glendalougb, receiv^ in 
1200 a life grant of forty carucates, or a forty-hides, out of the abbey 
lands, the remainder reverting to the crown ; and in 1213, the abbey 
and bishopric of Glendalough were made over to the See of Dublin, 
'' saving tne tenement of Abbot Thomas, that is the half-cantred he 
holds for his life of the archbishop.'' Robert Fitz Martin, again, re- 
ceived a grant of forty fees — "that is to say, in the cantred of Insovenach 
the fees of twenty knights, and the fees of twenty knights in other quar- 
ters." Thus in both these instances the cantred seems to have been 
reckoned at twenty, the half-cantred at ten fee& Three grants, each of 
five fees, and a fourth of two, were made '* in cantredo de Huhene " in 
1199, and thirty-one carucates were given, at the same time, to Milo le 
Bret in the siime cantred, the whole amount being rather over, than 
under, twenty knight's-fees ; whilst in the same year two grants, each of 
five fees, were made " in cantredo de Fontimello," to be held by the ser- 
vice of three knights and a third, the remainder of the cantred, being 
made over, on the same day, to William de Burgh, to be held by the 
service of three knights, and apparently reckon^ at about ten fees. 
Thus the Tricha-ced would appear to have been loosely reckoned at 
twenty knight's-fees, to be hela by the service of a feudal barony, an 
estimate, however, that only gives an approach to the actual amount of 
land in such a district. The manner in which the knight's-fee was often 
estimated, at this time, in Ireland, may be gathered from the following 
entry : — '^ The land of Coillach, with its pertinents, far xx lbs., to be 
held in barony by the archbishop " — the valuation of Coillach having 
evidently been made without much regard to its actual extent, and the 
larger district may be supposed to have been treated in a similar manner. 

> DugdaU Mm., toI. ti. p. 1137. Mot, Chart, in Tmri (HaHj), pp. 19, 77, 79, 172, 173. 
Sirictlj fpeaking, Tuaik seemi to hare been the word apiMicable to '* a couDtry," aod it was 
used in a mnch more ragoe and wider seofe than Ihuiaid, which waa probably the " snb- 
di?iaion known as Tuogh or Cinament ** of Ware {IIarri§), toK ii. p. 228. As the cantred 
seems to hare bcwn reckoned as a baronj. so the kingdom seems to hare been pkced upon the 
footing of an earldom. Richard de Bargk, for instance, received a confirmation, on the 15th 
September 1215, of *' all the lands his father William held of «s in Connaught, for the annual 
snm of 300 marcs, saving the right to cmsaders^ compositions in Coonanght, and onr castle 
and cantred of Athlone, and sariog to Geofty de Constantin the cantred lie received in ex- 
change for it.*' On the same day a charter was ^ven '^ to the king ef Connaught, of all his 
land of Connanght, saving the right of disseisin without the judgment of onr coart^ and saving 
the pleas of the crown, and our castle and cantred of Athlone,*' ror a similar annual sum of 800 
marcs, which in each case seems to answer to the 300 lbs. annually paid by the Londoners for 
the county of Middlesex {£oL Charts p. 219). 
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Teviotdale in Scotland had its vicecomes^ and accordingly was reckoned 
as a lesser shire, or thanage, of twelve vills, liable to Uie ordinary obli- 
gations of such a district, but it may be doubted if the valley was ever 
very accurately measured before it was made over to the superintendence 
of the thane or reeve.^ 

Grants in knight's-fee appear to have been often made in Ireland, in 
the reign of John, for a third of the usual service. Thus ten fees were 
given to Thomas Fitz Maurice for the service of three knights and a 
third ; William de Naas, Lambekin Fitz William *^ our sergeant,"* and 
Geoffirey Fitz Robert, received five fees resi>ectively, each grant to be 
held by the service of a knight and two-thirds ; whilst John de Ghray 
and Walter Cross held three fees respectively for the service of a knight ; 
and Bobert Serjeant a fee for the tnird of a similar service. Towards 
the latter part of the same reign, indeed, grants were made ^pon a still 
more liberal scale, Geofifrey de Marisco receiving ten fees, Tbomas de 
GkiUoway twenty, and Philip Prendergast and Bobert Fitz Martin gifts 
of forty fees, for one, two, and four knights respectively ; or for only a 
tenth of the usual amount of service. The reason for this course will 
probably be found in the character of the English invasion, which was 
not unlike the occupation of the Boman provinces by the Bui^ndians 
and Visigoths, who always left a third of the land in the hands of the 
original proprietary, or occupants of the soil. It was not the object of 
the English kings to exterminate the Irish — unless they resisted ; and 
accordingly, in the early grants to their own followers, who were to form 
the garrison of the islana, room seems to have been left for the pro- 
prietary and occupants of the land, who were necessary, so to say, for the 
support of the garrison. A somewhat similar guiding principle seems 
traceable in the gift of the lordship of Connaught to De Burgh, and of 
the earldom of Ulster to De Lacy ; for Hy Many and Ulidia, the terri- 
tories actually bestowed in either case, were dependent kingdoms, and 
not integral portions of the dominions of the kings of Connaught and 
Northern Ireland. In Hy Many, for instance, or O'Kelly's country, we 
are told, in reference to an earlier epoch, that *' it is the guarantee of the 

» Bot. Chart, in Turri (Hardy), pp. 78, 194,. 172, 19, 20, 28, 30. The origiDal grmnti 
made by HeDry ii., according to Uoveden (Saville, p. 567), were Meath for the serrice of 100 
kniehtfl, and the kingdoms of (Jork (Desmond), and of Limerick (Thomond)* for the terrioe oC 
60 knights respectively, a cantred in each case being retained by the king — the 0ttmen*8 can- 
tred, as may he seen from the Rolls. The district of Fingal was probably the Ostmen'i can* 
tred of Dublin. Forty canicatcs were held in borRage by the citizens of Limerick — a similar 
amount to the " forty -hides " giten to the last abbot of Glendalough — and the Ostmen were 
probably the original burgesses of the An^Io-Irish period. I1ie citizens of Dublin receiyed » 
charter from John, giving them various immunities " within the Hundred of the VilJ," with 
" all the rights and privileges of the burgeHses of Bristol,** amon^t others, to hold their lands 
within the walls in free burgage " scilicet per servitium landcfnlmli quod rcddnnt infra muroa.** 
— Rot. Chart, in Turri^ pp. 78, 79, 211. Thus Land-gavel and the Hundred found their war 
into Ireland, and after the lapse of a certain number of ^nerationn, the influence of En^isn 
institutions is very perceptible, even amongst the native Inth. I^and-gavel developed into the 
Antiquus census, and the annual shilling paid from every carucate ; the carucate itself, and the 
Tricha-ced in Connaaght, closely resembhng the hide and the Hundred in England. 
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king of Cashel that keeps the king of Hy Many from being overwhelmed 
by the Sil Muredach," or O'Connors. Between O'Kelly and O'Connor, 
De Burgh and the English power seem to have been interposed in the 
place of '' the guarantee of the king of Cashel/' and the same may be 
said of Ulidia ; for as soon as the English were driven out of the earl- 
dom, the northern portion, instead of reverting to its earlier possessors, 
was seized upon by a branch of the Hy Nial, and subsequently known as 
Clannaboy. The ordinary method of dealing with an Irish proprietor, 
who '* submitted to the course of events," may be gathered from the 

I)olicy pursued towards O'Madden. When Edward Bruce invaded Ire- 
and in 1315, O'Madden held by De Burgh, and his ultimate reward 
was, '^ that the third portion of his province should be under the control 
of him and his sons ; that no OaU maer (or English steward) should pre- 
side over his Quela^ but that his maers should be over the OaU of the 
entire territory" . . . and that ''Eogan (O'Madden) and his tribes 
should have equal nobility with the English lords." Before this time 
"the Gael, though a QahhaUach — proprietor — was doer; and every 
Saxon, even without lands and rearing, was aaer." Thus was O'Madden 
placed upon a very similar footing with the Roman in ancient Gaul, who 
retained a third of his land, and ranked upon an equality with the Bur- 
gundian intruder. In the position which he held towards his maers, 
who were " over the Gall of the entire territory j' as well as over the 
Gkels, he resembled a high-steward, or Mormair, acting as De Burgh's 
deputy in levying the dues through his subordinates, and asserting the 
prerogatives of the supreme overlord. This was simply the tenure of 
the official Jarl and the Heah-gerefa, in an earlier statue of society else- 
where, and not unlike that of the Comes amongst the Franks in his 
capacity of Graphio ; and in the course adopted by De Burgh towards 
O'Madden, whicli was probably in accordance with a system as familiar 
in Ireland as in other quarters, we seem to catch a glimpse of the man- 
ner in which an Oirrigb, or subregnlus of early times, may have survived, 
if not recalcitrant, in the capacity of a Mormair, in placo of being sup- 
planted by an alien official. Lesser personages would be contented with 
the subordinate position of a Mair, exercising a similar authority within 
a narrower district ; whilst the smaller proprietors would remain upon 
their lands as tenants in " fee-farm." ^ 

» RoL ChaH. in Turri (Hardy), pp. 19, 20, 28, 30, 80, 171, 172, 210; ffy Many, pp. 93, 136, 
139» 141. Free tenants in fee-farm are alluded to in the charters. The Priorj of St. Andrew 
in the Ards, for instance, founded hj John de Courcy, was snhseqaentlj made over to the arch- 
bishop of Armagh, " com dominiis, dominicis, senritiis, redditibos, tam Hberomm tenentium 
firmamm (firmanomm) qnam natiroram et betagiornm, com nativis, betagiis, cum eorum sectis, 
oonsuetudinibos, et sequelis ejusdem celUe, seu prioratus.** — Du^dak, Man., vi. p. 1123. 
The three classes here alluded to, two of which passed b^ " adscription," would have probably 
been distinspished amongst the native Irish as Brogaidhs, Ceiub or Gillies, and Biatjuphs. 
The Brugaidh of the Irish period was of a certain conseqaence, for according to the text of the 
Senchns (vol. L p. 41), he was *' paid dire for his eetaib'* — C«ds or Hundreds — and dtreia ex- 
plained in Cormac's Glossanr to mean " a fine or compensation to nobles for their nobilitj.** 
The explanation given of " detaib," bj the commentators on the Senchns, only shows that the 
Bmgaidh was a cnaraoter of the past when the/ were writing, and that they knew very little 
aboQt him. Keating tod Ut fdlowen transierrra the description to the Biatagh. 
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VII. 
Irish Land-Temure. 

In the pastoral stage of society, the principle of individual proprietor- 
ship in land seems to have been ignored, or in the laDsnage of a later 
age, '^ no estate passed" from occupancy. The traces of such a system 
will be found in the description left by Tacitus of the yearly distribntioo 
of the land amongst the Germans of his days, when the amount assigned 
annually was regulated by the numbers and importance of the commu- 
nity, the individual allotment corresponding in a similar manner with the 
rank and position of the recipient. In course of time a certain district 
appears to have been made over in perpetuity to every minor community 
or kindred, whose ordinary rights and obligations were limited by the 
boundaries of the territory in question ; and the traditional allotment, 
in which the land is supposed to have been '* roped out " amongst the 
freemen, must be ^nerally understood in this sense. The small allodial 
holding, possessed in permanence, and descending to the immediate per- 
sonal heirs, belongs to a somewhat different state of society ; and such 
an inheritance in later times, as may be seen in the case of the allodial 
tenants in Gavelkind amongst the men of Kent, continued to be divided, 
and re-divided, in accordance with the principle,* within narrower limits, 
that had once governed a similar distribution, and re-distribution, of 
the land in a far wider district, and amongst a much more numerous 
kindred. 

From the names of places in the Codex Diplomaticus, as well as from 
the modern topography of the country, Eemble seems to have pointed 
out a condition of society in England, when iEiScingas and Lullingas, 
Hasstingas and Buccingas, who have left the impress of their names in a 
numlier of different places, were kins of more or less importance, each 
constituting an unit in some neater confederacy. Wherever the land was 
the joint property of such a Kindred, no portion could be transferred in 
permanence to any single member of the race; and hence arose tiie 
necessity for the re-distribution of the land, that usually occurred upon 
the death of a senior, whether the head of the smallest ^mily, or of the 
whole kindred. This seniority, in the case of a kindred, was invariably 
decided by election, the choice being limited, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to the leading members of the race within a certain degree of re- 
lationship, and the preference usually given to the one who was supposed 
to be nearest to the original stock — tue principle of succession to this 
day in the Turkish Empire — through which a brother would be gener- 
ally preferred to a son. Indeed, it was only in the middle of the tenth 
century, that the children of a son, who had predeceased his father, were 
allowed, in (Germany, to have any claim upon the portion of their grand* 
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father^fl property to which their father, bad he survived, would have been 
entitled ; and the right in question was even then decided by the ordeal 
of battle. Long after the obligation to the state had become paramount 
over the tie of kindred, the principle of the earlier stage of society may 
be traced, under a slightly altered form, in the joint right of the heirs to 
property held by Land-rtght^ and in the custom of choosing the member 
of the family upon whom the privileges and obligations of the kin were 
to devolve. In property held bv LcBti-rigJU^ possessions, privileges, and 
oblirations devolved upon the elaest-born/ 

Wherever the central power of the community grew in strength, the 
authority conferred upon the elect of the kindred was confirmed, and the 
internal regulations of the district were sanctioned, more or less nomin- 
ally, bv the bead of the confederacy. A further change was brought 
about by the assumption that all authority emanated f^m, or was de- 
puted by, the central power^ alone, and whenever such an alteration 
resulted from a conquest, all previous rights were abrogated ; though 
where it merely grew out of the progress of centralization, as it were, the 
effects were milder, and were generally limited to a change of tenure. 
Thus the Nobiles of the Lex Sia:onum are easily to be recognised in the 
three leading classes of the Sachsenspiegel, paying the same wergild as 
in the eighth centuiy, most of the leading Adalings of the Old-Saxon race 
figuring as Fiirbt or Freyherr, holding by Dienat and Lcerirrecht, whilst the 
majority of the lesser Adalings retained the privileges of Schoppenbar free- 
men, with many of the peculiarities of the earlier tenure. Wherever the 
obligation of Service superseded the tie of Kindred the central power, or 
state, anDerted its superiority over the Family, and the principles of 
elective seniority, and of the redistribution of the land amongst the 
kindred were set aside, lingering longest in the highest and lowest 
extremes of society. The aenior, chosen from amongst the kin, was 
gradually developed into the Seigneur , or overlord, who derived his 
authority from the State; and the proprietorship of the land was no 
longer assumed to be vested in the community of the district, but in the 
central power of the confederacy, by which the Benefice, or Lien, was 
granted, resumed, or confirmed, until the life-grant — originally terminable 
at the death of the donor, or recipient, and renewable at will — grew into 
an absolute property, which might be given away or bequeathed by the 

* " Where the lord iDvests only one ton with his father's Leka^pUe^ it is Lehen-redU; hot 
it b not Land-rtcht that he shoala retain it undivided. He apportions it amongst the kinsmen 
according to their rights in the division {ikeUufigY Also, if a lather leaves one of his tons 
with a separate Lehen, it is not Land-recht that he should hold this hy himself after his father's 
death, and share in the other Lehens equally with his brothers. Though the brothers cannot 
compel him by Lchen-recht, it is not Landreeht ; and they can cite him to Land-recht, and 




time that, if there was utfeare^ Siward went, and his brothers gave him aid. On the neit occa- 
sion, one of the brothers went, and Siward with the other two gave him aid ; but Siward was 
the Jdsg*s man." He was the Senior, either chosen by hit iamiiy, or in right of birth. 
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owner, where it was not inherited of right by his immediate heirs. 
Amongst the ordinary members of the community most of the obliga* 
tions, originally incumbent on the kindred, devolved npon the neighbour- 
hood, a change best exemplified by a reference to one of the ancient 
customs of the burghs, by which the Guild-brethren, instead of the 
kindred, became responsible for the wergild. The land became the pro- 
perty of the landowners for the time being, and a free tenantry grew 
into existence, who were not necessarily connected by the tie of blood, 
either with their overlord, or with each other. Then the " hedged off" 
property, or separate manerium^ became the distinctive mark of even the 
smallest freeholder, whilst the earlier principle of joint-occupancy was 
only retained amonsst the base-tenants of the vill, the Tungreve, or 
land-bailiff, in the pUce of the elected Senior, superintendiDg the distri- 
bution of the land amongst the Chneats, or base-tenants — by whatever 
name they may have been known — who had inherited a prescriptive right 
to " share.*' In later times^ as free tenants were necessary to perpetuate 
the privileges of the feudal court-baron, each base-tenant, as he was 
enfranchised, eagerly ^' hedged off" the various plots of ground, for which 
he rendered suit and service, as free of the manor ; and the numerous 
small enclosures, once existing in many an English county, bore testimony 
to the gradual conversion of the hereditary tenants by base-service into 
copyholders. 

In Ireland, before she was made over to the Plantagenet by papal 
grant, in virtue of the dominion over all the islands of the globe, con- 
ceded to the see of Home by the forged Donation of Constantine, ** ellec- 
tion and customary division of land," joint-occupancy and the tie of 
kindred were in full force. Wherever the central power was weak, in 
such a state of society the tie of kindred, as the sole protecting bond of 
the community, was necessarily strong, and in Ireland the central 
power, where it existed at all, was all but nominal. Greater kingdoms 
were divided into Tricha-ceds, which occasionally appear as smaller 
kingdoms, or principalities, under an Oirrigh, or subregulus. The Tricha- 
ced was subdivided into Duthaids, and where the land was not distri- 
buted allodially it seems to have remained in the occupancy of Daer-clans, 
servile or base-tenants who were not of the blood of the privileged classes. 
In Hy Many, for example, there are said to have been seven Tricha-ceds, 
seven Oirrighs, seven Flaiths, and seven principal Cowarbs, with certain 
Daer-clans, over whom the right of exaction was unlimited. Not that » 
each tricha-ced was necessarily supplied with an oirrigh and a flaith. In 
Hy Many, for instance, there were two flaiths and an oirrigh in the 
tricha-ced of Callow ; and in Hy Fiachrach there were three families 
claiming the superiority over the tricha-ced of Cearra, whilst seven 
taoisigeachts are mentioned in connection with the same district. The 
Flaith is missed in " the Tribes and Customs of Hy Fiachrach," and his 
place is supplied by the Taoisig^ the more familiar Toshach or Captain 
— the Flaith of Bredach, for instance, appears in the poem of O'Dugan 
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as the Toshach — and a difiference can be distinguished between the 
Duthaid and the Taotaigeachtj the allod and the captaincy. The former 
seems to have varied in extent from a single ballybetagh, the holding of 
the ordinary Brugaidh, to a number of cede, but a captaincy might 
extend over a yet wider district in addition. The Tuath, or country, of 
Magh Fhiondalla, containing fifteen ballys, was the duthaid of O'Kearneyi 
his captaincy embracing the twenty-four ballys of the termon of Balla ; 
whilst the duthaid of O'Moran was Ard-na-riagh, his captaincv the 
country from thence to Tuam da Odhar. The one was an inhentance 
of land in the joint-occupation of the kindred, the other was an inherit- 
ance of office in the enjoyment of the elected Senior.^ 

The land of the duthaid seems to have been known as Finetiud^ or 
tribe-land, which, according to the Senchus, ''could not be sold or 
alienated, or given to pay for crimes or contracta" Each inheritance 
was thus a little Folkland, the Senior distributing it in benefices amonest 
all the joint-proprietary who had a right, through their degree of rela- 
tionship, to a share in the district. As late as in 1594, the Inquest of 
Mallow found that the O'Callaghan was '' seized of several large territories 
as lord and chieftain," the Tanist also holding several ploughlands in 
virtue of his position, whilst *' every kinsman of the O'Callaghan had a 
parcel of land to live upon, yet no estate passed thereby." The O'Calla- 
ghan had the power of removing his kinsman from one " parcel" of land 
to another — they had only a right of occupancy — and certain signories 
and dues were payable to him from all the lands of *' O'Callaghan's 
country." A considerable amount of the emoluments belonging to the 
Senior must have arisen, less from the lands in his immediate occupation, 
than from the seignories and duties in question, which long continued to 
be levied in kind, and were represented principally by a rent, or tribute, 
paid in stock of every description, by actual Befection, and the power of 
quartering kinsmen and followers upon the tenantry. The system was 
still existing in the seventeenth centuir, accustoming the Irish peasant 
to the payment of an all but nominal rent, whilst he was continually 
supplying the materials for a rude festivity, in which he probably con- 
trived to take a share. Its effects upon the upper classes may be traced 
in the abundant, but somewhat riotous, hot^pitality of the eighteenth 
century, and have scarcely yet died out from amongst the lower classes 
even at the present day.' 

1 Ilv Fiachrach, pp. 149-159, 193» etc In the '* Tribes and Cuitoms of Hy Manj/* the 
Oirrigh 18 generally connected with the SU, or the Oinel; the Flaith with the Clan. Thai 
O* Madden was Oirrigh of SU Amchadha, and there was an Oirrigh of 8U Crimthan Gael ; 
whilst Mac £«an was Flaith of Clan Dermod, and O'Donnellan Flaith of Clan BreasaiL 

* Sencktu ifoTf vol. ii. p. 283 ; Ware (Harris), vol. ii. p. 72. The inalienabilitj of the 
joint inheritance was in no way a peculiarity of Irish tenure alone. 6^ Land-recht^ according 
to the Sachsenspeigel (Bk. i. Art. 20, 21, 33, 52). no man could ahenate his real property 
without the consent of his heirs and the leare of the court ; but he could alienate moveable 
property if, girt with a sword and carrying a shield, he could mount a ^off, or war-horse, 
without help, standing on a stone or stump a thumb-ell in height from the ground. The horse 
and the stirrup might be held. With the consent of bis heirs he could ahenate his property, 
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Under such a system the Dathaid must, in coarse of time, have 
become far too limited to meet the expansion of the kindred, and in a 
state of society in which an appeal could no longer be made to the sword, 
the family, as it increased in numbers, must have diminished in import- 
ance, as in the case of the O'Kellys, once kings, and, under English mle, 
captains of Hy Many. In the '' Agreement between the Irish chieftains 
and inhabitants of Imany, called the O'Eellie's country, viz., the O'Kellie, 
Teige O'Kellie and Connor O'Kellie, competitors for the name of Tanist- 
shippe of O'Kellie," and various other members of the race entitled to be 
parties to the agreement, it was arranged " that the captainshippe and 
tanistshippe of the said country . • . and all elections and Iriw costo- 
mary divisions of land shall be utterly extinct for ever . • . that the 
O'Kellie shall possess four quarters of land . . • with a chief rent oot 
of various other lands within the said country . . . during bis natoral 
life, and after his death the said lands to be freed and discharged of the 
aforesaid rents." The two competitors for the tanistship were pensioned 
off with four quarters of knd, also in permanent proprietorship, repre- 
senting in each case the actual amount of land in their occupation at the 
time of the agreement Thus the patrimony of the head of the whole 
race had dwindled into a ballybetagh, with the chief rents incidental to 
the position of Senior.^ 

The population more immediately connected with the land may be sepa- 
rated, in Ireland as elsewhere, into the farming and the labouring classes. 
To the former, in an agricultural state of society, belonged the Mansu- 
ariua^ or householder, whether free to " go where he willed," either with 
or without his land — or servile, and bound to the property on which he 
had inherited a right to dwell and share. The labourer was invariably a 
serf, in his original position, and as he grew into freedom, was usoally 



withont the leave of the Richter, if be kept a half-hofe, or a hoflBrtadt in which there 
for a waggon to turn, so that the Richter preierred his rights. No man, who waa not oC 
BiUersarth — Bitterns kin^^-coald giro his wife a morga^ffifi without consulting his heirs. He 
oould only give her his best horse — the gid of the dajs of Tacitus— or his best beast ; bat with 
the consent of bis heirs, if they were dwelling within the Gericht in which the g^ was ntoatad* 
and it was within the Konig s ban, he could give his wife morgenaabe. The father was the 
heir of the childless man ; if fatherless, the mother before sisters and brothers. Where Uiers 
were no sisters or brothers, all the near kin shared alike without distinction between male and 
female, and such inheritances were called by the Saxons Oahn erben (Art. 17). Ctmqmeti, or 
acquired property, might be giren or bequeathed at will, but it would then become erpe, and be 
governed by the rules of Land-right. The modem theory that an inheritance of this descrip- 
tion was an actual property, separately divisible amongst the heirs, and again subdividM 
•eparately amongst their heirs, so as to form a number of distinct little properties, is qoits 
erroneous. Each joint-inheritance was a little Folkland, passing by the rules of Folkland. TIm 
Schopnenbar freeman, for instance, was bound to hold at least three hufen, which must neces- 
sarilv nave been a joint-inheritance, or the majority of the class would have soon become dis- 
qualified. The house of the Kentish Qaveller was not divided, but jointly occupied by bis heirs, 
and though the hearth and forty feet around it belonged to the youngest son, be could not sett 
it — it was not his absolute property. Hence the felony of any one member of such a family did 
not forfeit the property belonging to him which, being a joint, and not an absolute, property, 
reverted to the otners. 
' Hjf Many, p. 18. 
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planted on the land with a cot^ and a small plot of land, in return for the 
work he performed. The Accolay or alien unconnected with the district 
in which he was located, and removable at the will of the lord, might 
belong to either class, but was necessarily a freeman as long as he retained 
the power of removal. The farming class in Ireland was represented by 
the ffrasmanmiSf or stock-farmer, rather than by the husbandman, and 
the equivalent of the ackcriptua glebm was (idacrwttia peraonce domini. 
It may be gathered from Cormac's Glossary, under the word AicUlne^ 
supposed to be derived from atico and giUney that " when a man gave 
a set taurchiha — or returnable cattle — ^to another ... it is meet 
{auco) for him afterwards to yield servitude (gillne) to that man, and to 
receive cows from him, according to the custom of chieftain ry {airchenda). 
Though he desires to receive cows from another, he cannot." Thus he 
became adscriptus personso domini, without any claim upon the soil 
beyond a right of pasturage for the stock committed to his charge, a 
right which must have either ceased with the resignation of the stock, or 
grown into a hereditary claim of occupancy in the district, and of acting 
as a sort of hereditiury stock-farmer upon the lord's property. The 
aicUlne of the Glossary, which may be rendered " customary service," is 
treated of in the Senchus under the head of '' Cain aigiUne occus gialloa," 
or the " Law of customary service and securities," explained by a com- 
mentator by the words Doer rath^ which seem to mean " base hiring." 
It was the " stock-tenure" of the Deter CeilL or Gillie holding by base 
service, the " Cain tsaor-raith," or " Law of tree hiring," relating to the 
Saor Ceiliy who, upon receiving cattle in this manner from his Flaith, or 
overlord, was bound to '' manual labour and ureirge!' The free gillie 
could give up his stock '' if he was weary of it" — ^he could '' go where he 
willed," but not '' with his stock" — and be could always separate from 
an " external," but not from a " native-born" overlord. The customary 
tenants upon church-lands seem to have been known as Manachs^ also 
divided into saer and daer — the monk appears as a herdsman in Alfred's 
Laws — and resembling the Scolocs of Scotland, whilst Fuiders, Bothachs, 
and Sencleith are al^ met with in the Senchua The Fuider was the 
aocola, or alien ; the Bothach, from his name of Bothv-many mav be 
supposed to have been the labourer with a cot; and both seem to have 
been numbered amongst the daer class, for they are placed upon a foot- 
ing with the foster-child during his fosterage, the pupil in his pupillage, 
or in the position of the Le&t and Libertus of the contmental ooaes. The 
Sencleith probably once belonged to the mysterious class that figures in 
the Sachsenspiegel as the Laaaeny a class that, in a certain stage of 
society, stood out, as it were, and were divided from the dominant race 
by the broad barrier of caste. Their separate existence, however, grew 
bv degrees into a matter of tradition, as they gradually but imperceptibly 
blended with the alien, the unfortunate, or the criminal, who became 
attached more immediately to the soil. They contributed, in reality, a 
more important element to the general population than is usually 
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admitted, though none confessed to a connection with them ; for what 
German has ever avowed a descent from the Lassen, what Irishman from 
the Firbolg ? Nor are the Scot and the Englishman in any way free 
from a similar peculiarity.^ 

There is nothing in the condition of the Irish Crillie to distio- 
guish him from, an ordinary member of the villeinage amongst any 
other people in a pastoral state of society. The English Gebnr 
received seed for about two-thirds of the arable land committed to his 
charge, with a small amount of stock, and ''all that he has is his 
lord's." The Irish Gillie received neither seed nor arable land, but a 
larger amount of stock, and all that he had was equally the property of 
his lord. His right, when he acquired or inherited it, was a right of 
pasturage, and his obligations were those of the herdsmen, rather than di 
the husbandman. In the Steel bow of Scotland, and its equivalent, the 
Ferreiimpectis, occasionally met with in Latin documents, may be traced 
the principle of the early system of stock-tenure applied to arable land. 
On the conversion of the davoch into the ploughgate, the carucaia bourn 
into the cantccUa terrce, when the herdsman first beostme a husbandman, 
he was necessarily supplied with plough, and yoke, and harrow; and 
the name of pectiSj or bu^ continued to be applied to the " dead,'' as 
well as to the '4ive stock" — railways have recently familiarized ns 
with " rolling stock." The Chronicler of Lanercost, in the anecdote he 
relates of Alan Durward, describes an agricultural class in Scotiand, 
in the thirteenth century, holding by a tenancy renewable from year to 
year, at the will of the lord ; a class difiering essentially from the tenants 
in fee-farm in the thanages, freeholders whose rights were acknowledged 
in many of the early Scottish charters. The directions in the enactmotit 
of Alexander ii., in 1214, apply to a class of the former description, 
bidding them remain in the localities they occupied during the previous 
year, and take land and cultivate it for the benefit of their lords ; thos 
converting the " customary service" of stock-tennre into the obligations 
incumbent upon the holding of arable land. Wherever the ploughgate 
is traceable in northern Scotland the use of the agricultural measure- 
ment seems to mark the enforcement of this enactment, incidentally 
pointing out the limits within which the power of the Scottish sovereign 
was paramount in the thirteenth century ; just as the absence of the 
territorial division of the Hundred in the lands lying beyond the 




Bat 

di£Ferentt as it was conDecied witn " manual laDoor. " veuiOf again, is translated " Tanalaj " 
bat Ceile De would be rendered Sertms Dei In I^tin, and God s (heow in old English. Tim 
Gillie is to this day a servant, not a yassal. One of the five invalid contracts was that of the 
mna (woman) without her CeUi, where the word is used in the same sense as Ceorl, for husband. 
Daer is opposed to Saer in the sense of base or servile rather than of unfrce, and the daer giUie 
seems to nave been the eonivalent of the adscriptus gleba?, who was free, up to a certain point, 
within the manor to whicli ho was "inborn.** A clue to the meaning of ureirge maj perhaps 
bo gathered from the anuu urtrgi of p. 24, who seems to have been a domestic servant The 
amcu was the free follower, generally a military retainer ; the amtu urergi may have answered 
to the einet or meUung-man; the ichalcK, who has left his mark upon marc«cAa/, wtnetekaL 
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TeeSy in spite of the enactment of Edgar upon the subject^ tells of the 
weakness of the royal authority in England, beyond that river, before 
the Conquest^ 

In many of the early charters, both in England and Scotland, and 
especially in those connected with church-lands, the amount of produce 
required from the manor, or farm, is carefully laid down ; and a right 
of pannage, or of pasturage, for a certain number of animals is also 
frequently entered in such documenta The adscriptus glebae, bound to 
supply his portion of the produce required from the property to which he 
was attached, grew in course of time, through enfranchisement, into the 
owner of the land, " by copy of the court-roll," for which his customary 
service was rendered. But no claim upon the soil, or upon the wood, 
could accrue from the right of pasturage, or of pannage ; and stock-tenure, 
at the utmost, could only grow into a right of occupancy, with a heredi- 
tary claim to pasturage, such as the commoners of many an English 
manor enjoyed. Under a system by which no estate passed amongst the 
upper classes, through the customary divbion of the land, no estate could 
be acquired by the peasantry, whose sole " adscription" was to the person 
rather than to the property of the lord. This personal adscription to the 
overlord is the real source of the feeling, naturally engendered in such a 
state of society, that is sometimes described as " clannish" — though some- 
what erroneously, for the hereditary gillie was only '* the native-man and 
kindly tenant," making no pretensions to be a member of the clan, or to 
be connected by the tie of blood with the privileged kindred of the 
district Accordingly, in the course of a ^neration or two, he attached 
himself as closely to an Anglo-Irish overlord as to a Flaith of native 
race ; for nationality, in the sense in which it is at present understood, 
had no existence in a state of society in which the feeling out of which it 
subsequently arose was limited to the kindred and the district The 
bond of kindred, the election of the senior, the division of the land, and 
the mutual oblis;ations between the overlord and his native-man, were all 
equally i^ored by the principles of modem law ; but though the O'Kelly, 
and the O'Callaghan, and other " Captains" and their kinsmen received 
compensation upon the abolition of the earlier system, becoming proprie- 
tors in permanence of certain portions of their tribe-land, no such com- 
pensation fell to the lot of the native-men. The novel law, in releasing 
the gillie from his customary service, equally released the overlord from 
bis customary obligations, acknowledging neither the one nor the other 
as legally binding ; but the recollection of the earlier system, as far as it 

• ^ Chron. Lan. 1267 ; (Scotland under her early King$t vol. ii. p. 77) ; Stat. Alex. II, i. — 
" AgricoltonB temo Albanw non dantur, sicnt alibi, locationi perpetnas, sed annaatiin reoovent 
pacta, act agflraTant firmaa," are the words of Uie chronicler, who probablj OBes Albania for 
northern Scotland, in which quarter the fiurm tenantry, as a class, would appear to have been 
adscripti personaeaomini, rather than adscripti glebe. It must not be supposed, from contrast- 
ing an agricultural with a pastoral state of society, that the one necessanlj ienored the other ; 
but the pastoral state was characterised bj the Haker-kufe^ so to say, rather tnan by the Dorf' 
hufe — by the hoe, or spade, rather than by the plough, at any rate amongst the claas of Gillies, 
or natire-men. 
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afifected his immediate ancestry, seems still to linger in the mind of the 
Irish peasant, though he has, not unnaturally, confounded the occupation 
with me ownership of the land, and is encouraged to look upon himself 



as the descendant of the original proprietor, rather than as the represen- 
tative of the native-man, or gillie.^ 



VIII. 
The Tobhagh and the Thane. 



Election, division of lands, and other early customs, once widely 
prevalent amongst Teutonic and Slavonic races, as well as Celtic, and 
even now more or less traceable amongst some of the people of Eastern 
Europe, lingered in Ireland until the opening of the seventeenth century ; 
not because of the Celtic origin of the people, but from the chronic weak- 
ness of the central power, the true cause of manj of the peculiarities, and 
of most of the evib, of that country. Every distinction between the Bigh, 
the Oirrigh, and the Flaith of early days, was merged, in course of time 
during the Anslo-Irish period, in the Captain, or Toshach, a character 
belonging to the state of society in which the sovereign authority was 
content with confirming the choice of the kindred, and making him 
responsible for his district The Irish Captain, elected as of old by his 
immediate kinsmen, paid a certain number of cows as a fine, or fee;, 
apparently, for the official confirmation of his appointment, and was 
accountable for the annual tax levied upon his district, at the rate, in 
ordinary cases, at least in the sixteenth century, of an Irish shilling fit)m 
every carucate. In addition to the share of the Duthaid, or tribe-land, 
belonging to him in risht of his seniority, he was in the enjoyment of 
certain seignories and aueS| evidently in commutation of the rents ai^ 
services, originally paid in Und, to the senior of the race. In the charter 

^ Tbe peraonal attacbment of the Nadre men to tbeir overlord, without reference to rftoe, b 
alto noticeable in Scotland whererer tbe earlier system retained its hold upon the ranoier 
diftricta, tbe ** Idndlj tenant " attaching himself as readily to a Fraser as a Cbisnolm, of NormaB 
origin, as to a Macintosh or a Mackenziti. This b sometimes attributed to " Celtic race," hot 
I confess to being sceptical abont tbe accnracT of this explanation. Tbe Anglo-Irish, who 
were generally of Norman descent, became Hibemis Hibemiores, and there were features bi 
the Irish system that may not have been without attraction. The Anglo-Irishman held bis 
land by knight-serrice, or as a permanent indirisible inheritance, and by preserving the earlier 
system in his relations with his dependants, without alienating an acre of ground, ne secured a 
tenantry upon whom be could quarter his followers almost at will, whilst tbey became united 
to him oy the bond of self-interest. There was no personal tie between the adscriptus glebss 
and his overiord, such as may have existed between the free-tenant and tbe lord be followed to 
the wars ; but the adscriptus persona was naturally interested in the lord in whose retentioo of 
the land consisted bis own title to remain upon it. Fosterage again may have had its attno- 
tions, as the foster-child shared in the property of the foster-parent. 
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of confirmation given by John to the King of Connaught, the rights of 
disseissin, and the pleas of the crown, were expressly reserved ; and the 
Irish Captain may be supposed to have been made responsible, mider 
similar reservations, for the peace of his district, and for the punctual pay- 
ment of the annual tax levied upon it, thus filling a position not unlike 
that which OUadden held under De Burgh, as Ohief Administrator or 
Mair.^ 

The Captain is equally traceable in Scotland, as well as in Ireland ; 
nor, indeed, was he confined to those countries alone, for he was merely 
.one of the equivalents of the early Dux or Heretoga — the Elder-man^ or 
Senior, within a narrower district than a province ; but in Scotland par- 
ticularly may his progress be traced until he lost the last vestiges of his 
official character, and c^ised to be distinguishable from other landed 
nroprietors. In the Charter of Eells, already quoted elsewhere, three 
teaoing characters assisted at the enfranchisement of Ard Breacan, the 
kings of Ireland, of Meath, and of the Cinel Leogaire, seniors redpec- 
tively of the supreme and the provincial kingdoms, and of the actual 
district in which the property was situated. Similar notices abound in 
the Book of Deer, relating to the Church-lands of the Abbey of that 
name, once existing in the Scottish province of Buchan ; and it will be 
found that the gift, or the enfranchisement, was generally made with the 
concurrence, either jointly or separately, of three leading personages, the 
king, the mormair, and the toshach, the seniors respectively of the 
kin^om, the province, and the district in which the property was situ- 
ated, though standing in a somewhat different relationship towards each 
other.^ Rights over land, rather than the land itself, then and long 
afterwards, constituted one of the main sources of revenue, and though a 
gift of land might be made free of all claims, an enfranchisement, to be 
complete, required the concurrence of all who had claims over the land in 

Juestion. So, when the abbot and convent of Breedon purchased the free- 
om of their lands from certain customary obligations in 848, Humbert 
*' princeps Tonsetorum," in return for a gift from the same community, 

1 Colton'i VuUation, p. 8 ; IJy Many. p. IS, 148 ; Ware (UarrU), vol. ii. p. 72. 

* In the Book of Deer^ p. 92, tor instance, we meet with euit mormoir^ cuU toiseg, and euU 
riiot or the respectire " shares *' of mormair, toshach, and king. " Freedom from mormair and 
tosnach" seems to have been the usual form of franchise, as Mr. Stuart has abundantly shown 
in his able preface, sec. ir. So in the resignations of Outdoer, or the droit d*aubaine, mentioned 
abore at p. 129, the Count and his deputy must hare resigned their respectire claims before 
the right was vested in the actual holder of the land. Such claimants were, occasionally, very 
numerous. In the twelfth century, for instance, when the Commune of Amiens won their en- 
franchisement with the assistance of Louis le Gros, the iurisdiction over the city of Amiens was 
divided, in their first charter of privileges, between the Maire and £cbevins, and the Prepoiku$ 
dominorum^ or the Prevot appomted by the "Quatre Seigneurs'*— the Bishop, the Count, the 
Vidame, and the Chitelain — who received a portion of all the fines* representmg the respective 
" shares " of hit four masters. Moa. de VffUt. du]Tien Etat, vol i. p. 40, 41. The Chatelain 
was nominaUy the representative of the royal authority, against which he fought on this occasion. 
In short, as the weakneu of the central power in IreUnait revealed in the retention of the title 
of king by quasi-subordinate characters, so was it displayed at this time, in France, by the 
assumption of all but sovereign rights by personages who itill retained the titles of royal or 
•colesiastical officials. 
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obtained from King Berhtulf and the Mercian Witan their freedom '' ah 
omnibus causis, magnis vel modicis, notis ac ignotis, quas mihi aut prin- 
cipibus Tonsetorum unquam ante ea pertinebant." The concurrence of 
the senior of the district was necessary to render the enfranchisement in 
every way complete, for neither the long nor the witan could have abro- 
gated his privileges, though their consent was necessary to confirm bis 
gift of freedom. Thus the '' principes Tonsetorum " must have continued 
for some time to exercise a hereditary, but subordinate, jurisdiction over 
the district of the Tonsetas under the Mercian kings, as seniors, or 
captains, confirmed by the royal authority ; and in a very similar manner 
the progress of the Hwiocas may be traced from an independent to a 
dependent kingdom, and from a hereditary province to an official ealdor- 
dom ; such characters as the '^ principes Tonsetorum " belonging to the 
period of hereditary dependency. Southumbrian England passed out of 
this condition of society before Northumbrian, the South country before 
the Midland ; but its traces are few and faint in England, for we are 
most familiar with the institutions of the south country. Ireland in the 
twelfth century was scarcely entering upon a phase of society that was 
fast passing away in north-eastern Scotland, but which lingered in the 
western districts of Galloway and Carrick until the ordinance of Edward 
in 1305 did away with '^ I'usage de Scots et de Brets." The Laws of King 
David, with the amendments and additions of other kings, were ordered to 
be '^ rehercez/' — a mandato to which we probably owe their preeervation, 
and their subsequent translation into the vernacular — all laws and usages 
'' contrary to God and to reason " were prohibited, and from the date of 
this enactment the customary usage of earlier times ceased to be acknow- 
ledged by the law of Scotland.^ 

In the notices of past events, entered in the Book of Deer, the 
Toshach is found in Buchan, whilst the Thane appears in the early 
charters connected with the province of Moray, and is also traceable in 
Boss. Similar in most respects, for the captaincy and the mairship would 
appear to have been often united in the same person, they belonged, 
strictly speaking, to a somewhat different state of eociety — the Toshach 
resembling the Irish captain, or the Elect of the kindred confirmed in 
his authority by the sovereign, whilst the Thane was essentially a royal 
official, appointed by the Crown, and if hereditary holding by charter. 
Tenure by charter superseded the earlier system in Scotland, and much 

1 Keirs Chart, ri. 7. A. MiiceU, P. 148; Cod. Dip. cclxi.; Jd. IhH. Scot. vol. i. p. 16. 
The nearest approacli in Ireland to toe condition of society idluded to will he found in the 
Charter of Newr^, granted in 1150 hy Maurice M'LoghIen,'king of all Ireland "Tolantate ei 
commnni concessione roagnatam Ultoni», et Ergalliae, et de Oveach,*' that is to pay, the king 
of Airgiall, and his son the king of " Oineth and Tricascd Krther,'* the king of Ulidin, and the 
king of lyeugh. Amongst the signatures will he found those of the archbishop of Armagh and 




Dromsmore, and *' Secumscray.** Dvg. Mon. toL ?i. p. 1133. The duces were prohably known 
as totltaehi in their own language. 
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as the Saxon Adaling became a Freyherr by exchanging his earlier 
tenure for Dienst, so may the Toshach have been converted mto a Thane 
by resigning his elective seniority, and accepting it from the soverei^ as 
a gift by charter of the Crown. Similar changes were familiar amongst 
the Germans in the thirteenth century, a clause in the Sachsenspiegel 
providing expressly for the case of a man who resigned his property to 
a Herr, and received it back as a leken ; a simple change of tenure, 
or tiansfer, by which the land became a hereditary benefice, and 
passed by Lehenrvecht instead of by Land-recht, It was the old con- 
version of the Letid into the Antrustion, the Gesithcundman into the 
King^s-thegn. Thanes of course might be appointed without any reference 
to their previous connection with their thana^, but wherever the change 
was brought about by |)eaceful means, the original thane was often, pro> 
bably, a toshach holding by charter. Wherever the ploughgate and the 
shire, or thanage, are traceable in Scotland, it may be assumed that the 
power of the sovereign was sufficiently established to set aside the pre- 
dominance of the family tie, and before the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the thane and the visuet would have been found wherever there was 
the shire. The official in the Scottish shire was no longer the Elect of 
the kindred, but held his office by charter of the Crown, and it passed, 
if hereditary, to his immediate descendants. His district was no longer 
the territory over wliich his personal influence, as Senior, extended, for 
the limits of the thanage were regulated by the principle of the visnet, 
rather than by the extent of the kindred, or the tie of blood.^ 

The old customary law seems to have lingered in western Scotland 
until it was abolished by Edward, and amongst the enactments of Robert 
Bruce is a statute establishing the visnet in Gkdloway. From the time 
of the pacification of the province in the reign of William^ when the 
lordship was conferred upon Uchtreds son Koland, and his kinsman 
Duncan was compensated with the earldom of Carrick, GfiUoway seems 
to have been in a position not unlike that of Connaught under John. 
As the royal mairs exacted the kane by the king's writ, and the fine for 
a breach of the king's peace was settled by the Judtcea of the province, 
the pleas of the Crown would appear to have been reserved, as in the 
case of the Irish kingdom, whilst, with this exception, the authority of 
Roland and his house was apparently supreme. The absence of the 
visnet, however, and the presence of the captain, are sure signs that in 
Gnlloway the thane and the shire were ignored, and that the family tie 
still remained predominant. The earldom of Carrick must have exhibited 
a very similar condition of society in the thincenth century, when Earl 
Nigel, upon the marriage of his daughter and sole heiress, settled by 
charter upon Roland of Carrick and his heirs the captaincy — ** capud 
totiiis progenie suos"— with all the rights and privileges belonging to 
" Kencynoll," together with the office of Baillie of the earldom, and ''the 
leading of the men thereof Here the separate duties and prerogatives 

' Saclucn$pieg.f 6k. i. Art. 33. For Tbanet, compare Scotland undt r her Eai ly Kingn, Ap. K. 
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of the toshach and thane — the ealderman and gerefa, the captain and 
the baillie — ^were united in the same person, and granted by charter, to 
pass hereditarily to his immediate descendants; a course that would 
appear to have been occasionally followed in other quarters as well as in 
Garrick. Accordingly the earlier system disappeared in Carrick as 
imperceptibly as in the sheriffdoms dong the north-eastern coasts ; the 
original proprietary was little disturbed, and the prevalence of the name 
of Kennedy in the district passed, in course of time, into a familiar pro- 
verb. It was otherwise in GnUoway, where, upon the death of Roland's 
son, Alan, the feudal law came into collision with the earlier custom of 
the country. Besides his three daughters the deceased magnate left a 
son, Thomas of Galloway, who had married a daughter of Ronald, king 
of Man, about ten years before his father's death. Thomas was the issue, 
apparently, of a handfast connection, or of a marriage that the Church 
in those days ignored ; but as the division of the lordship between the 
heiresses would not have been in accordance with the custom of the country, 
the Gulwegians, or a portion of them, chose to regard him as legitimate, 
and seem to have besought the king to pronounce the lordship an indi- 
visible fief, and bestow it upon Thomas as the Elect of the kindred. So, 
in the following generation, whilst Balliol pleaded the indivisibility of 
Scotland, as a kingdom, Hastings assumed that, as a feudal fief of the 
English Crown, it nad fallen into abeyance between the heiresses of Earl 
David, and was divisible in the same manner as his earldom of Hun- 
tingdon. As it suited best with the policy of Alexander to maintain 
the supremacy of feudal law, the partisans of Thomas rebelled ; and 
partly m conseaiience of this rebellion, partly perhaps to counterbalance 
the influence of the house of Balliol in this quarter, when Bruce made 
over the lordship to his most prominent supporter, James DouglaS| 
barons and knights were planted in the land, much in the same way as 
Moray was colonized some two centuries before ; and many a family, 
unconnected previously with the province, found a home in Galloway.^ 

The Shire, the Thane, and the Visnet will be found in Lothian, the 
captain is traceable in Ghilloway and Carrick, but over the state of Scot- 
tish Cumbria rests a shadow all but impenetrable. A mixed population, 
living in a state of anarchy, is all that is revealed by the Inquest of 
David; whilst Coroage continued to be the sole tenure throughout 
English Cumberland in the thirteenth century, and the sole service 
exacted from the Cumbrians was to ^de an advancing army into Soot- 
land, and to protect the rear on its return. When David granted 
Annandale to Robert Bruce for the purposes of the chase, as *'a forest,'' 
he ^ve him all the land lying eastward of the vale of Nith — ^thc property 
of Dungal, RanJolph's ancestor — up to the boundaries of Ranulf le 
Meschin, when he held the sheriffdom of Carlisle. But who will define 
the boundaries of Ranulf le Meschin, or the limits of the original sheriff- 
dom of Carlisle ? When David addressed his mandates to his thanes 

> Ug, WiU. 22 ; Scotland, etc, toL i. pp. 241, 890 ; toI. ii. pp. 25-2S. 
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and drenn of Lothian and Teviotdale^ he must have looked upon the 
vale of Teviot as a portion of his Cambrian province. His father Mal- 
colm held all Cumberland by force, and when Bufus drove out Dolfin, 
restored Carlisle, called the sheriffdom into existence, and, committing it 
to the charge of Banulf le Meschin. issued his directions to ^' all his men 
of the sheriffdom of Carlisle, and all beyond the Leader,^ did the English 
king look upon that river as the boundary between his new sheriffdom 
and the March of Lothian ? Generations passed away before the frontier 
between the two kingdoms was settled by mutual agreement in the thir- 
teenth century, and by that time all the valleys lying eastward of Annan- 
dale, and to the west and south of Lothian and the vale of Clyde, had 
long been permanently connected with the northern kingdom — partly 
owing, perhaps, to the lengthened occupation of Carlisle and the northern 
counties by David — but at the close of the eleventh century, the greater 
part of this wild district was a veritable debatable land. 

The thane died out in Scotland in the course of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and he was never called into existence in Ireland, where the captain 
continued to be a recognised character in the reign of Elizabeth, though 
he had long ceased to nave any real counterpart in Scotland. Charters 
of captaincy, indeed, may have been granted occasionally to some of the 
Highland lairds, but neither the elective seniority nor the division of the 
land was recognised by the law of Scotland. The relations between the 
greater chiefs and the sovereign, as soon as they were brought into closer 
contact with him, were regulated by that law alone ; and though early 
custom may have held its ground in remote and inaccessible districts, 
and amongst medial tenants and the dependent classes, the '* custom of 
the manor," as it may be called, regulating the relations between a 
Highland proprietor and his gillies, must not be confounded with the 
ancient '* custom of the country," the original Land-recht of the greater 
portion of the kingdom. 



CHAPTERS OP ENGLISH HISTORY 
BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 



I 

The Kino's Wife. 

-SJthelwulf, the West Saxon, upon his return from Rome, was 
married to Judith, the daughter of Charles the Bald, at the court of her 
father at Worms. The bride, who must have been a mere child, was 
crowned with a diadem, placed upon a throne, and saluted as Queen by 
Archbishop Hincmar ; novel and unusual ceremonies in the eyes of the 
West-Saxon king and his people, according to Prudentius, the con- 
temporary bishop of Troyes, who has lefl an account of the marriage in 
the annals of St. Bertin. Upon the return of ^thelwulf to England, 
>vrite8 Asser, he placed his childish queen upon a throne by the side of 
his own, and Judith, during the brief remainder of his reign, continued 
to enjoy the usual privileges of a queen-consort *' contrary to the perverse 
custom of that race ; for the West Saxons suffer no queen to sit upon a 
throne by the king, nor even to be called queen, but only the king's 
wife." It seems to have been otherwise in Wessex in earlier days, for 
Sexburgh. a queen, reined alone after her husband's death ; the signature 
of Beorhtric's queen, Eadburgh, is appended to an Abingdon charter — 
if it can be trusted — ^and in the other English kingdoms the queen parti- 
cipated, up to a certain point, in the royal authority. Her name, for 
instance, appears in the ^fercian charters from the time of Offa with the 
epithet of fieginay and the consent of Alfred's daughter seems to have 
been almost as necessary to confirm a grant of land as that of her 
husband, the Ealderman. The origin of ** the perverse and detestable 
custom that prevails in Saxony, contrary to the usage of all other people, 
at least of Teutonic race," is ascribed by Alfred — who told the story to 
Asser as he had heard it from the lips of men living at the time the 
events occurreil — to the misdeeds of Oflfe's daughter, Eadburgh. She 
used for the worst of purposes the unbounded influence she had obtained 
over her husbanJ, Beorhtric ; and where her influence failed, had recourse 
to poison. For thirteen years she shared the throne of Wessex until the 
poison, intended for another, destroyed the king, when she was driven 
with execration froui the land ; and after forfeiting, through her dissolute 
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conduct, the protection of Charlemagne, who had placed a nun-minster 
at the disposal of the daughter of his ancient ally, she died miserably 
at Pavia, begging her bread in the streets of the capital of Italy. It was 
upon the accession of Egbert, therefore, that the West-Saxon nobles 
swore to drive from the throne any of their future kings who should 
place a queen by his side ; and in consequence of this resolution, ap- 
parently, the English language to this day ignores the existence of any 
word answering to Begina^ Seine, or Konigin^ expressing a female 
sovereign. Cwen, like the French word femme^ may mean either woman 
or wife ; and the title of the highest lady in the land is literally *' the 
wife" — the earlier title in full, " the king's wife."* 

Judith appears to have been the solitary exception to " the perverse 
custom," from the time of Beorhtric and Eadburgh until the latter part 
of the tenth century. She si^ns a charter as Begina in 858, and the 
next authentic signature to whidi the title is annexed is that of ^Ifthry th 
in Edgar's reign. Ealswyth, the wife of Alfred, never attests a charter 
in her husband's reign, nor are the two queens of Edward, iElfled and 
Eadgyfu, ever mentioned under that title in the charters of the great 
king's son. Athelstan was never married ; his half-brother Edmund had 
two queens — ^lfg}'fu, the mother of Edwy and Edgar, whose death is 
placed by ^thelwerd in 944, and ^thelfled, known as iEthelfled at- 
Domerham, perhaps from her morgen-gifb — but their simiatures with the 
addition of liegina are never appended to any of his charters. Edred, 
a weak and sickly prince, died, like his ^reat half-brother, unmarried ; 
but Eadgyfu, the widow of Edward, during the reigns of both of her 
younger sons, was a constant attendant at the Court, affixing her 
signature to numerous charters as '* the king's mother." Thus the real 
influence of the queen commenced with her widowhood — as in Turkey 
at the present day, though for a different reason — and in guarding against 
the dangers of a queen-consort, the prejudices of the men of Wessex 
opened the door to the influence of a queen-mother, an influence that is 
very perceptible in the history of this period. Eadgyfu was evidently a 
personage of considerable importance auring the reigns of both of her 
sons, more especially in that of Edred, and she seems to have been an 
early patroness of her younger son's contemporary, Dunstan, who makes 
his lirst historical appearance in this reign. She was of a Kentish family, 
a daughter of the Sighelm, who is addressed by Alfred, in one of his 
charters, as Dux or Ealderman, and a near kinswoman of Bertsige 

* An, St. Beri.t 856; A$»tr, "A priest*8 ewene is a SDare of the dcTil,** wrote Abbot 
^fric, meaning a wife. As the parents of Judith were married in December 942, and h«fr 
brother Charles whs appointed to the kingdom of Af]uitaine in 965, when he was probablj *' of 
age," or tweWe jears old, she was scarcely older in the following year {An. A. BerU^ 842, 
856). Osgeam, the queen of the Northumbrian Alcred, wrote a jomt letter with her husband 
to Archbishop Lullo of Mayence between 7C8-774 {Wilkint i. p. 144). iEtlicIswyth, the 
sister of Alfml, and aueen of the Mercians, granted lands *' with the consent of her Witan ** 
in 8G8 ; and in the ft)llowing year styles herself ** Regina Anglorum.*' (Cod. Dip, ccxcTiii., 
ccxcix. " Kgo Burgred rex, et e^^o ^fCthelHwyth, pari corunata stcmroa regnli, An;;1oruiu 
regina,'* are the expressions of the latt«*r charter.) 
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Dyring. Her influence ceased with the life of her youngest son, for upon 
the accession of Edwy she was deprived of all her possessions. Her 
grandchildren y of whom the eldest was hardly more than thirteen years 
of age, were puppets in the hands of rival factions ; and the throne of 
Edwy was surrounded by the leading members of the royal race, who 
seem to have endeavoured to perpetuate their influence by marrying the 
young prince, towards the close of his short reign, to a lady who appears 
to have been too nearly connected with him, in some way or another, in 
the opinion of the age. It is almost needless to add that the name of 
^Ifgyfu, the lady in question, is never found, with the addition of 
Begina, in any authentic document. Edgar, like his father, was twice 
married, first to ^thelfled, whose name is never mentioned in the 
charters ; and secondly, in the course of 964, to ^Ifthryth, in whose 
days certain changes seem to have been brought about^ 

As the name of iElfthryth, with the addition of Itegina^ is affixed to 
several authentic charters, some of them dated as early as 968, the West- 
Saxon prejudice against a queen-consort would appear to have been 
gradually dying out in Edgar's reign ; though in all Anglo-Saxon docu- 
ments in which her name occurs, she is still invariably entitled '' the 
lady," or " the king's wife." But as ^Jdgar only survived his coronation 
for two years, the position of his queen was at once changed, for she 
ceased to be a queen-consort, without becoming a aueen-motber. Again, 
after a lapse of twenty years, two children were left as puppets in the 
hands of contending factions, though the circumstances of the young 
princes were widely different. It woiSd be difficult to point out the family 
of Edmund's first wife, but iEthelfled at-Domerham, like her mother- 
in-law Eadgyfu, was highly connected ; for she was the eldest daughter 
of ^Ifgar. whose name occurs amongst the Ministri in the charters of 
his son-in-law, and who appears as Dux at the Court of Edred. ^If^, 
whose connection with the royal house may be supposed to have raised 
him to the rank of Ealderman, died before Theodreu, bishop of London, 
whose signature is missed after 953 ; and as he was buried at Stoke in 
Suffolk, and his property was principally in that county, and in Essex, 
it may be safely inferred that he was Ealderman of the East Saxons, a 
position subsequently held by his son-in-law Brithnoth. The name of 
Ordgar, the father of ^Ifthryth, is also found amongst the Mxnistri 
before his daughter's marriage, and he attested a grant of Edgar '' to my 
wife and dearly loved ^Ifthry th " — which may have been her morgen- 
gift — in 964, figuring in the very next charter as the junior Ealderman. 
As in ^Ifgar's case, bis connection with the royal House seems to have 
raised him to the position of an Ealderman, and he presided, until his 
death in 970, over the Western Provinces, or the counties of Dorset, 
Somerset, and Devon. His daughter, at the time of her marriage with 

* Cod. Dip. cccxxiv., mlviii. ; Thorpe, iJiplom., p. 201. The signature of DansUn as 
AblK)t first a{>pear8 in a charter of EdreU (ccccxi.) dated in 946, and Osbem represents the 
king as entreating his mother to use her influence with Dunstan, " who looks up to you abore 
all others/* 
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the king, must have been a widow for about two years, the silent testi- 
mony of the charters refuting the story that Ed^^r murdered his friend 
in Harewood Forest in order to marry his beautiful wife. The signature 
of iEthelwold, ^Ifthryth's first husband, Ealderman of East Anglia, and 
eldest son of Athelstan, the Half-king, replaces that of his father in 956, 
and disappears in the course of 962, in which year his brother ^thelwine 
first attests the royal grants as Ealderman. Thus the mother of 
Ethelred was apparently of the highest birth next to royalty ; but who 
were the parents of Edward's mother ? ^ 

Ordmaar Dux was the father of Edgar's first queen, according to 
Florence; "dux potentissimus," adds Malmesbury ; for a halo of sanctity 
surrounded the memory of the youthful martyr, and the chroniclers of a 
later age honoured him, after the fashion of their time, by exalting his 
mother^B lineage. But the charters are totally silent about Ordmcer, 
and his name is not even found amongst the Miniatri^ though a passage 
in the History of Ely may serve to thi-ow some light upon the subject. 
In the confusion resulting upon the death of Edcar, Ealderman w£thel- 
wine and his brothers claimed '' the forty hides ' at Hatfield, asserting 
that their father Athelstan had received the lands in exchange for bis 
patrimony in Devon — for the forty hides that formed the appanage of 
an Eorl in his native province. Edgar, they said, had dispossessed the 
family of both properties, and their claim appears to have been well 
founded, for the brethren of Ely bought back the land from the Ealder- 
man. But the forty hides at Hatfield, after they were taken from the 
family of the Half-king, had passed through other hands before Edgar 
gave them to Ely, for they had been bequeathed to the king by Ordmcer 
and his wife Ecida, ^thelfled, the mother of Edward, was known as 
Candida J and Eneda ; she was ** the White Duck," married for her 
beauty, and by the grant of forty hides, Edgar seems to have ennobled 
his father-in-law by bestowing upon him the api)anage of an Eorl, 
though his birth would appear to have been insufiicient to qualify him 
for exalted office. Edward, therefore, without powerful relatives on his 
mother's side, and left an orphan when little more than twelve years of 
age, was exactly in the position to be welcomed as king by the rival 
parties in the State. To secure his person, and govern the kingdom in 
his name ; to marry him, as he grew up, to a daughter of their race, and 
thus perpetuate their influence -such might have been the policy of an 

* Cod, I)ip.^ mcclii^ mcccliii. The wills of ^Ifgar and of his two daughters will be found 
in Thorpe^ btpLonu^ pp. 505, 519. His sigimture as Dux first occurs in 947, and is not to be 
foand after 961. He must not be confounded with " ilCIfgar, the king*s kinsman,*' wlio died 
in 962, and was buried at Wilton (Chron. *Sax. ad an.) The Ealderman was buried at Stoke 
in Suffolk. The signature of Brithnotb first appears amongst the Duces in 95G. T%co Athel- 
stans sign amongst the Duces in the reigns of Edmund and Edred, iiutil the senior Athelstan 
disappears in 956, and is replaced by ^thelwokl. A few grants, however, dated in thisjear, 
are attested by both the Athelstant and i9*'thelwold ; but as all the signatures to these charters 
are identical, they probably represent the last appearance of the Half-king in his ofRcial 
capacity before assuming the cowl, when both father and son affixed their signatures amongst 
the Ealdermen. 
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^Ifhere or an iBthelwine, but not to murder him. His death could 
be profitable to iEIfthrjth and the house of Ordgar alone, and after the 
failure in the attempt to question his title to the throne, bis death 
appears to have become a mere question of time and opportunity. If 
ever a queen-consort sat upon the throne by Edward's side, the hopes of 
iElfthry th would have been at an end, and accordingly as the young prince 
approached manhood — ^he died. Slain by domestic treachery — a suis, or 
by his own people, according to Florence — ^in the Western Provinces of 
Wessex, once ruled over by iElfthryth's father, and in which her brother 
Ordulf subsequently held hi^h command, his body was hidden away in 
an obscure grave, as a befitting sepulchre for a prince of doubtful right; 
and it was left for the Mercian Ealderman, who has been accused by 
some later authorities of the crime, to claim for the remains of the mur- 
dered prince the obsequies of a king. The name of iElfthryth, after an 
interval of four years, again appears in the charters ; her brother Ordulf 
takes his place amongst the leading Ministri, aud the innovations intro- 
duced by Edgar in favour of his wife, as queen-consort, seem to have 
been at once ignored by his widow, as queen-mother.^ 

For twenty years iElfthryth continued to attest the charters of her son 
as queen-mother, filling the position of Eadgyfu during the reigns of 
Edmund and Edred ; and whilst the signatures of her numerous grand- 
sons are frequently attached to the same grants, the name of their 
mother, the first wife of Ethelred, is never even alluded to. According 
to the genealogy appended to Florence she was ^Ifgyfn, ''comitw 
Agilberti 61ia;' though Ailred of|Rievaulx calls her father Thored, 
whose name first appears as Dvx in 979, when he seems to have l^een 
placed over the Northumbrians between Oslac and^Eifhelm. The name 
of iEthelbert will be looked for in vain, even amongst the Ministri^ and 
if the genealogy of Florence is correct, it would have suited well with 
the pohcy of jElfthr} th to maintain an influence over her feeble son by 
marrying him to a nonentity. In the very year in which Ethelred 
alludes in a charter to his mother's death, or in 1002, he was united to 
the Norman Emma, and from the date of this alliance the queen-consort 
again assumed her place by the side of the king, and attested the royal 
grants as Begina, An especial Order for the unction and coronation of a 
queen-consort dates from this reign, and was probably used for the first 
time on this occasion ; for it is scarcely probable that ^Ifthryth per- 
mitted her daughter-in-law to be crowned. For the first time since the 
days of Judith a regal diadem encircled the brows of an English queen 

> Flor. Wig., 964 ; Malm. Qest, Beg., lib. ii. nee. 159; IJiHt. El., lib. i. rnp. 5. The name 
of -filflhryih reapjHiars in 979, and is missed after 999. A charter, dated in 1002 (dccrii.) 
allades to her death, and to the nunnery foundeil bj her at Werewell. Here she is supposed 
to hare expiated her crimoR hy a long and rigid penance, a story which the appearance of her 
name in the charters as late us 999 renders very doubtful. I cannot help thinking that the 
influenct* nf ^THI'thryth is traceable in the bn^vity with which Althelwenl passes over the 
reigns of Kdny and Edgar, omitting all mention of Edward s name. ^'l^Ufthryih Kurvived 
^^thelwerd, who towanis the close of his life was the Patrician, or leading Ealderman. In 
this position, could he write the true luHtory of Edward's reign while «fCltihn'th lived ? 
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— unless it may be supposed that iEIfthryth assumed a diadem at Bath 
— though she appears to have continued to be known as ''the Lady," 
or " the King's Wife," until after the Norman conquest ; and the title of 
the present sovereign of the British empire is, in its true meaning, 
simply " The Wife/'^ 



NOTE. 

Three charters {Ck)d, Dip,^ cccxxxiiL, moci^ ccocix.) are deserving of a passing 
notice in connection with this subject A grant of the elder Edward to Malmesbury, 
dated in 901, is witnessed by *^ Ealhswyth Uie king*s mother, and iElfled the kings 
wife," the solitary instance in which the queen-mother and the queen-consort are thus 
associated. The indiction ut given wrongly, and the land is '^ freed from all secular 
obligations,** always a suspicious addition to a grant of land. Again, an undated 
exch&nge of lands between Bishop Brithelm and Abbot .^helwold in the reign of 
EdwY IS attested by ^'iElfgyfu tne kin^s wife, and iEthelgyfu the mother of the 
kings wife,** the solitary instance in whicn the mother of a queen-consort appears, in 
that character, amongst the witnesses to a charter. The names of Cenwald, bishop of 
Worcester, and Brithnoth 2>ux, date this exchange before the separation of the pro- 
vinces to the north of the Thames from Edwy*s Kingdom in 957, for after that event 
the signatures of the Mercian prelates, and of the Ealdemian of the East Saxons, are 
never attached to the grants of that king. But Edwy, a mere child at his accession, 
was only separated from his wife in 958, and can scarcely be supposed to have married 
her much before that time. The third charter is an undated grant of Edmund, wit- 
nessed by ** Eadgyfu the king's mother, and iElfgyfu the king's concubine '* again the 
solitary instance of such a combination amongst the attesting witnesses. It professes 
to be a gift of three sulings at Mailing to the church of Rochester, which clashes not a 
little with the previous grant of " Mailing in perpetual free-alms,** made upon a cele- 
brated occasion by Egbert to Canterbury in 838 (ocxL), and is also suspiciously '* freed 
from all secular obligations.** Amongst the attesting Duces will be found the names 
of Skuli and Osferth, which will be sought for in vain amongst all the numerous 
charters of Edmund, but will be at once recognised in some of the earlier grants of 
Athelstan. If the queen of Edmund, the mother of Edwy and Ed^ar, had ever 
affixed her name to one of her husband's charters, she would have hardly signed her 
cross to the epithet of Concubine ; and this document, like the other two, seems to be 
of very doubtful authenticity. 

* The foIIowiiiG: passages from the will of Athelstan the libeling — a sod of Ethelred, 
who died af^er Julj 1012 (ChtL Dip, rocccvii.) — ffo far to prove the comparatiTe obncaritv of 
bis mother. " I give to AAh^yih^ mtff otter -nuMer^ for her great deserts, the laod at Wes- 
ton. ... I now declare that all the things ... are done for tne soul of my dear father King 
^ihelred, and for mine, and for jElfthryth my grandmother* b^ who reared me.*' Fostered 
by a stranger, reared by bis erandmotner, he seems to have scarcely known that be ever bad a 
mother, fur not even her soul is cari'd for in his will. Tfiorpe, IHplom.y pp. 5C0, 5C2. 
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11. 

Handfasting. 

A CEBTAiN looseness in the marriage tie is long observable in northern 
Europe. According to some of the Scandinavian codes, for instance, if 
a woman lived with a man for a year, keeping his keys and managing 
his household, she was his legal wife without further ceremony. Nor 
was the tie so indissoluble as it afterwards became. Queen after queen 
must have been set aside by Charlemagne, unless he is credited with a 
plurality of wives; and when the beauty and illustrious descent of 
Matilda attracted the notice of Henry the Fowler, he seems to have first 
assured himself of her consent to his proposals, and then to have 
repudiated his first wife, Hathaburg, without further ceremony. Upon 
our own side of the channel, Canute, in order to secure the support of 
northern England, married the daughter of ^fhelm and Wulfmna, and 
following the example of Henry, unhesitatingly repudiated her when he 
" commanded the relict of King Ethelred to be fetched for his wife." 
With equal alacrity the Scottish Malcolm seems to have set aside Inge- 
biorge in order to secure the hand of the high-bom Margaret of England. 
Uchtred the Northumbrian was three times married. With his first 
wife, the daughter of Bishop Aldhun, he received certain lands of St. Cuth- 
bert's '' on condition that as long as he lived he should always retain Egfreda 
in honourable wedlock ;" a condition pointing strongly to a certain want 
of permanency in the marriages of the period, against which the Bishop 
seems to have exhibited a laudable anxiety to protect his daughter. After 
his appointment to the earldom of the Anglo-Danes, Uchtred divorced 
Egfreda to marry Sigen, the daughter of Styr Ulfson of York, a connec- 
tion that seems eventually to have cost him his life ; but he repudiated 
the Yorkshire lady when he accepted the hand of ^Ifgyfu the daughter 
of Ethelred. Egfreda, divorced by Uchtred, was given by her father 
the bishop, with her dowry, to Kilvert Lignlfson, by whom she had a 
daughter, Sigrida, subsequently married to three husbands in succession, 
with one of whom, Uchtred's son Eadulf, she was somewhat closely con- 
nected. The degrees of consanguinity, however, were not always attended 
to at that period. '^I, Alfred, bishop, will give those five hides to 
Beorthwen the daughter of Wulfhelm, who was the wife of his brother 
Beorthere," says a charter dated at the close of Athelstan*8 reign. 
Repudiated by her second husband, li^reda ended by retiring to a nun- 
minster, but her marriages were regarded as legal, and her children as 
legitimate ; for her descendants by Kilvert, as well as by Uchtred, subse- 
quently claimed her dower-lands, whilst Simeon notes down all these 
marriages and divorces as if they were circumstances of very ordinary 
occurrence.* 

> Cod, Dip., cccUxvi.; JSSm, de Ob. Dun, (TwysJen), Dp. 79-82 ; de Oestii, 1U40. 1072. Stjr 
gave his daughter oq conditiou that Uchtred should take up his blood-feud against Tborbraad 
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A marriage in the tenth centary may be said to have been commenced 
and completed on two distinct and separate occasions,— -the Wedding, and 
the Giving away. We now give the name of betrothal to the weddmg of 
our forefathers, having transferred the older name and greater importance 
of the " desponsatio et dotatio" to the " traditio et sanctificatio," or the 
giving-away. The wedding was the civil contract, deriving its name 
from the weds^ pledges or securities that passed between the bridegroom 
and the parents or guardians of the bride. The giving-away represented 
the final completion of the marriage, after the necessary arrangements 
had been concluded ; and upon this occasion, according to the regulations 
laid down in Edmund's reign, a priest was to be present in order to 
sanctify the legal union by his blessing. ** Si quis desponsata sibi, et 
tradita, utatur, conjugium vocat," wrote St. Ambrose ; adding in another of 
his epistles, in exact accordance with the regulation of Edmund, *4p6um 
conjugium velamine sacerdotal! et benedictione santificari oporteat" By 
the veil and the blessing of the priest the legal union was rendered holy. 
So little necessary, however, was the blessing of the priest, or the religious 
portion of the ceremony, to the abstract legality of the marriage, timt in 
the case of the bigamist, or trigamist — of the person who married for the 
second or third time — the presence of a priest was altogether dispensed 
with. '' A layman may for need marry a second time, but the canons 
forbid the benedictions thereto which are appointed to a first marriage 
. . . and it is forbidden to the priest to be, in the manner he ere was, at 
the marriage when a man marries again, or to give the benediction which 
belongs to a first marriage/' Such is the regulation laid down in the 
Institutes of Polity, with which the Canons of jElfric agree — " Nor may 
any priest be at the marriage when a man marries a second wife, or a 
woman a second husband, nor together bless them, . . . the canons forbid 
the blessings thereto'' — the passage in the Capitularies, '' neque sine bene- 
dictione sacerdotis, qui ante innupti erant, nubere audeant," testifying 
to the universality of^the custom. Yet though the priest was forbidden 
to be present or pronounce a blessing upon such occasions, the marriage 
was strictly legal, and the offspring were legitimate. Not a doubt has 
ever been expressed about the le^timacy of Ethelred, yet if the canons 
were strictly construed in the time of Dunstan, no priest could have 
blessed the union of Edgar and jElfthryth. As long as the dowry and 
the necessary weds therefore constituted a legal marriage, and the children 
of the undowered woman were illegitimate, ancient custom looked 
upon the wedding, or civil contract, as the more important of the two 
ceremonies in a strictly legal sense ; and, accordingly, in one of the 
canons enacted in Edgar's reign, in confirmation of earlier canons upon 
the same subject, it is laid down that if a maiden who has been '* be- 
wedded " should be separated by any chance from her betrothed, when- 

Hold ; bat Thorbnmd wajkid and slew Uchtred lome i«n jean later when be submitted to 
C«nate, and the (end beti^n the two families, Angle and Dane, was not appeased in Simeon's 
time. 
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ever and wherever they may happen to meet each other, they may live 
together as man and wife without further ceremony.^ 

The expressions, '* taking the veil," and " the wedding," have lost 
their earlier signification, for the former meant a marriage. The nun is a 
spiritual bride, and her year's noviciate seems to mark the time generally 
suffered to elapse between the wedding and the giving-away, or the 
assumption of the marri^e-veil. The contract would appear to have 
been completed, or annulled, in both cases after the lapse of a year, which 
was probably looked upon originally as an era of probation. It was 
evidently a sacred and binding contract in the eyes of the church, though 
either party might decline to fulfil it ; the sole i>enalty in this case being, 
like the contract, of a civil character, the offender forfeiting all claim 
upon the dowry and any other gifts that may have passed on either side. 
Strictly speaking, 'Megitimum conjugium" was not complete without the 
" traditio," and in the case of a first marriage the " benedictio sacerdo- 
talis ;" but if a child was bom before the wedded woman was given away, 
even if the contract was never completed, as the '' desponsatio '^ was the 
more important ceremony in the eye of the law, ancient custom pro- 
nounced the child legitimate. Nor was this the custom in England only, 
for as the dowry, according to the Capitularies, was the test of a legal 
marriage, as lon^ as this principle was in force, the ^'desponsatio et dotatio" 
must have legitimated the offspring, even without the completion of the 
ceremony by the '' traditio et sanctificatio." Upon this point the Church 
seems to have avoided committing herself, and none of the old English 
canons touch upon the subject ; but by forbidding: the presence of her 
minister at a second marriage, whilst she was obliged to acknowledge 
that such a marriage was legally binding, the Church in those days 
tacitly admitted the civil nature of the tie, and the abstract legality of an 
" unsanctified" union.^ 

Great abuses seem to have arisen out of a state of the law in which a 
wedded woman might, under certain circumstances, become a mother, and 
her child be legitimate, 6e/bre the giving-away; and when Giraldus in- 
veighs against the evils arising out of the abuse of this custom amongst 

^ Edmund B.; Instit, Pd. 22; ^If. Can., 9; ^If. Porn., 43; Edg, Can, M.I.P,, 24; 
Ambrose, ep. 60, sec. 1, ep. 19, sec. 7 ; compare also Scotland under her Early Kinffn, vol. ii. 
p. 324. If man and wife were unavoidably aeparateil hy the chances of war or the incidents of 
service, after the lapse of a certain number of years the Church allowed another marriacv. If 
the original wife returned, she was to be taken back — " not so," says another aauoritj, 
" let her find another husband." JTieod. Fatn. xix. 24, 1. 

was 
I< 

the ^ 

the nun at that time whh a canoncss ; under ordinary ciraimstances the deacon was not to 
receive orders, nor the vir(/o to take her vows, before twenty-fivo years of ape ; and in an age of 
Liy abbotH and secular cununH, the nun was often a lady of rank, who would not trouble herself 
much with either rule or vows, even after she nassed the twenty-five years. Those were pro- 
bably the ladies who set the fashion of usin^ aresscs aud ornaments in nun-minstert — I pur- 
posely avoid writing nunneriet, for they were diflerent — against which various Councils 
protested. 
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his countrymen, he is only describing a state of society that was far more 
widely prevalent a century or two before he wrote as follows:— "Matri- 
rooniorum autem onera, nisi expertis antea cohabitatione, commixtione, 
raornm qualitate, et praecipue fecunditate, subire non solent. ^Proinde 
puellas, sub certo parentibus pecuniae pretio, et resipiscendi pcena statuta, 
non ducere quidem in primis sed quasi conducere, antiquus in hac gente 
mos obtinuit." Under the name of Handrfasting the custom '' quasi con- 
ducendi puellas*' is traceable in remote districts of England and Scotland, 
until a comparatively recent era, and is still supposed to be known in 
Wales as "bundling." In its original acceptation the word handfast 
simply meant a contract of any sort, though it seems to have been 
gradually applied almost exclusively to a marriage-contract, and Palsgrave 
renders fiancelles by handrfaaiyng. This engagement lasted for a year, 
exactly answering to the original wedding, ''and if each party continued 
constant, the handfasting was renewed for life" — the sanctification and 
giving-away ensued — '^ but if either paiiy dissented, the engagement was 
void, and both were at full liberty to make a new choice ; but with this 
proviso, that the inconstant was to take charge of the offspring of the year 
of probjition." Long before the time when Pennant wrote these lines, 
handfasting had ceased to be countenanced by the law. Writing of 
Alexander Dunbar, the son of James sixth Earl of Moray and Isobel 
Innes, Pitscottie says,^*' This Isobel was but handfast with him, and 
deceased before the marriage; wherethrough this Alexander he was 
worthy of a greater living than he might succeed to by the laws and 
practices of this realm." Tet as a custom it was of considerable force, 
for when Mar^ret of England sued for a divorce from Angus, she asserted 
that he had been handfasted to Jane Douglas, '^ who bare the child to 
him, and by reason of that pre-contract could not be her lawful husband." 
At the opening of the sixteenth century, therefore, a contract of this 
description was still considered to be of sufficient force to be used as a 
plea for a divorce, which was granted by the Pope, though the child of 
the union between Angus and the queen-dowager was declared legitimate. 
In an earlier state of society, such as existed in England and elsewhere 
before the close of the eleventh century, an arrangement of this descrip- 
tion would have been carried out without any appeal to Bome.^ 

Many of the pretenders who have been stigmatized in medieeval his- 
tory as illegitimate, though they seem to have often met with considerable 
support amongst their contemporaries, may have been the children of 
handfast connections, and ancient custom would have looked more favour- 
ably upon their claims than media)val law. The Emperor Amulf seems 
to have been an instance in point, for the contemporary Saxon chronicler 
appears to have entertained not the remotest idea of bis illegitimacy when 
he wrote as follows : — '' They said they would all hold (their kingdoms) 
from his hand, because none of them on the father's side was horn thereto 

' De»er. Camh, Lib. ii. c. 6; Jamieton, Did. in voc. Handfast, quoting Pennaot, Pit- 
tcottie, and Home. 
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except him alone." It was Hincmar, the devoted adherent of the VVefltern 
Carolings, who stigmatized the sole representative of the Eastern branch 
as the son of a concubine, and illegitimate. The mother of Athelstan, 
though traditionally of high descent, seems never to have been acknow- 
ledged as the wife of Edward ; yet her son was the legitimate heir and 
successor of his father, and probably the issue of a wedding that was 
never completed. From certain expressions used in the Life of St. Editha, 
or Eadgyfu, the daughter of Edgar, the custom of handfasting, with its 
abuses, would appear to have been in full force during that king's reign. 
In alluding to the saint's mother, the writer uses the following words:— 
'^ quam quidem WIftrudem rex sibi perpetuo regni consortio conjujngm 
statuerat, sed ilia d partu abaoluta deinceps continenter vivere quam 
illecebris servire maluit, Christi amore eam invitante." It was evidently 
the wish of the king to complete the contract after the birth of the 
child, but Wlftrud declined, retiring into a convent, apparently without 
a stain upon her character ; and as she was *^ the inconstant," the child, 
born before the final giving-away, was brought up by the mother, and 
dedicated to a religious life. The death of Eadgyfu occurred in her 
twenty-third year, on the 16th September 984, thus placing her birth in 
962, or late in 961 ; and as ^Iflhryth, who became a widow in thecouFBe 
of 962, was the wife of Edgar in 964, the connection of Edgar with ^thel- 
fled, and the birth of Edward, must be placed between these dates. From 
the brief interval elasping between the birth of Eadgyfu, at which period 
' Edgar seems to have been still attached to Wlftrud, and his union with 
the high-bom widow ^Ifthryth, it seems allowable to coniecture that he 
never completed his contract with ^thelfled, who, though known from 
her beauty as ^^ The White Duck/' was not apparently of exalted origin. 
But it would appear as if, in this case, it was the king who drew back, 
to judge from the date of his marriage with .£lfthr3rth ; and by the usage 
of handfasting it would have fallen to his lot to provide for the child of 
the wedded, but not married, iEthelfled. Accordingly he acknowledged 
Edward as his le^timate son, and a certain light is thrown upon the 
history of the period, if it is allowable to assume that the heir to the 
throne was, as in the case of Athelstan, the issue of a handfast connection. 
His right to succeed was evidently disputed, though the reason assigned 
by Osbem, that he was the son of uncrowned parents, is not only the 
objection of a later age, but, even if it had been raised, might have been 
equally used against his half-brother Ethelred. The real question was 
probably about his legitimacy, which had been acknowledged by his 
father Edgar ; and as his brief reign was the era of iElfhere's struggle 
against the Ealdermen of East Anglia and Essex, Edward would appear 
to have been supported by the former for his own purposes*; for the pnnce 
met his death in one of the Western Provinces ** by his own people," and 
received the burial of a king from the Mercian Ealdcrnian.* 

1 Chron. Sax. 8S7 ; Mabillon, Act, Sanct. mbc. t. p. 623. 
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III. 
Ths King's Kin. 

No allusion is ever made to the Ealderman in the Kentish laws. 
Members of the royal race ruled, as kings, over the subdivisions of the 
i*ealm of ^thelbcrt until the expulsion of the last of them in the time of 
Offa, who drove out Egbert, and refused to confirm his grants, denying 
his right to " book land." Osulf of East-Kent, the first-known Ealderman 
in this part of England, was the contemporary of Wulfred, the last prelate 
ever chosen from a Kentish monastery to fill the see of Canterbury, until 
'* ^thelnoth the monk/' dean of Christ-Church, and a scion of the royal 
house, was raised to the archbishopric in the reign of Canute. Amongst 
the Northumbrians, the place of the Ealderman seems to have been filled 
by the High-Bceve. Where Simeon uses Dux, the expression in the 
chronicle is Heah-Gere/a ; and where the latter authority says that the 
High-reeves slew Beorn the Ealderman, the northern annalist uses the 
word Patricim, which occurs rei)eatedly in his account of the events of 
the eighth century. Beda, in his Epitome, distinguishes between the 
Dux regitia — Heretoga — who was killed by the Picts in 698, and the 
Prccfecim — Gerefa — who fought with the same people in 710, though 
both appear in the Saxon Chronicle as Ealdermen. It may be gather^ 
therefore, that the Northumbrian kingdom was administered, under the 
king, by High-reeves, over whom there seems to have been placed a . 
superior official, known as the Patricius, whose Anglian name may have 
been Heretoga, or Ealderman.^ 

In Wessex, however, from the time of Ini, the contemporary of the 
Kentish Wihtred, the Ealderman is found in connection with the Shire, 
jointly presiding over the Folk-moot with the Bishop. Occasionally they 
marched to battle together, each carrying out the part assigned to him ; 
and whilst the Ealderman did his best to defeat the foe wiui the arm of 
the flesh, the Bishop and his clergy lent their spiritual aid by ofifering up 
prayers around the sacred banner, though sometimes the ardour of battle 
seems to have led them to participate more actively in the fray. But 
though the Bishop may have been the judge in all ecclesiastical causes, 
the office of the liklderman in the Folk-moot was not judicial. If a man 
demanded justice in the days of InL he carried his plaint before '^ the 
Shire-man, or some other Judge." Debt was declared, in Alfred's reign, 
" before the King's-reeve m the Folk-moot ; " and chapmen^ourneying 
up the country, were bound to brine their men *' before the mng's-reeve 
in the Folk-moot." To "judge righteous dooms" is the exhortation of 
Edward to his Reeves^ and though Bishops, Ealdermen, and Beeves were 

' CwU Dtp. rxzxii., cxzxv., cWii., cxcv., ccxxvi. : Chron. &ur. Aud Sim. Dun. ad. an. 778, 
780 ; Beda, il. E, L. v. c. 24. lu later times, the Eorl and Hold aeem to have answered, anioncst 
the Danish population of Northombria, to the Ealderman and lleah-gerefa amongst tne 
Angles. 
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all alike enjoined by Athelstan to unite in ** keeping the Frith," the Eeeves 
alone were ordered " to take the wed, each in his own shire ; " it was the 
Eeeve who, in the days when the Hue and Cry went from shire to shire, 
was bound to assist with his manung. But, say the Laws of Alfred, in 
whose days fighting in certain cases was still lawful, ^' if a man have not 
sufficient power to besiege (his foe), let him ride to the Ealderman" — if 
military force was required, the appeal was no longer to the Gerefa, but 
to the Heretoga. Bot, or personal compensation, was paid to an ealder- 
man, a bishop, or an archbishop, by the man who fought, or drew his 
weapon, in their presence ; but he who fought before an ealderman in 
the Folk-moot paid '^ wer and wite'' as hot, with an additional fine of 
120 scillings, the regiiis bannus or king's-wite, to the ealderman ; if he 
merely disturbed the Folk- moot by drawing his weapon, he paid a Idng^s- 
wite, — for the ealdi^rman sat as the representative of the king. Each 
greater sliire — ^for the name originally only meant a division — was a 
kingdom in miniature ; the Ealderman led the king's forces as Heretoga^ 
and sat in the Folk-moot &s Stallr^ or representative of the king, but the 
Shire-reeve, like the Graphic of the Franks, was the king's judge.^ 

Great changes were introduced in the course of the tenth century ; 
the older distinctions of condition and race were merged in Twelfhynd 
and Twyhynd, Angle and Dane ; and as the authority of the West- 
Saxon sovereigns extended far beyond the original limits of their ancestral 
kingdom, the power of the Ealderman seems to have risen with that of 
the kin^. '' Let Oslac Eorl further this . . . and let writings be sent to 
both iElfere Ealderman and ^thelwine Ealderman," — such were the 
directions by which Edgar secured the establishment of the " Frith-borh " 
throughout the whole district between Watling Street and the northern 
marches of Danish Northumbria, embracing the three great provinces or 
duchies of Mercia, East Anglia, and Danish Northumbria. '' Sigeric 
Archbishop, and -^thelvveard Ealderman, and !Elfric Ealderman, ob- 
tained of the king that they might buy Frith for those districts which 
they, under the king s hand, ruled over." This was in 994, when all the 
south country was evidently under the rule of the archbishop and two 
ealdermen. In a charter, dated a few years later, ^thelwerd appears as 
" Dux Occidentalium provinciarum," and -^Ifric as *' Dux Wentanensiam 
provinciarura," the old kingdom of Wessex being evidently divided at 
this period into two great duchies, which may be distinguished as the 
Western and Central provinces, the former embracing Devon, Somenet, 
and Dorset, the latter the shires of Hampton and Wilts. The Ealderman 
was no longer connected with a shire, for he must have presided over a 
duchy or a province —an ealderdora embracing many shires. In the 
ordinance of Ethelred respecting Danish Mercia north of the Welland, 
the Grith that ranked next after that which was given "from the king's 



^ /m, 8 ; Alf. 22, 34, 38, 42 ; Edw, 1 ; Ath. v. 8, 10. Egbert "then sent from hti aimj 
his son iEthelwulf, and Ealhstan his bishop, and Walfhcard his ealderman, into Kent with a 
large force." " And the king (Ethelred) then committed the forces to the leading of JElfrk 
the ealderman, and of Thored the eorl, and of Bishop ^Ifstan and of Bishop iEscwig.** ^ 
Sax. 823, 992. 
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own hand," was ** tho p'ith which the calderman and king's-reeve give 
in the assembly of the Five-Burghs." It is impossible to look upon the 
Five-Burghs as a Shire, upon the Assembly as a Shire-moot, and upon 
the King's-reeve as a Shire-reeve in this case. Godwine, Ealdcrman of 
Lindisse, is mentioned by the Saxon Chronicle amongst the slain at 
Assandun, and his ealdcrdom was only a portion of the district in ques- 
tion, which must have ranked as a province or duchy. The deaths of 
several King's High-reeves are mentioned in the Chronicle during the 
reign of Ethelred : " Leofsige, whom I raised from thegn to ealderman — 
de satrapis tuli, ducem constituendo— and^fic my reeve, whom I reckoned 
foremost amongst my high-reeves — primatem inter primates moos taxavi " 
— such are the expressions attributed to Ethelred in one of his charters ; 
and the Kin^s-reeve, who joined the Ealderman in giving Grith in the 
Assembly of the Five-Burghs, was apparently a High-reeve, ranking 
above the ordinary Shire-reeve. " Each of the DeutschLands, Saxony, 
Franconia, Suabia, and Bavaria, has its own Pfaltz-graf," says tho 
Sachsenspiegel ; and the High-reeve seems to have sto(^ in much tho 
same position towards the greater Ealderman and the Shire-reeve, as tho 
Pfaltz-graf did towards the Hensog and Graf of the Empire as it was 
constituted in those days.^ 

It was evidently the policy of the princes who were raised to the 
supreme authority in Germany to establish and perpetuate the power of 
their respective Houses by distributing the greater fiefs amongst their 
own kindred, or amongst Filrsten, who were ^lied to them by marriage. 
Franconian dukes surrounded the throne of Henry, and rose in revolt 
against his son Otho ; but before the close of the tenth century all the 
greater fiefs were in the hands of princes belonging to, or in alliance with, 
tko House of Saxony. The same may be said of the Franconian House 
of Waiblin^en, and of the Suabian House of Hohenstauffen ; and, as 
fiefs gradually became hereditary in the time of the emperors of the 
latter race, most of the ruling families in Germany at the present day 
trace their origin to a Suabian ancestor. England, in the tenth century, 
exhibited a very similar picture, for, after the extinction of the earlier 
royal Houses, most of the greater provinces, as thev fell under the 
dominion of the West-Saxon sovereigns, seem to have become the 
appanages of the King's kin. The first member of the royal race who 
can be traced with certainty is Athelstan the Half-kin^, the Ealderman 
of East Anglia, who exchanged his patrimonial forty hides, in hb native 
province of Devon, for the forty hides at Hatfield, which Edgar gave to 
Ordmffir and his wife. ^Ifwen, the wife of Athelstan, who was appar- 

^ Eclg. Sup, 16; Etkdr. ii. 1, iii. 1 ; CodL Dip. dczcviii., dccz?ii. The Pfalts-gnven of 
the duchies mast not be confounded with the ralatioo of the Khenish provinces, who was 
Pfaltzgrof of the Empire. In a great assembly in which the men of nianj «Aire« were in- 
terested, ^Uliolwine the Ealderman and the Kin^Vreeve sat in judgment. The Utter must 
have surely been a lligh-n'i*ve. Hiat, Ram, c' 55. Hy degrees the Iligh-roevo hccms to have 
settled into the High-oberiir, or Vice-comes of tho highest class ; fur tho early 8cir-gcre(a does 
not answer to the 8hiro*rco¥e of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, nur docs the Ticecomes 
amongst the French answer to the English Uigh-Sheriff of early days. 
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ently a mter of BiHhop Eodnoth — for iBlf wren, the bishop's sister, was 
known as '' the Lady" — is said to have been the foster-mother of Edgar, 
a connection that seems to throw a certain light upon the rivalry between 
ber foster-son and his elder brother. Athelstan, whose name is found in 
connection with the charters of his great namesake, assumed the cowl in 
956, and his eldest son, ^thelwold, became one of the foremost supporters 
of his foster-brother Edgar.^ 

Around the throne of Edwy, on the other hand, were grouped all the 
leading members of the royal house. Lcofwine, '^ the king's kinsman," 
JElfhere and his brother iElf heah, '' the king's kinsmen," and .£lfgar 
and his brother Brithferth, also described as kinsmen of the king, attest 
his earliest charter, dated in 955. ^Ifhere was raised in the following 
year to the ealdordom of Mercia, and owing probably to the ancient 
rivalry of the people of his province with the West SaxonSi attached 
himself to Edgar ; but all the rest of the royal house adhered, without 
an exception, to Edwy. The name of Ordgar, the future father-in-law 
of Edgar, is also atUichod to a charter of Edwy dated in 958, and the 
signature of jEthelwerd appears for the first time amongst the minUtri 
in the following year. Brithelm, the bishop of Sherborn, who was raised 
to the see of Winchester upon the deatn of Odo, and subsequently 
chosen to fill the vacant archbishopric when ^Ifsige perished upon the 
Alps, is also to be numbered amongst the kinsmen of the king. His 
hopes were blighted by the death of Edwy, and Dunstan was promoted 
to Canterbury in his place ; but Edgar, as soon as he succeeded to his 
brother as head of his house, seems to have hastened to efifect a recon- 
ciliation with his relations. Edwy died upon the 1st of October, and 
before the cla^^ of the year the name of .£lfeah appears amongst the 
DuceSy as Ealderman of the Central provinces; grants of land were 
heajHHl u)x>n ** Brithelm, my well-beloveil kinsman and bishop," to atone 
rv>bably for the loss of the archbishopric ; and the place of ^Ifeah, who 
ad always assumeil the foremost rank amongst the attendant ministri 
under Edwy, is now filled by iElfgar, whose name is always followed by 
that of his brother Brithferth. Not until the death of Brithelm in 964 
was a single step taken to introduce '^ the Rule" into the monasteries of 
Kdgar s kmgdom.^ 

Most of the ealdermen who attest the charters of Edgar are euily 
reci>guised. ^Elfhere, ^Ifeah, and ^thelwine, all kinsmen of the kung, 
held the ealderdoms of Men*ia, South Hampton, or the Central proTiiicei* 
and East Auglia Ordgar, the father-in-law of the king, was raised in 
9t>4 to be ealderman of Devon, or the Western provinces ; whilst Brith- 



I 



» Uist. Ram, L. 1. o. 93: Hist, El L. 2. c. 13. The nam«? of Atbtflstan't 
^i*HhclreJ, acc\>rUiiii{ to CW. Uip. ccc.wwiii. Aller EaldvniKiii .iLtbellnth lout aU hia 
ill » rir« ill W3, his ri^ht to Wrin^too wm ackiiowleUi^vd, which '* ^thelstan dnx. filras 
.'KthclrtKli, cuuvvntun ut t'actUA luouachus, optuiit secum ad nitmasteriam GUstiiigviiac. 
ilUmque nibi Iargituziei»t Athelhtaii r«\/' He cannoi hav« b«;«n a wn i.>t* the Mercian *^ 
uiAU, and bardiv a */m of the king who died eighty-tivo veers before the tf^mo uf 



aiiMed from the charters, though perhaps a ffrattdfton. 
* CW. Oil*. c«vcx\xvi., nicc\iv., mccxxvii., mccui: 
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noth, brother-in-law of ^thelflad at-Domerham, held the ealderdom of 
the East Saxons, which had previously been given to his father-in-law 
^Ifgar, evidently through his connection with the royal house. ^Ifgar 
the Minister died in 962, his brother's name appears in the foremost 
place, and, after the disappearance of Brithierth, the signature of iEthel- 
werd stands first, all kinsmen of the king. Oslac, " the great Eorl," 
ruled over the Anglo-Danes after 966 ; his name appears as Dux in the 
charters in 966 ; out neither bishop nor ealderman from beyond the 
province of York ever attested a grant of Edpar. A state of anarchy 
seems to have ensued upon the death of the king in 975, amidst which 
Oslac was outlawed, and a civil war all but broke out between the rival 
houses of Mercia and East Anglia. iElfhere, it appears, who had already 
driven the monks out of his own province of Mercia, threatened to 
expel them from the diocese of Dorchester, whilst iEthelwine and Brith- 
noth flew to arms to protect the Regulars, who looked upon the ealdermen 
of East Anglia and Essex as their patrons. The rule of St. Benedict, 
however, was very far from being the tnie cause of the dissension.^ 

The diocese of Dorchester, as it existed in the tenth century, though 
it was once a portion of the Mercian kingdom, was not included under 
the jurisdiction of the Mercian ealderman. The shires of Bedford, Hert- 
ford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Northampton, with the district of 
Kesteven, seem to have belonged to the ealderdom of ^thelwine ; 
and as in the reign of Ethelred the reeves of Oxford and Buckingham 
were brought to task by Leofsige, ealderman of Essex, the remainder 
of the diocese would appear to have been placed under the ealderman 
of the Ilast Saxons. Accordingly when the religious houses, which 
had been destroyed during the inroads of the Danes, were restored 
and filled with monks, instead of clerks or secular canons, the brethren 
looked upon the ealdermen of East Anglia and Essex as their temporal 
patrons ; and whilst the grateful historian of Ely has handed Brith- 
noth down as the protector raised especially by i^rovidence to coun- 
teract the impious designs of ^Ifhere, the scribe of Ramsey, ignoring 
altogether the East Saxon hero, lavishes all his eucomiums upon iEthel- 
wine. But the Anglian population of the diocese probably looked upon 
the monks as '* new men ;" for tbe^ secular canons were generally at this 
period — as in Scotland about a century and a half later-^-membeis of the 
leading provincial families, and it had long been customary to fill the 
sees and minsters with bishops and abbots, who, in return, leased out 
the church lands amongst their kindred, To support the secular canons, 
therefore, was to uphold '' the time-honour^ customs of the past," and 
in his inroad upon the monks iElf here may have been moved, less by 
any inveterate hostility to the Benedictine rule, than by a desire to 

* Chron. Sax. And Flor, Wig., 962, 966, 975. The biitorian of Ely (L. 2, c 7, 8) says thai 
the tister-io-Iaw of Brithnoth waf the wife of *' Athelstan dox;** bat^^tbelflied at-Domerbam, 
the widow of Rin^ Ednjiind and sisfer of Brithnoth'a wife iElflsd, ninkos not the least allaiion 
to svch a counection in her will. T/u-rjte, lJiplom.f p. 519. 
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re-establish the influence of the old provincial fiimilics of Anglian origin, 
whose feelings would have naturally leant towards a reunion with 
Mercia. In other words ho hoped, amidst the weakness and confusion 
of a minority, to advance the boundaries of his ealderdom as far as the 
frontiers of the old Mercian kingdom, southward of the Welland. 
^thelwine, on the other hand, and Brithnoth, were bound by the ties of 
mutual interest to *' keep pace with the progress of the age," and to unite 
in supporting the " new men." The monastery of Bamsey, which may 
be taken as an example of the novel foundations, was peculiarly the 
creation of ^thelwine, who was also the patron, or proprietor, of St. 
Neots and Croyland, The brotherhood, originally planted at Westbury 
by Oswald, who was himself a Dane, and apparently from the diocese of 
Dorchester, was very soon transferrol to the new foundation of iEthel- 
wine, under the superintendence of his maternal uncle, Eadnoth, who 
only held the oflSce of Prior, or Provost ; for " he himself stood in the 
place of Abbot, and there was no Abbot of Bamsey as long as he lived," 
-a family arrangement that somewhat deteriorates from the disinterested- 
ness of the attachment to the Benedictine rnle that is so generally attri- 
buted to the almost beatified Ealdcrman of the East Angles. Thus 
underneath an apparent quarrel over a question of Church discipline 
lay, in reality^ a contest for power between the great rival Ilaldermen of 
Mercia, East Anglia, and Essex.^ 

It is very doubtful if the Benedictines were re-established in Mercia 
before the death of ^If here in 983, who was succeeded in the ealderdom 
by his son ^Ifric, sometimes known us Puer — Gild ox Child — perhaps to 
distinguish him from another -^Ifric, with whom he has been generally 
confounded The Central provinces, or ealderdom of South-Hampton, 
passed from iElfeah, who died in 971, to ^thelmaar, whose death is 
entered in the Saxon Chronicle under 982.* The signature of ^fric 
dux is then attached to some charters attested by yElfhere, after whose 
death in 983 two ealdermen affix the same name to the royal mnants 
during the following year or two, iElfric of Mercia, and citric of 
South-Hampton, — the " Ealderman iEIfric," who has gained an unenvi- 
able notoriety in the history of the period. The career of iElfric Gild, 
the Ealderman of Mercia, was brief Two years after his father's 
death he obtained the Abbacy of Abingdon for his brother Eadwine, 
and was outlawed before the close of the same year in a great council 
of " the bishops, ealdermen, and leading nobles of the realm," held 
at Cirencester. The cause of his forfeiture is assigned to an illegal 
enforcement of his claims upon certain lands, some of which Feem 




(Icxcii. it may bo pilliere^l that BaMennan .Kthelm«r had a' son of the name of kthelwine. it 
may be supiwsca tliat, ou the death of the ealderman, tho hiiul in (|nc8tiou wiw mode OTer to 



his sou. 
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to have been in the diocese of Dorchester, and to his open resistance 
against the royal authority. Some of these very lands, however, had 
been granted to his father ^if here as far back as the first year of Edw/s 
reign, and the true reason of ^ifric's ruin, which seems to have be^n 
premeditated, must be sought for in the overgrown power of his father, 
and perhaps in the attempts of the Mercian ealdermen to extend their 
jurisdiction beyond the limits of the province assigned to them. No 
successor was appointed to iElfric, and the great Ealderdom of Mercia 
became a memory of the past. iEthelwine, who upon the death of his 
rival .^Ifhere assumed the foremost place amongst the ealdermen once 
occupied by his father, the Half-king, died in 992, '* the kinsman of 
Eldgar, and Ealderman of the whole of Anglia," is said to have been 
inscribed upon his tomb, and he also was followed by no successor in his 
dignity. iEthelwerd, his eldest son and representative, fell at Assandun 
in 1016, but the foremost place in East Anglia was long filled by 
Ulfketyl, who was killed on the same occasion at the head of the men 
of his province, and whose name is of frequent occurrence in the charters, 
always appearing, however, amongst the Ministri. Evidently the over- 
))Owerful ealderdoms of Mercia and East Anglia were broken up, and 
irom this time forward " held in the king's hand,'' and administered by 
High-reeves.^ 

It is observable that, in the charters of the tenth century, one of the 
ealdermen invariably takes precedence over all the others. Towards 
the close of Athelstan's reign Wulfgar seems to have enjoyed this privi- 
lege, in which he was succeeded in the course of Edmund's reign by 
Athelstan the Ilalf-king, who again was followed in succession by ^If- 

» Ckron. Sax. 982, 983, 985, 992, 101 G ; Cod. Dip. dcciii., mcciiv., mcccxii. Tbe con- 
nection of iElfric the pafiillanimoas with the Ctintral provioceii is shown bj Cknm. Sax., 1003, 
and Ood. Dip. dcxlii. and dcxcviii. In the former cnarter Wulmasr and ^thelweard prohablj 
represent the 8hire*reeyeB of llanta and Wilts. Kadwine is omitted from the list of Abbots 
in the Ikwk of Abingdon, and from the expressions in mcccv., the short period of his Abbacy 
seems to have been l()oke<I upon as an era of nnjust alienation. The original monaster)- of 
Abingdon was, for a long time, depend<;nt upon the Mercian kings, and licrkHhire was in the 
dioceno of Dorchester. In a charter of Athelstan, indeed, Winsi, the bishop of the latter ditxiese, 
is called bishop of Bicrrocscire (mcxxix). One us. of Florence describes the brother of £ad- 
wine as " iElfnc mfgor-domus regis.** ^Ifgar, son of JSIfric the ealderman, whose eyes were 
put out by order of Ethelred in 993 ( Chron, Sax.), was probably g^udaon and representative 
of iElfhere, ratlier than a son of the oihi'r ^Ifric, who continued to retain his ealderdom for 
many years afUir this entnr. To the Mercian iElfric an elder brother has been given in the 
person of " Odda Dux '* whose body was found at Dcerhurst in 1259, and who is said, upon 
the death of his wicked father iKlfficre, to have restored all the lands taken from tbe monks, 
and retiring into the cloister, to have resigned the ealderdom to his younger brother ii*Ilfric. 
The signature of the historical Odda is app<*n<led to many charters, appeanng in 1014 at the 
earliest, and is occasionally followed by that of "iElfric, bis brother ^-hence the confusion. 
On the banishment of Godwine and his family in 1051, Odda was placed over the Western 
)>rovinces, and signs as "Odda Dnx;^ and after the retnm of Godwine in 1053, Odda and 
.^Ifric attest a cnarter, venr significantly, as monkM. They bad probably excellent reasons for 
assuming the cowl, but Ouda became a monk seventy years af\er the ufuth of his supposed 
father, ^Ifhere, with whom he was in no way connected. — (Ckron. Sax. and Ilor. Wig. 
1051, 1056; Cod. />i/>. dccxcviii., dccciv., dcccv., mcccix). ^Ifric's death is noticed in 1053, 
that of " Odda Eorl* in 105(i, with an allusion lo his OMSumptiun of the cowl ; but his signature 
OS dux never occurs after bis appearance as monaehus. 
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h^r*: mi AliMwiue^ the three latter oertuDlj, a&i rr obAblj Walfgar, 
l^fig linimUiired ftnv»^ the kindred of the king. Upoo the death of 
AUMwUtif:, .-Ktbeiwerd, wbr/ie Dame appears amoo^st the Dmc€8 in the 
cViinig jean of &]gai^i mgD, anoined Uk foreni^ 
hiua^M in hiji letter to Hatilda as " Patridns CogsoI,'^ and " Patricina* 
Tbe; title ^A Patrictos seems to hare been gfren in the eighth oentmy to 
the leitding official in the Northombrian kingdom, ranking next to the 
aorereign — occanr^mallj soperseding him — and it maj hare been applied 
at the (leriod when yKthelwerd wrote to the senior Eilderman. Daring 
hifi ^ patriciate" the foander of the later hoose of Mercia, Leof wine, 
makes his first appearance amongst the DnceM ; bat onlr in the capacity 
of Riildennan of the Hwiccas, and the remainder oi the extensive 
eald^dom of yKlfhere and ^Ifnc was evidentlr retained " in the king^s 
hand,'' JFlMc of Sooth-Hampton, £lfhelm and Waltheof of the 
Northumbrians, Northman and Leofsige, complete the number of 
ealdermeri at this period ; the latter the soocesaor of Brithnoth, who 
must have reached a matare age when he met a soldier's death in 991, 
for be was married when £lfgar made his will forty years before. The 
signature 'if ^thelwerd is missed after 998. and no successor was 
anpointed to his ealderdom. Foar years later Leofsige surprised and 
slew Altie^ the king's High-reeve, in his own hoose, and was outlawed in 
consequence ; forfeiture was pronounced against his widowed sister for 
sheltering her brother, and tne province of the East Saxons ceasing to 
lie a/lministered by an ealderman, ^Ifric, ^Ifhelrn, and Leofwine were 
alone intrusted with the higher dignity.^ 

^jlfthryth. the aueen-mother, soon followed ^thelwerd to the grave, 
and the principal advisers of Ethelred, at this period seem to have been 
his kinsmen ^thelmser, his uncle Ordulf — their names invariably occupy 
the foremost place amongst the Ministri — and Wulfgeat, his favounte 
thegn. Ordulf, the founder of Tavistock Abbey, is called by Florence 
" Primas Domnoniaj," or High-reeve of Devon ; and as the bishop of 
8licrlx>rnc ''greets iEthelmser kindly" in an official document, it may be 
implied that the ealderdom of the Western provinces was divided between 
^thelmwr and Ordulf. Ordgar and ^thelwerd had each in succession 
held the whole ealderdom, and the respective claims of their sons may 
have been compromised by this division — for ^thelmcer " the great," the 
founder of Eynsham Abbey, was the son of -.Ethelwerd " Bishop Brit- 

* Cod. Dip., dclxxxvii., dcxcTiii,, dccxix., Huirpe^ Dipicm., p. MS. The namet of Wal- 
tliAof and Northman onlj appear aroonciit the dueeA in one charter. «)CtheIred, the soQ-in-Uw 
of Alfred, id described in one of hin cnarters (cccxi.) as *' I>nx et Patricins Mercionun," in 
another an "Dux et I )oniinutor ;*' bat he always appears in the veniacnlar as Ealderman, 
without any distinction in In's title from tlie three ealdermen, wIjo with the thrte bishom, 
flometimcH attest his charterH. Each of the provinces of the Ma^saetas, the Hwiccas, and the 
Mercians, seems to have been provided with its bishop and its ealderman, Ethelred repre- 
Hentin^ the Senior ealdennan, or Patricius, wielding the royal authority over all,— a 7/a^lriii^, 
in other words. Fn)m the expressions of the (chronicle {ad. nn. 826) " Ludeca and Jiu Jive 
ealdermen," it would appear as if, before the Danish conquest, there ha() been an ealderman 
and a bishop over each ot the^rf provinces at thai time constituting the Mercian kingdom. 
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helm's kiDsmaD," or, in other words, of the Patrician who was the corre- 
spondent of Matilda, ^thelwerd and ^thelnoth, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, were the sons of iEthelmsar, and be had a 
daughter who was married to another ^thelwerd. Closely following the 
signatures of ^thelmsar and Ordulf will generally be found the names 
of Wulfric and his nephew Wulfeah. Wulfric, *' Wulfrun's son," whoee 
high descent is noticed in more than one charter, was the founder of 
Burton Abbey ; and unless the title of " Consul et Comes Merciorum," 
under which he appears in the Annals of Burton, is to be ascribed 
altogether to the gratitude of the brotherhood, he may be supposed to 
have ruled over the northern portion of i£lf here's ealderdom in the capacity 
of High-reeve. Wulfeah and his brother Ufegeat were the sons of 
^Ifhelm, ealderman of the Northumbrian Danes, who is named by 
Wulfric in his will as his brother. The daughter of Morcar and 
Eadgyth was Wulfric's godchild, and whilst both her parents were bene- 
fited considerably by the will, the manner in which her godfather leaves 
her '' the bulla which was her grandmother's," seems to point to a clof^er 
relationship between them. Was she not his daughter's child ? The 
name of ^If helm's wife, according to Florence, was Wulfrun ; and as a 
Wulfruu *' bequeathed the land at Ramsley, and the hythe that belongs 
thereto, to .£thelma3r her kinsman," it can scarcely be doubted that, 
either through his wife or his mother, the ealderman and his family were 
connected with the kindred of the king. The names of ^Ifhelm, 
Wulfric, and Morcar would have raised the country from the Welland 
to the Tyne ; iElfgyfu, " of Northampton," the daughter of -ZElf helm and 
Wulfrun, became the first wife of Canute, and the whole of the north of 
England held in after times to her son, Harold Harefoot Eadgyth, the 
widow of Siferth, was married, after the murder of her husband, to 
Edmund Ironside, who *' went north to the Five-Burghs, and soon took 
Ix)S8ession of all Siferth's property, and Morcar's, and all the people sub- 
mitted to him." Did they recognise the rival claims of Wulfric's grand- 
child P^ 

The character of Ethelred, as it may be read in some of his charters, 
displays a singular mixture of treachery and imbecility. In the year 
after the forfeiture of ^Ifric the Mercian, the king harried the diocese of 
Rochester, and some twelve years afterwards he lays the whole blame 

* Cod. Dip. dccviii., dccxiT., mcccxii. ; Thorpe, Dip. p. 543 : Flor. Wig. 997, 1036. The 
confirmation of Ethelred (dccxiT.) alludes to lands fdven bj Bishop Brithelm " ^thelweardo 

{>ropinqiio boo, patri yidelicet ^thelroari.** The three ^thelwerds, father, son, and son-in- 
aw. ofifithelmnr, must be carefnlW distinguished ; nor must ^thelmser be confounded with 
ealderman ^thelmicr, the father of ^thelwine. In the grant of some lands at Dumbleton 
(dczcii.), which he bequeathed bj his will to Archbinliop ^Ifric, Wulfric is called " Wulfronc 
suna,'* so that there can be no doubt about the descent of Wulfric and ^^Ifhelm from Wulfrun. 
But who was Wuilrun? " This year Anlnf stormed Tamworth,'* sajs Chron. 8ax. (I).) 948, 
"there dnrine the pillage was ntdfrun taken." The kinswoman of ^^thelmaer is called in 
the Latin Wulfin, in the Anglo^&ixon Wu^run. As a conjecture, it seems probable that 



. »g> 

Wulfrun captured at Tamworth was XhefaiheT of Wulfric and iGlflielm — Wulfrun or Wulfruna, 

tlie kinswoman of ^thelmier, the vnfe of ^^Ifhelro, who ma? have owed I ' ' 

the ealderdom of the Noithumbrians to this conncctioD with the king's kin. 
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npoQ bis adviser iBtbelsige, ''that enemy of Gkxl and the people." 
Wulfgeat, in the days of his prosperity extolled as the royal favoorite, is 
vagary accused of untold enormities after his ruin. Hardly has the 
name of iBIfthryth disappeared from the charters before her son hastens 
to grant the monastery at Bradford to the convent at Shaftesbury, in 
memory of his '' brother Edward, that blessed martyr ;" as if he seized 
upon the earliest opportunity of shifting the whole responsibility of a 
crime, by which he profited, upon his dead mother. Ever a tool in the 
hands of others, he seems to have been ready at any moment to abandon 
and betray them. The signature of Ordulf is no longer attached to the 
royal grants after 1005, and almost as soon as the influence of the king^s 
uncle must have ceased to be felt at Court, the po.licy of Eadric Streona 
began to be developed. Wulfric, who died about 1002, bequeathed the 

S eater portion of his vast property to ^If helm and his sons, and to 
orcar and his wife and daughter. ^Ifhelm, who had thus become 
the male representative of both branches of his family, was lured to his 
death at Shrewsbury in 1006, and treacherously murdered ; his sons 
Wulfeah and Ufegeat were blinded by the king's order ; and Wulfgeat, 
the former favourite, with his wife, iElfgyfa, the widow of JEXf^r " the 
reeve," was involved in the same ruin. The ealderdom of Mercia fell to 
the share of Eadric — the portion of the old province apparently, that 
seems to have been administered by Wulfric, for the Hwiccas still 
remained under the iurisdiction of Leofwine — whilst the ealderdom of 
iElfhelm purchased the support of the Northumbrian Ucbtred, who, by 
his subsequent marriage with one of Ethelred's daughters, became the 
brother-in-law of Eadric.^ 

Upon the return of Ethelred after the death of Sweyn, Morcar and 
Siferth, Senior thegns of the Five-Burghs — High reeves or Holds pro- 
bably — became the next of Eadric s victims, the king betraying his com- 
plicity in the crime by confiscating their property to his own use. But 
he was anticipated by his son Edmund, who, marrying the widow of 
Siferth, asserted her claims in his own person; and Eadric, as soon as his 
crime proved fruitless, deserted the iEtheling. He united with Canute in 
ravaging Mercia — Warwickshire, or a portion of Leofwine's ealderdom,— 
and as the Mercians refused to join the army of the iEtheling without the 
presence of the king, Edmund and Uchtred, when they were thought to 
have marched to oppase Canute, contented themselves with turning aside 
to harry Shropshire, Staflfordshire, and Cheshire — or Eadrics province. 
In other words, the northern Mercians, though they refused to follow 



* Cod. I}ip. dec., dccvi., nicccv., mcccx. ; Chron. S(tx. nn«l Flor» HT^/. 1006. WTio 
^thelNige? In the AtK (\imh. 993, .£^W(Vi Aiiglicas is Miid to have aflsisted Gwyiiy aoDof 
Eineon, in ravo^n^ Dvvotl, Curdigun, Gowcr, and Kidwely. The BriUy 7^ry». 991, calls 
bim " KcHb tho jpxiut, a Saxon TwjHog" — Ihix. Ethelred, according to Oaimar. I. 4105, had 
a bnithcr Eihnund, who whh niamed to a WeUh priucess, and was troublcRomA betwiicn the 
death of Diinntan and tlie olom* of the century. Of the four sons of Atbelston tbc Half-kiiig, 
i^jtholHige alone left no l>e<|uentH to the monastery of Ramsey. He was c<*rUiiu!y the yofter> 
brother of tbc king. Wtus he the outlaw, and husband of tbc Welsh princess? 
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Eadric into the Danish camp, declined to fight against their ealderman 
without the sanction of the royal presence. It was easier to lay waste an 
unresisting province than to oppose Canute, and as soon as the Danish 
army entered Yorkshire Uchtr^ tendered his submission ; Canute per- 
mitted the blood-feud of Thorbrand Hold to follow its natural course, 
and made over the vacant province, on TJchtred's death, to Eric the 
Norwegian Jarl. In the contest following upon the death of Ethelred, 
Hampshire and Wiltshire fought on the side of the Dane, but Dorset, 
Somerset, and Devon, the centre and stronghold of the king's kin, held 
as loyally to Alfred's heir as their forefathers had clung to Edmund's 
mighty ancestor, and for a short time with almost equal success. The 
retreat of Canute towards the eastern coast may explain the reconciliation 
of Eadric with his royal brother-in-law, and he fought upon the losing 
side at Assandun, quitting the field in time with the Magesaattas — the 
northern Mercians seem to have followed the husband of iElfgyfu of 
Northampton — to claim the reward of treachery from the victor.^ 

Canute completed all that Eadric had begun. iEthelmadr the Great 
died in, or soon after, 1014, and he was the last ealderman of the royal 
house of Alfred's brother Ethelred. " Who will place Edwy the iEthel- 
ing in my power?" was the question addressed by Canute to Eadric, 
who answered " -^Ethelwerd." All the honours and power of his ancestry 
were promised to iEthelwerd, and he consented, " but with no intention 
of fulfilling the bargain," adds Florence, " for he was of the noblest 
race in England." iEthelwcrd the son of ^thelma&r was put to death, 
with other nobles, at Christmas 1017, and then, or soon aft^erwnrds, 
Edwy the iEtheling was " betrayed by his dearest friends." The signa- 
ture of " iEthelwerd Dux" is appended to various charters during the 
two following years until, at the great Gemote held at Cirencester at 
Easter in 1020, ^*iEtheIwerd the ealderman and Edwy king of the 
Georls" were outlawed. ^Ethelwerd the ealderman was probably the 
son-in-law of ^thelmsBr. Did he gain the almost hereditary province 
of his wife's family by l)etraying the ^Etheling to Canute ? His apparent 
connection, again, with both the Edwys is not a little remarkable. Was 
Edwy the Ceorl's king a prototype of Perkin Warbeck, and of the 
Polish adventurer who personated Dimitri Ivanoviteh, the last of the 
house of Burik ? Was he a personator of the betrayed iEtheling, haileil 
as the rightful heir by many of the lower orders, and was ^thelwerd 
suspected of connivance in the fraud in order to conceal his share in the 
treachery ? His surviving brother-in-law, iEthelnoth son of iBthelmasr, 

* Chron. Sax. and Flot. Wig, 1015, 1016. That Morcar tbo Henior tbcgn of the Five- 
Burghs was identical with tbo Morcar whove name appears so often in the cbartera in conipaoj 
with tboee of Wulfricy Wnlfeab, Wulfgeat, ^thelmssr, and Ordolf, and with the Morcar of 
Walfric*s will, seems bardljr to be doubted. Sifertb, according to Florence, woa biH brother — 
be calls tbeni sons of Eamgrim — bot» strange as it may appear to the ideas of modem times, 
this connection (if it existed) does not necessarily preclude the marriage of Hifertb with bis 
brother*s daughter. " Ego yVlfridas Episcopus dalio ilUs ▼. mansiui ISeorbtwene filiic Wulf- 
belmi, (pi4B fuit uxorfratris iUius lieortbore" (Cod. Dip. ccclxxri.) There was episcopal 
sanction for such an union in the n.'ign of Athclstao. 
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ma rauel to th<: See of Canterbarr in the jear of .fltkelwEni'i 
mefkt ; but bj tbu time there was an ealdermao in Kent, and the temporal 
power of the Archbishop was no longer as great as in the time of Donstan 
and his immediate snooeasors. Archbishop ^chdnoth is the last known 
member of the king^s kin ; the fate of the Carolings was beginning to 
threaten the house of Alfred, and Crodwine and his family were ready to 
play the part of Hngnes Capet. Bat it was not to be. Both Eadric 
and (ifff]wine di<l their work eflEectoally,. but, like Virgil's bees, they did 
their work for others.^ 



A. 



.Kthf.'i^fAti.m ,1Srv*n ll'.fXTvu, E^tifCent luofWcftf Wimbi^i 

X 



2 111 I iEtheliiiar the Omt. 

VA^t m >f.]f « if;tliH .Kit .VJhtrX JKXh^tX JCIfric Eadvine tlurWcMPn^t 

I t}ir>th woUI. *tM my^. m\w, CiM. Ab. of d. 1014. 

I h'ifK X Kf/fK. iL'^Mrrb, AUngiJon. 






I ^'iP*'- I I I 

JfM*^^' X /RthelweM, «. d«i«bt«T JEtlM-l- iEtbelxiotii 

•♦^'*>. lif .CUieliu»r, wenl. the Good. 

''- **1* E. of West Prm-. d. 1017. Abp. uf 

X km. 103U. X Canterbury, 

X lOW-IOSS 



X 



> Chrtm,8ax. %ut\ Flur, W'uj. 1016, 1017, 1020. An ignoble origio ham been Attributed 
to bulb KNflric mi*\ Go^lwine, bat apparentlj with little reaaon. It may onlj mean that they 
wtro n^it f|iia]ifi*f4 bj tbf ir birth to fill thrjee foremost oflkes which leem to hare been gene- 
rally allots*'! Ui iiieiulj(;ni of the kiug's kindred, or to the heada of familieo of the highest 
|»rniir{n':ial /l^ncenL Tb*} anrentor of the hoose of Capet has been described as a German 
fidventfirfr, and in latiT rfiniancefi as a butcher. An JSthelric is mentioned in the will of 
Wiilfric, wliirh ^tti^n on Uy say, "^ After his day, let the land go, for my soal, and for ku tmftker'9, 
and for bin, to Hurt^m ; " as if if'Uhelric was in some manner connected, thrungh his mother, with 
the hoiine of Wulfrun. If this if^thelric was the father of Eladric, a clue is at once found for the 
a<Aions of the Hon. yl'^irbHlm, the head of Wulfnin's house, and his sons stood in the way of Eadric. 
Upon tbcir rumoval be became ealderman of Mercia, and the Northern Mercians refused to fight 
against bim nnlnss the kins accompanied the army — as if they acknowledged that he 1m3 a 



certain criaini upon tb«in. Morcar and Siferth stood in the way of his pretensions upon the 
Pive-Hurf(bN ; tb«;y were removed, but tht; if^theling married the widow of Siferth, "contrary 
to the kind's will, . . . the |ieople all submitted to him,** and Eadric at once went over to 
Canutr, an Kthelreil bad probably foreseen. This connection of Eadric with Wulfrun's family, 
through bis grandmother, can only, however, be put forward as a conjecture. I see no rsoaoD 
to doubt the df;HCf?nt of (lodwine from " Wuinotb Child,** the South Saxon, but mnch reaoon to 
doubt tii<- ih'.m-j'.ni of Wulnoth from iflthclnifer, a son of ^thelric and brother of Eadric. Iw 
the nrcwnar of f -iirnito, and Muro. the death of Archbishop Living in 1020, Godwine married 
Brythric's dtiughtcr {('tMi. Dip. dccxxxii.), and I am inclined to look upon this as a pcditical 
marriage, by which (Isinute placed the heiress of the bouse of Eadric and Brythric in the hands 
of his UrnieHt supfiorter in the south of England. Godwine thus beciune the representativo of 
Eadric, without b<Miig IiIh relutivo by blood. The addition of Cild to a name generallT arsms 
to imply Nome sort of conntfction by blood, as in the case of ^Ifric Pi/er and EadnuCodel 
(%iUl; and, merely as a conjecture, 1 am inclined to connect Wulnoth CY/c/, the Sooth 
with the family of ** Eadwine caldorman in SuRsex,*' wbone death is placed in 982. 
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JElfgar, E. of E. Sax. 
d. between 951-963. 



B. 

Ordgar, B. of West Prov. 
d. 970. 



J-Ithelfled m. 

Edmund. 

X 



Alfledm. 

BriUinoth, 

£. of K. Sax. 

d. 991. 

X 



Ordulf, iEthelwold, M. J^ilfthryth m. Edgar. 
Prinuui E. of E d. 099. I 

DumnoniiP, Ang. I 

d. 1005. X Ethelred. 



2 1 I 

Emma m. Canute m. Jullgj-fti. 



I 



Hardi- Sweyn. 
Canute. x 

X 



" I 
Harold 

Harefoot. 

X 



Wulfrun. . 

_ I 

I ■■ I 

WuUhina, m. iElf helm. Wulfric, 



kin to 
^Ethelmar. 



E. of North- oTer 

umbrians, N.Mer- 

d. 1000. dans? 

d. 1003. 



Wnl/eah. Ufegeat Eadg}th 
X X m. Morcar, 

d. 1015. 

I 
Eadgyth 
m. (l.)HUeTtb, 
d. 1015. X 
m. (2.) Edmund. 
X 



A renreseoti the leading members of the House of .£tbelred, the elder brother of Alfred, 
who at aifTerent times held the position either of Elalderman or Bishop ; B the families con- 
nected by marriage, either with the king or with his kindred, and raised to a prominent posi- 
tion in conseauence. ^ All seem either to have died oat, or to have been swept out of the way 
by Eadric ana Godwine. 



IV. 

DUNSTAN AND HIS PoLICT. 



The greater part of the history^-or rather of the gossip and scaudal, 
of a later age, passing current for the history— of the period in which 
Dunstan flourished, has been furnished by the biographers of the Arch- 
bishop; the later writers, as usual, affording the minutest and most 
marvellous accounts. Unfortunately, the advocates of rival theological 
dogmas, fighting the battle of their respective churches, instead of testing 
the truth of these stories, have been content with using them for the 
furtherance of their own views, thus burying the scanty relics of true 
history beneath the accumulated fictions of later years. AH the accounts 
of Dunstan's early life are more or less mythical, but as every 
biographer and chronicler acrees in placing his birth at the commence- 
ment of Athelstan's reign, he could nave been barely fourteen years of 
age at the close of it It may be gathered from the charters that it was 
a common custom with parents of the highest rank to dedicate their 
children from a very early age to the royal service. Up to the age of 
seven a child was so absolutely in the power of the parents, according to 
the old law in England, that he could be sold as a slave ; and he still 
remained under the authority of the father for seven years longer, before, 
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of bis own will, he could become a monk or enter upon service. In a 
later age the aspirant for knighthood was supposed to pass his life between 
seven and fourteen as a page in some noble household, figuring during 
the next seven years as a Davioiscau or Esquire, a custom of which the 
^erms had probably existed in different stages of society from lime 
immemorial, though it is not necessary to suppose that the period of 
" seven years" was invariably insisted on. Accordingly, when we are 
told that Dunstan was present at the court of Athelstan, and subsequently 
in attendance upon Edmund, it merely means that he must have passed 
some of his earlier years in the same manner as many of his youthful 
contemporaries. He was placed in his childhood at Glastonbury, to 
which he appears to have returned, availing himself of his intercourse with 
the Irish pilgrims, who used to resort in great numbers to the monastery 
as the traditional resting-place of St. Patrick "the younger." The 
learning which he is supposed to have acquired at this period of his life 
was gained from " Irish books ;" and it may be inferred from this passage 
in his earliest biographer, that if Dunstan conformed to any monastic 
rule in his earlier years, or introduced it into Glastonbury, it must have 
been of Irish or mixed origin, for the Benedictine rule was first taught to 
the monks of Abingdon at a later period by Osgar.^ 

Dunstan makes his first historical appearance in Edred's reign, when 
he witnessed a charter, dated in 946, as abbot, being at that time about 
one-and-twenty. Upon the death of his kinsman, ^thclgar, bishop of 
Grediton, in 953^— the date is worthy of remark — the see was offered to 
Dunstan, but he declined it upon the plea, says his earliest biographer^ 
that the obligations of the diocese would interfere with his duties in the 
royal service ; for he appears to have filled at that time the all-important 
ofBce of principal treasurer to the king. As there was evidently neither 
Camera nor Camerarius in Edred's reign, it seems to have been custom- 
ary to confide the royal treasures to more than one place of security, and 

' It W.18 to lleury that Osgar was sent by ^thelwold in £dgar*8 n?igii, and from flenrjr 
the Benedictine rule, brought there about 939 by Odn, second Abbot of Clagny, was introduced 
into Abingdon. Had the rule been in force at Glastonbur}', where JSthelwoId, who was Prior, 
was educated with Dunstan — not by him, for Dunstan was his junior — such a coiirw would 
have been unnecessary. " Quidam clerid de Glestouia,'* accordhig to the life of ^thelwotd* 
accompanied him to Abingdon, one of whom was Osgar, and Osgar the dtrk of QUstonlrarj 
was sent to learn the Benedictine rule at Fleury. My authority for this portion of Don- 
Stan's career is the work usually attributed to Bridi ' e rth , his earliest biographer, who dodicatoa 
his prologue " perprudenti archonti iElfrico," apparently the prelate who filled the Bee of 
Canterbury from 996 to 1006. The writer was personally acquainted with Dunstan, and thoogh 
strongly biassed against all who came into hostile contact with the archbishop, aroida toe 
flagrant errors into which Oslwm and others have fallen, and which are perpetuated in neeriy 
every account of Dunstan's life. The archives of Canterbun' wero lost in a great fire eoon 
after the Norman Conquest, and to this catastrophe we arc probably indebted for a considerable 
number of fabricated ciiarters, the m(»8t faulty ot the Saxt'U chioniclcs (p.), and Osbem't Lives 
of Dunstan and Odo — if OsU-rn is guilty of tiie latter pi'rformance. Amongst other marvels he 
]ntro<luces Dunstan to the court of Atht>lstan as a prvnligy of learning anu sanctity under the 
patronage of Art'libiHliop yllthclht Im, who dioil in the same year aK E«lwanl, and whose succesnor 
attests th(? chartciN of Athvlstan in 926. The appearance of the learned and tunsnred babv 
would have fully jublilied the " shrieking girls^* — obbtrepcutes puelluhc — in charging him with 
magic. 
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Glastonbury was chosen as a place in which they could be deposited with 
safety. The chamberlain dates his close attendance upon the royal 
person from the age in which he was the purse-bearer, and the office 
which Dunstan seems to have held was Scarcely compatible with a strict 
attention to the sjiiritual wants of the distant diocese of Devon. Edred 
seems to have been a martyr to disease throughout the whole of his reign. 
He had very little to do, probably, with the actual government of the 
kingdom, and the party with which Dunstan was connected seems to 
have been closely allied with the queen-mother, whose influence was 
evidently at this time all-powerful. Within a few days of Edmund's 
death, Dunstan was riding towards the court, according to the narrative 
attributed to Bridferth, and his companion was " iElfstan dux primarius," 
or Athelstan of East Anglia, who was then the senior calderman or Patri- 
cius. The ealderman was disturbed at a dream in which he had seen the 
king asleep amongst his courtiers, who were all transformed into goats ; 
which foretold, according to the abbot, the approaching death of Edmund, 
and the future falling off of his nobility from the path of rectitude — a fall- 
ing off that is explained by their conduct during the reign of Edwy. The 
story of the ride and of the dream {)oints to the connection of Dunstan 
with the house of East Anglia, and to the support given by the leading 
nobility of Edmund's court to his elder son. when Dunstan was driven 
in disgrace from the court of Athelstan in his childhood, his banishment 
was principally owing, according to the same authority, to his own kins- 
men ; in his quarrel with -^thelgyfu even his own " disciples" combined 
against him ; and from the hostility thus exhibited in these quarters, it may 
1)0 safely assumed that Dunstan had allied himself with the party in the 
State opposed to the leading nobility of Wessex, who were the principal 
characters around the throne during the reigns of Athelstan and Edmund.^ 

' That ^thelgar of Crediton, Donstnn'd kioHinan, was often confounded with i£thelgar of 
Selsoy, biB soccessor in the priniacj, may bo seen from tho liHt of bisbopg appended to 
Florence ; and in consequence of some such confusion, Osbcm has substituted the name 
of MMohao of Winchester for iCthelgar of Crediton. Wulfhelm and Odo attested a 
charter, dated 24th July 941, as Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of Ilamsbury. In 
the following year Odo signs as archbishop, but the signature of Osnlf as bishop of 
Ramsbury is not found before 953. an ^^Ifnc filling the Bee during this interval, wnoee 
signaturu first occurs in 942, and disappears after 961. j^^lfric of 8licrbom died in 
941 {Fhr, Wia.)t and the Bee was then filled bpr Wulsige (CW. Dip. cccxcii. mcxxxix.) 
Malmesbtiry places the death of '* Bishop ^Ifnc, who nod been Abbot of Glastonbury,** 
in 988; but be is in error, for the Bishop iKlfric, whose signature is missed from the 
charters about that time, had been a frequent witness as Abbot of Malmesbury. I'he only 
iElfric Abbot of Glastonbuipr was the predecessor of Dunstan, and if he succeeded Odo in tho 
Soe of Ramsbury, the appointment of Dunstan to the abbacy may be placed in 942, when he 
was seventeen years of age. Upon the death of Athelstan, Dunstan was " inter liegicte pro- 
ceres et PalatinoB Principes electns*' by Edmund, says Bridferth ; in other woids, as he was 
just fourteen, the king placed him in the royal household to be trained for a " cynings-thegn.*' 
His kinsman, ^Ifeagc, Bishop of Winchester, advised him to become a churchman, but as the 
devil " muliemm illi injccit amorem,** he had no vocation for the church until after a seasonable 
fit of illness, when his high connections secured him an abbacy at the age of seventeen. 
" Maluit sponsare /ut^ncuiam cnjnscotidie blanditiis foveretnr, quam more monacborum biden- 
tinis indui panniculis." A little romance has been founded upon thin passage in Bridferth, but 
Lingard views it disapprovingly, nor is there any reason to suppose that the "mulivrum amor/* 
iustuled by the devil, waa concentrated upon any individual * juvencula.** 
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Feeling the approach of death iu the autumn of 955, Edrcd sent for 
his treasures that he might dispose of them amongst his own friends. 
Dunstan and the other keepers of the royal property hastened to the 
court, but the king was dead before their arrival, and their charge, of 
course, fell into the hands of his successor. The first blow was aimed by 
the party now in power against the queen-mother — " Edred died, and 
Eailgyfu was bereft of all her property," are her own words — whilst 
Dunstan soon brought down upon himself the enmity of one who, by 
her influence over the reigning sovereign, may be looked upon as the 
successor of the queen-mother. According to the earliest version of this 
well-known story, the absence of £dwy from the coronation banquet was 
commented upon by Odo, but as the attendant nobles declined to inter 
fere, Dunstan was deputed with Cynsige, Bishop of Lichfield, to bring 
back the truant prince, whom he found in the company of ^thelgyfu 
and her daughter ^Ifgyfu. JEthelgyfu was a woman of the very highest 
rank, who, according to the rather vague scandal of a later age, sought to 
piin an influence over Edwy, either for her daughter or herself, — or for 
both, — and Bridferth has drawn a very warm picture of the scene from 
which the indignant abbot snatched the king — a picture, however, that a 
very slight examination will prove to be exaggerated. When Atnelstan 
died in the month of October, Edmund, who was killed in May, after a 
reign of six years and a half, was eighteen years of age. His brother 
EMred dieil in November, after reigning nine years and a half, so that six- 
teen years had elapsed between the death of Athelstan and the accession 
of Edwy, whose father, had he been alive, would have been four-and- 
thirty years of ago. Granting the evil disposition of the son of a &ther 
of that age, his sins would have been those of a boy. and would scarcely 
have displayed the precocious immorality that has been attributed to 
him. His bn>ther Evlgar was at this time twelve, and the words of 
Eadgvfu, ** they said to fhv chiU Evlwy, who was then chosen king," 
prove him to have boon not much older— indeed, she scarcely seems to 
attributo much blame to her gmndson. That JEthelgyfu, in order to 
perjvtuate her inlhionco over the young prince, endeavoured to promote 
a marriago at some lator [x^ri<.xl Unwoon Ldwy and ^Elfgyfu is more than 
probable, for two or three years afterwards, when the king may be 
8UPix>soil to have Ikvu sixtoon or seventeen, Odo separated nim from 
A2lt,iOtu, **lvcauso thoy won? tiX> nearly rolateil," says the Saxon Chronicle. 
That Dunstan ufx^n entering the chamber of ^tlielgyfu, found the crown 
UjHMi the tl.H^r, and the young cousins engaged in play ; that when the 
ablvt usihI fonw Kdwy tivk rotucx* in the lap of his older relative ; that 
the woman and the iriil, tlmnvins; their arms annmd the neck of the 
strugi:lin:; 1h\v. olunc to him with tho tenacity of fright and anger,^-aU 
tliis is vorv iM\^lvaMo. Punstan mav have Ixvu actuated bv the best of 
niolivos, .V.lholgyfu may have Uvn violent and intriguing, unscrupulous 
and ambitious ; but v\nn!r.on soniv must actpiit hor ol the coarse and dis- 
gusting immorality that h;is Kvn laid to her charge, and the accusation 
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against her may probably be traced to exaggerated versions of an 
unseemly struggle between two frightened chudren, an angry woman, 
and an ecclesiastic.^ 

The anger of ^thelgyfu was not immediately gratified, for the signa- 
ture of Dunstan is attached to charters dated in 956, and he was 
probably supported by very powerful friends. But he had enemies in an 
unexpected quarter, as his earliest biographer acknowledges, who wonders 
less at '^ the madness of that furious woman than at the hidden machina- 
tions of his own brotherhood — discipulorum — who with secret treachery 
were consenting parties to his downfall/' Evidently unpopular in the 
south country, he was outlawed, and took refuge in a monastery at Ghent, 
from whence he was recalled in the following year, when Edgar, at the 
age of fourteen, was called to rule over the provinces to the north of the 
Thames. A tissue of misrepresentations has overspread the reign of 
Edwy, owing to the violence of the later biographers of Dunstan. He is 
said to have banished his kinsmen from around the throne, an assertion 
that is contradicted by every grant and charter in his reign. The 
majority of Edmund's nobles " lapsed from the path of rectitude," accord- 
ing to Bridferth, or, in other words, adhered to the elder son of their 
dc^ master. He is accused of dissolving the monasteries of Glastonbury 
and Abingdon, and of banishing the Benedictines from England ; yet he 
was the earliest benefactor of Abingdon, for his grants of Ginge and 
other lands in 956 are realities, whilst the charter of Edred dated in 
955, and witnessed by Oscytel, as Archbishop of York, is a forgery. 
.Xthelwold, " father of the monks," with -^Ifric of Malmesbury, and two 
other abbots, attest his lat^t charter dated in 959 ; the clergy, as well as 
the laity of Wessex were his staunchest supporters — .^Ifwold, recom- 
mended for the see of Crediton by Dunstan, Daniel, and Brithelm of Wells, 
amongst the bbhops of his party, are claimed by Malmesb^iry as alumni 
of Glastonbury — and there were no Benedictines at that time in England 
to drive away. The struggle between Secular and B^lar began in the 
reign of Edgar, and was antedated long afterwards in order to throw 
odium upon Edwy. If Dunstan was numbered amongst the supi)orters 
of Edgar, Edwy could point to ^thelwold as his follower, for the contest 

* Tltorpe, DipUmt., p. 208 ; Chron, 8ax, (D.), 958. The aigbt of Edwy from Gloocefter 
aod the lum-iitnnging of iEthelgvib, first appear in Osbem and Eadnier, and doTils cany 
away Edwy's loiil. *' Both perfectly ame," writes Lingard, " and it is plain that neither had 
seen the ancient Life of Ooo." 6ne nas copied the other, in other words, and '* the ancient 
hife/' unknown at Canterbury — onknown, apparently, to Malmesbury, who was fiuniliar with 
Osbem's writing*— waa not at that time written. In "the ancient IJfe" £dw^ is married, 
and Odo. '* Phineatico lelo stimolatas,** descends unexpectedly upon a royal viU, ejects the lady 
whom he finds there, and drives her out of the country. Next she is branded and banished to 
Ireland, — as Allfgyfu, — returning to be hamstrung and mm^dered at Gloucester in 957. Who 
was the wife ? Of all these additional circumstances the Baxon Chronicler and Bndfcrth were 
totally ignorant. The elder lady is the heroine of the earlier accounts, in which may be 
detected some truth overlaid with much scandal and exaggeration. The younger lady figures 
in the later story, from which truth has vanished altogether. Thus are the scAuty facts of 
history oflen buned under the fabrieatk>ns of interested writers. I have hazarded a conjecture 
as to the real position occupied by iEthelgyfu in Note A. 

N 
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Mlicd 'ii.vip. :.'.*:/ .ttbslw^l, tfcft frlc^TLd and cotteciDcrirT :c c»:di 
pririCiM :.;« iftt* np/,*! r*cr,Ti tha£ Biwj w^a -'a Uls d'Sernzis •; » 
[e/r^!* \nK \^'Xi(\ a jMMing ali^siioQ :o Lis extreme beasnr. :a «jfflc^ 
aVy^jt tf.^ er^its of hiS r»iza. Elwr. indeed, died a: t»v> earlT aa i;r» 
ffit hiA r«al cfiaract^ to be kcovn, and ke and Lis brc^cer Eizar w»r» 
fir*^e yi^i^Afi m the hands of two riral factioc«. each striTiaz to mle in 
tfte nairi^; of one or other of the joothfol friaces.- 

T>nnj^t;3ui waA now archbishop. In the nKmastery at Ghect in whi-m 
he Wl \mm^ \m exile, Mcnlar caooiu had beeo replaced by Bec^iktin^ 
%\^mi twelve yearn before he was receiTed there — or in &44 — and he i* 
nn^f^jifi^A to liave o>/taioed from the Pope foil anthority to cany oat a 
similar r»rfonn in hin own ooontnr. Yet he held the «e of Canterbcrr 
for nearly Keven-and-twenty yean, and nerer introdace*! a Benedictine 
int^i the dioceae. CUrhs accompanied ^thelwolJ from Glastonbarr when 
he revives] the monastery of Abingdon a year or two before the banishment 
of his abbf>t ; cUtJca welcomed the new archbishop to Canterbnrr, and 
rernaine^l in nnmolestefl posaeasion of Christ-Chaich until the tiooe of 
Archbi*thop ifClfric. Dunstan may have acquired a knowledge of the 
Bene^lictine rule at Ghent, but if he conformed to it in his own person, 
he nevf;r ^mforo^l its obserrance in any of his dioceses. Our venerable 
Abb^;v f/f Westminster, when a parvenu amongst monasteries, and in 
aearch of a pfkligree, sought to affiliate itself upon the archbishop ; but 
ttie extnu/rdinary inaccuracies in the chui^r of the supposed reviver of 
the irionastery stamp it as the fabrication of a very late age, and even 
legend has failed to ascribe any other monastic foundation to Dunstan. 
If, therefore, he is to liC judged by the writings of his own biographers, 
and by the history of the period as it has come down to us, he must be 

f>ronoiincc;d lax and indi(!eront, both as a monk and as an archbishop; 
br what else can be said of a Itenedictine metropolitan who, supported 
by his king, and em[K)wcred by the Pope to effect a reform in the Church 

1 (httl. Dip,, rrrclxxix., inclxzi., mczciT., mccxvi. Edgar*8 Bignatare is attached to a 
nliartftr nf I'Awy, dated Otii of May 057, so that the Mparation must have taken place after thai 
date. ^ Odo attoiitnd two out of four chart«ni dated in the same year, but after the aepanUion. 
Win niKnature in aliio iittachcd to a charter dated in 958, the year of his death, so that he, as 
wnll as Aithflwold, \h it) be numbere<I amon^^st the 8upp<irters of Edwy (ccccIxt., cocclzTiL, 
(•ecHxviii., mrrxiii.) I cannot, howover, look upon mccxxiv., dated 17th Mar 969, and wit- 
ii«*siHsl by ihUt aikI Kadf^yfu, as genuine. Accordinfj^ to her own testimony, Eadgjfb waa not 
rKstfirnd to h>'r formf^r poHitinn btsfore Kdgar*s accession ; and as Odo died on the 2d of Juno. 
And Kilwy on tin) Ist of Ortolxr, too short a time is allowed for the eTenta that happaned 
betwnnn I Ik* dMiithN of the archbiKhop and the kin^, if the death of Odo is placed in 959. Hia 
8ticoi*sii(»r, il'ilfiii^p, wan Innt Upon the Alps in going to Itonio for his pallium^Knr in retoming 
from Itonii* luui n donbb* jonrnny of thi.H d<>scription, including the time spent at Rome, required 
at li*ast sovcM or ciu'bt montltH. Ho was probably cn)S8ing in spring, at the moit dangeroiis 
time of tlio ypiir. HIh nignaturv is attached to six out of M^ven of Edwy *8 charters dated in 958, 
hut is niissod in 95U. Hrithclm, bishop of Sherborne— ho succeeded SV^ulsige in 958, and waa 
nioY«»i| on to Winrhestor wh*?n Odo dieil — was then ap)>ointed to th« see, but Edwy died before 
thi« art^libiHhop(*hH:t could start for Rome, his appointment was annulled, and Dunstan became 
arrhbiiihop in his place. Dunstan witnessed two of Edgar's grants in 959, and atarted for 
Homv in tMU). 
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committed to his charge, contents himself with allowing two other pre- 
lates to carry out, within their dioceses, the changes which he does not 
trouble himself to introduce into his own ? Yet a change was brought 
about in his own diocese, and a very significant one. The Ealderman 
disappeared from Kent in Dunstan's da^s, but he existed in Sussex until 
982, in the person of Eladwinc, who died in that year. Eadwine is stigma- 
tized in a charter as '' Qod's adversary/' because he and '' the folk . . . 
compelled the bishop (of Rochester) to give up the charters ; " no more 
of ^' God's adversanes " were appointed to the south-eastern provinces, 
and when Kent, Sussex, and Surrey next appear, they form together a 
p:reat ealderdom, held "under the king's hand" by the archbishop of 
Canterbury.^ 

Dunstan in reality seems to have been much more of a statesman than 
of an ecclesiastic. Presented to an abbacy at a very early age, through his 
high connections, he seems to have turned his attention to *' Irish books," 
poetry, and music. He was celebrated for his performance on the harp, 
and for his fondness for old ballads, predilections that seem scarcely to 
be reconciled with a character of an austere and ascetic turn. The secular 
canons slept in peacefnl security until the appointment of yEthelwold to 
the bishopric of Winchester. It was ^thelwold who was known as " the 
father of the monks;" it was iEthelwold upon whom Edgar and his 
queen ^Klfthiyth bestowed the manor of Sudborne in return for rendering 
tne Benedictine rule into '^ the English idiom." Edgar, who had been as 
indolent in the matter as his archbishop for the first four years of his 
reign, married the widow of the East Anglian ealderman in 964, and in 
the same year Wulstan at-Delham, a thegn of the Eastern Counties, 
whose name is of frequent occurrence in the histories of Bamsey and Ely, 
bore to the bishop of Winchester the royal sanction to commence his 
reforms, which ^tnelwold carried out unhesitatingly. He was in earnest, 
and in a very short time Benedictines replaced the secular canons in 
every part of his diocese, the reform penetrating into the county of Surrey, 

> Cod. IHp,^ mcc'uiii. ; Thorpe^ DivUnti., p. 266 ; Lta. £th,, ii. 1 ; Chron. Sax., U82. 
^Ifwic, abbot of Westniiustcr, affixed dib siguature to a charter in 997, and in the following 
Tear Leofwine, Wulfatan^ii son, willed some lands "into Wcstmuister ** (dcxcviii., mccxciiL) 
Legend gives the name of Wuhugu to the abbot appointed by Dunstan and to the anchorite who 
expressed the will of St. Peter to the ConfcsAor. Edward proposed to sacriBce the see of 
Worcester for the aggrandizement uf his favonrite foundation, granting the diocese to York 
" regie munere:'* bntnis scheme was frustrated by the Pope, who wonld only give the pall to 
archbishop Ealared upon his refigning the see of Worcester. A bishop, accordingly, was chosen 
for the diocese "rege videlicet annuente ut quern sibi vellent pnesulem eligerent (Flor. Wig,^ 
1062), and in the reign of Bafus, the claims of York upon Worcester were compounded for tne 
Abbey of St. Oswald al Gloucester (J/onos/., vol. viii.) A nombcr of fabricated charters owe 
their origin to this summary treatment of the diocese of Worcester, the Westminster forsers 
endeayonring to give the sanction of a high antiquity to grants which they probably owed to 
the bounty of the Confessor, whilst the Worcester scribes busied themselves, with a greater 
show of justice, in preparing documents to support their own claims. Forg*;tting, however, that 
the old Episcopal if inster was dedicated to St. Peter- -or perhaps ignoring the fact for purposes 
of their own — the apocryphal donations were generally bestowed upon St. Mary'H, the founda- 
tion of Oswald ; and when a grmnt is made to St. Mary's before the latter portion of the tenth 
century, it must be looked upon with much suspicion. 
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and only stopping short in that direction when it reached the frontiers of 
the see of Canterbury. Five years more were suffered to elapse before a 
similar course was followed in the diocese of Worcester, which had been 
peacefully held for about eight years by the nephew of Odo, and prot^ 
of Dunstan — his signature, as bishop, first appears in 961 — but Oswfud 
seems to have acted after a different fitshion from ^Ethelwold. A high- 

^ handed policy was that of the bishop of Winchester. " Conform to the 
rule, or give place to the monks who profess it" Such was the alterna- 
tive he offered to the secular canons, and if his biographer is to be believed, 
he narrowly escaped being poisoned for his zeal. Oswald built a church, 
which he dedicated to the Virgin, introducing a colony of monks to 
o£Bciate in it when completed, whilst the old cathedral church of St. Peter, 
which was close by, was still served by the secular clergy. The ministra- 
tion of the Benedictines proved the most attractive, people thronged their 
church, neglecting St Peter's, and many of the secular clergy were 
gradually won over to conform to the rule ; but no compulsion seems to 
have been used, for the very latest of Oswald's charters still continued to 
be attested by clerks, and thirty years after his death the congregation of 
the Old Minster was still distinct from the brotherhood of the monastery 
of St Oswald. The Benedictines were introduced into the diocese of 
Worcester, but the secular clei^ were not violently expelled ; and when 
Oswald succeeded his kinsman Oscy tel in the see of York — iSthelwold the 
archbishop-elect, like Brithelm and Feologild, being quietly set aside — he 
limited his reforming zeal to his Mercian diocese, and, like his friend and 
patron Dunstan, conformed to the exigencies of the case, and left the 
seculars upon the northern side of the Humber at peace. In this he may 
be supposed to have followed out the system of Dunstan, who, we are 
told, '' decided that a mass-priest, if he had a wife, was entitled to no 
other lade than belonged to a layman of equal birth." Accordingly, 

V <<the secular priest who follows no life of rule" only ranked with the 
deacon ; he was no longer '^ worthy of thegn-wer and thegn-right," the 
privileges of " the mass-priest living according to rule;" but he was not 
expelled from his '^shnt't-district" any more than the secular canons 
were expelled from their minsters, except in the diocese of Winchester. 
He was admonished, and forfeited his privileges, if he chose to retain his 
wife. The policy of Dunstan, faintly as it can be traced, appears to have 
been conciliatory rather than violent, and it seems possible to detect ibis 
influence in the State, even more than in the ChurcL^ 

1 Chron. Sax, and Ftor. Tf7^., 964, 969 ; HUt. El., 46, 48, 49 ; Chd, Dip,, ccoclxnmi., 
mcccxvii.; Ijeff, £th,, v. 9, ix. 19-21; £dg, Cammt, p. 257. In the CanoiiB of Edgsr 
(M. I. P. 26, 28), the maBs-prieBt and monk are reckoned on the same footing ; below them toe 
aeacon, and then the clerk. The Life of iEthelwold attributed to Wulstan, and that of Oawmld 
b^ Eladmer, are also amooK niy authori^s. "Oswald," says Dr. Lingard, "became arch- 
binhop of York, and thouch he Lield that hi^h dignity during twenty Tears, we do not read thai 
he introduced a single colony of monks, or changed the constitution of a single clerical eBtabUah- 
ment within the arch-diocese.*' The same authority elsewhere writes, "The monks obtained 
poiaession of the cathedrahi of Winchester and Worcester ; but the other Episcopal chaichet 
remained in the hands of the clergy, and were retained by them, with one exceptioDi tiU tha 
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Sitric, kiDg of the NortbumbriaDS, wbo married oDe of Atbelstan's 
sisters, died in 927 ; Atbelstan annexed his dominions, and for tbe first time 
in Englisb bistory the signature of an archbishop of York was affixed to 
the grant of a south-country king. For ten years tbe princes of tbe Welsh, 
the Danish nobles, and the two northern prelates, appended their names 
to the charters of Atbelstan, but in and after 937 their signatures are no 
longer to be found. Eric Blodoexe, son of Harald Harfager, ruled over 
Northumbria at this period, according to the account handed down in 
the Heimskringla, and the testimony of the Icelandic Saga is strongly 
corroborated by this silence of the charters. The great victory of 
Brunanburgh delivered Atbelstan from the confederacy of {Scandinavian 
Scot and Briton, but bis power over the north of England received a 
shock from which it never entirely recovered. The name of Wulfstan 
appears after a lapse of six years, in 942, about which time the Five- 
Burghs seem to have been won back from the Northmen. It is again 
found in 944, or in the year in which Olave Sitricson, and Ragnal 
Oodfreyson were driven out of Northumbria — ^by Wulfstan and the 
Mercian Elalderman, according to ^thelwerd — but the signatures of the 
Webb and Danes are never appended to any of Edmund's numerous 
charters. They reappear, in company with Wulfstan, in one of Edred's 
charters, dated in 946, and are tnen again missed until 949. Between 
these dates Eric, or Hiring, a son of Marald Blaatand, established his 
dominion over Northumbria ; for Harald, who was in Normandy about 
945, after regulating tbe affiiirs of the Duchy, seems to have turned his 
attention towards re-establishing the power of the Skioldin^ over the 
north of England. Eric was aheindoned by his new subjects in 949, the 
Welsh) the Danes, and both the Northumbrian prelates unite for the last 
time in attesting a charter of Edred in the same year, and Olave Sitricson 
re-appeared to assert his claim upon his father's kingdom. Olave was 
again replaced by Eric Haraldson, about three years afterwards, and 
Wulfstan was thrown into prison. From the very first the archbishop 
had sided with Olave against Edmund, when he arranged with Odo to 
divide the kinedom between the two princes. By withdrawing bis 
support from OUve and Bagnal, he seems to have placed Northumbria 
at tne feet of Edmund ; but the subsequent elevation of Eric Haraldson 
to the throne may probably be attributed to his intrigues — perhaps also 
the return of Ola^. Wulfstan remained in prison for the next two 
years, but he was released upon the death of ifric Haraldson, and from 
that time forward — much about the time when Dunstan declined the see 
of Crediton — a novel policy seems to have been inaugurated.^ 

cloft of the Aoglo-SaxoD period." A pMtftge b Bridierth, in which he uys that DantUn held 
the teet of Worceeter wad London for many yean, hm been need Againit the archbiehop ; but 
tbe ngoaturee of Oswald and .£l£itan, aa bishopa of Worcetter and London, appear in 961, and 
they were probably appointed upon the return of Dunttan from Rome. 

* Ckrtm. Sax., 926, 927, 944, 94S, 949, 952, 954 ; Sim. Dun., 989 ; ffeimtk. Saga, it. c. 3 ; 
Cod. Dip., cGOCzi., ccoczziz. ; Ad. Brem., ii. 22. ** Anglia^ nt supra dizimui, et in gestia 
Anglorum scriUtur, post mortem UudicUi, a fiUis ejns Amuapn, Sigtrib, et Reginold, per annoa 
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The Danish prince perished by treachery upon Stanemoor, and the 
reward of the treason, the ealderdom of Northumbria, is said to have 
been conferred upon Osulf, whose name, occasionally met with in the 
charters with the title of Henh-gerefay from the date of his appointment, 
disappears altogether. Oslac was made Eorl over the Danes some ten or 
twelve years later, but the expressions in Edgar's Laws reveal the real 
state of independence in whicn that people were permitted to remain. 
" Let secular rights stand amongst the Danes, with as good laws as they 
best may choose. But with the English, let that stand which I and my 
Witan have added to the dooms of my forefathers." The Witan had no 
jurisdiction over the Danes, and the civil institution of the Hundred was 
the solitary law which they were invited to share with the rest of England 
— " and this I desire, that this one doom be common to us all, for secu- 
rity and peace to all the people." The complete independence thus 
insured to the Danes was in return for " the fidelity you have ever shown 
'^ me." Left to themselves, they had no longer any reason for insurrection, 
but, accepting Edgar for their sovereign, enjoyed the privilege of the most 
complete self-government Even the institution of the Frith-borh 
stopped short upon the northern frontier of the Daneli^ ; and as 
neither Wapentake layT Hundred has ever penetrated into tne northern- 
most counties of England, or into south-eastern Scotland, the Anglo- 
Northumbrians under Osulf would appear to have enjoyeil a similar, if 
not a greater immunity from the jurisdiction of the Witan. From this 
time, also, the signatures of the Welsh princes disappear from the 
charters of the English kings. Morgan and Owen, Siferth and Jago, 
attached their names to a grant of Edred in 955, but not a single Welsh 
prince ever attests a charter in the reigns of Edgar or of his sons, nor 
does an attempt seem to have l)een made upon the English coast from 
the side of Ireland. Coins of Eklgar were minted at Dublin, where Olave 
Sitricson, the old opponent of Edgar's father and uncles, ruled during the 
whole of his reign ; it is not unlikely that the Irish Norsemen supplied 
him with a fleet ; and the good understanding between the Danes of 
Ireland and the English kings remained unshaken at the time of the 
Norman Conquest, their bishops looking upon the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as their Metropolitan. From the date of the coalition be- 
tween Olave Sitricson and Constantino, his Scottish father-in-law, until 
the death of Eric Haraldson upon Stanemoor, twen^ years were passed 
in a continual struggle between Dane and Ande. Half of England was 
wrested from the brother of Athelstan, and hardly won back again at 
his death. Then upon the release of Wulfstan all is peace, and the 

fore centum permanfiit in ditiono ]>anonim. Tunc voro Haruldus. Hiring 6Huin cum ozercitn 
niiHit in Angliam. Qui subiicta insula tandem pnKlitus vt iK-cisuM t-wt u Xoniunibrii.*' Else- 
where the tiaiuc annalist writes. " In Angh'am quoaue luisenint ununi ex nociin Holpdani, qui 
dum ill) AngliH <jccivl«ivtur. Dani constituerunt in locum ejuR (indredum. Is autem Kordini- 
briani expagiiuvit. \U\\w ex illo tempore Frisia ct Angh'a in ditione l>Anorum e%wt fenintnr. 
Scriptum est in p'Hti« An^lorum," Lib. i. r. 41. These ex prt>A.sioni( are venr htit)Qg, And show 
how the history »f llic period waa reganled from a Danish point of view. 
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coDtemporarj uSIthelwerd, and the earlier chroniclers of Edgar 9 reign, 
have nothing to record beyond his coronation, his covenant of alliance 
with six kin^ at Chester, and his death. It was an era of regulation 
and reform m Church and State, both apparently standing in need of 
some sort of change after the wars and troubles of the preceding gene- 
rations. Within the frontiers of Anglo-Saxon England Edgar and his 
Witan, and Edgar and his Archbishop, busied themselves with novel 
dooms and canons ; whilst the king, satisfied with the acknowledgment 
of his supremacy, seems to have left the Danes and Northumbrian Angles 
to legislate for themselves both in Church and State. Hence Oswald 
limited his reforming energy to his diocese in English Mercia, and when 
he crossed the Humber as archbishop, permitted the secular canons and 
married priests to remain unmolested. *' If a priest forsake a woman 
and take another, let him be excommunicated." Such was the law 
amongst the Northumbrians, whose priests were thus enjoined to retain 
their wives, whilst celibacy and the rule were preached by their pastor to 
their brethren in the diocese of the Hwiccas. It was ^Ifric who, in the 
eleventh century, and in the name of Archbishop Wulstan, first enjoined 
the doctrine of celibacy upon the married clergy of Northumbria.^ 

If we may trust to Esidmer, the revolt of the northern subjects of 
Edwy was occasioned by the oppression and injustice of his rule ; and 
there maj be truth in this account if, for the childish king, we substitute 
the dominant party in the State ruling in his name ; but the un- 
popukrity of his government was confined to the people upon the 
northern bank of the Thames. The LsBn-Iands of the Crown, wnich tell 
in upon the death of a king, might be disposed of by his successor with- 
out any reference to their former holders ; charters granted by the king 
and his witan in a former reign might be refused confirmation by the 
succeeding king and his witan ; and the " spoliation and disinheritance" 
attributed by Eadmer to Edwy may have consisted in arbitrary measures 
of this description, carried out in his name. As the majority of his 
father's nobility, however, adhered to Edwy, the '' spoliation " could 
scarcely have been carried on in the south-country, though, if such a 
course were pursued for two years beyond the Thames, it may easily 
have led to the revolt of the Mercians.^ Alfred was always conciliatory 
in his conduct towards the people from amongst whom he chose his 
^ueen, and Mercia supplied him with an archbishop in Plegmund, and a 
literary friend and adviser in Bishop Werfrith. He bestowed the hand 
of his daughter JEthelflced upon Ealderman ^thelred, giving him 
London also after it was rebuilt ; and it is evident that, until the death 
of '' the Lady of the Mercians," the province enjoyed a liberty of self- 
government little short of independence. But the policy of Edward 

» Sim, Dun., 954 ; Chnm. 8ax., 966, 973, 975 ; Edg, 8up,, 2, 12 ; Leg., K.P., 35. 

* " PoMeMionet plurimornm diripere, boiet illos exbereditare *'— gocb are the exprfssioDi of 
Eadmer. Bridferth, who waa igDorant of the flight from Qloocester, and the iiidignitiei iDflicted 
npoD iEthelgyfu^-or JElfgyfu. for tlie elder and younger ladies are generally confounded with 
each other — onljr sayi that Kuwy was dvierted by the " popnlui bramalis." 
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seems to have been different. Upon the death of his brother-in-law he 
seized upon London, Oxford, and all the district which he incorporated 
in the revived diocese of Dorchester — ^it once belonged to Wessex, he 
may have argued. Upon the death of his talented sister, her child, the 
grand-daughter of Alfred, ''was deprived of all dominion over the 
Mercians, and carried into Wessex," and of her subsequent fate we know 
nothing. Werfrith was replaced in the see of Worcester by Cenwald, 
claimed by Malmesbury as an alumnus of Glastonbury ; Gynsige, bishop 
of Lichfield, was Dunstan's kinsman ; and as the Mercian bishoprics 
seem to have been filled with prelates of West-Saxon origin, it may be 
presumed that the secular authorities, the ealdcrmen and king's-reeves, 
were frequently of the same race. Upon the death of Archbishop 
Wulfred, in Egbert's reign, the election of Abbot Feologild seems to have 
been quietly set aside, Geolnoth, a West-Saxon, was ordained — be was 
either a layman, or in minor orders — and raised to the vacant see, and 
with Geolnoth secular canons were introduced, and West-Saxon rule ; 
in other words, whilst Mercia and East Anglia retained their kings of 
native origin, Kent, Sussex, and Surrey were thoroughly and permanently 
incorporated with Wessex, and treated as the appanage of some junior 
member of the royal house. Edward, and his son Athelstan, may have 
thought the time had arrived for eradicating the remains of nationality 
from English Mercia, and incorporating it in a similar manner with 
Wessex. But a policy that is acquiesced in under the rule of able 
statesmen and victorious soldiers, with an enemy in close proximity, may 
be viewed in auite another light when, after abandoning it for a time, it 
is revived, and carried out in its harsher features by a dominant faction, 
ruling in the name of a child. An era of intemaJ and external peace 
was the immediate result of a return to a more conciliatory policy, which 
may be attributed, I think, to Dunstan ; for it is quite in Keeping with 
his character, from the little that can be gathered from authentic records, 
however opposite such a policy may appear to the picture that has been 
left of the archbishop, especially by his later biographers.^ 



NOTE A. 



Tbk custom of toiienDg must have been of great antiquity araonffst the Anglo* 
Saxons, for in Ini's Laws the (Jhilcti-fostfrer is mentioned with the Reeve and the 
Smith, amongst the fol lowers whom the Gesithcundman, on quitting his land, might 
take away with him. It was still prevailing in high quarters in the eleventh centuijr, 
for Athelstan the iEtheling, one of Ethelreas sons, mentions with much affection m 
his will ** iElfswyth my footer-mother/' as well as " iElfthryth my grandmother who 
reared me."* The evils of the custom are dilated on by Giraldus in his description of 
Wales, for in a state of society in which the sons of a king, or prince, were fostered, if 

* It is only in F that the election of Feologild is noticed. The older chronicler ignores it 
altogether. " Ceolnotb was chosen bishop and ordained. . . . i46Aot Feologild died.* Feolo- 
gild was gehalgud, or consecrated ; Ceolnoth was gehadod, or ordained. The difference is 
worthy of remark. 
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the father died suddenly, or prematurely, each fosterer was apt to support the claim t 
of his own adopted child upon the succession. The foster-mother of £dgar, accord- 
ing to the historian of Ramsey, was the wife of Athelstan the Half-king, Ealderman of 
£Mt-Anglia, a tie that throws a light upon the close connection existing subsequently 
between Edgar and the sons of Athelstan, his foster-brothers. Edwy, the elder 
^theling, must assuredly have been placed under the charge of some liady of equal 
position, and the exalted rank of ^thelgyfu, who was closely connected with the royal 
nouse, seems to point to the probability that she may have stood in the position of 
foster-mother to the eldest son of Edmund. The influence she seems to have exercised 
over the motherless child from the very first, the immediate banishment of Eadgyfu, 
whose position she would hope to occupy, and her hostility against Dunstan, who 
appears to have been on friendly terms with Eadgyfu and the house of East-Anglia, 
all seem to point to the probability of the supposition.^ 

A document purporting to be the will oi iEthelgyfu, which is usually ascribed to 
the queen of Edmund, begins in a manner that can scarcely be reconciled with such 
a supposition ; *' Ego .^Uielgive aperio domino meo regi, et reqina domina memT 
What queen was " Uie lady*' of Edmund's queen ? The will goes on to leave a heriot 
to " my lord the king,** and another heriot to " my lady the queen,** bequests hardly 
in keepingwith the position of Edmund's wife and queen. *' To Leofwine, my nephew, 
a hide at Clifton . . . and let Leofiiige have the luid at O&nlege . . . and bequeath 
it to his son, if he have a son by his wedded wife ; if not, let it go to St Albans, 
except the part where Cuthulf sits, and ^thelferth and ^thelswvth, ilia dahUurfilia 
domxna tua JElfqivty si adhuc vivit.** To the daughter of his Ud^, ^fgyfu — ^to his 
daughter and lady, ^fgyfii — to i£lfgyfu, the daughter of his lady : m which way i& the 
passage to be rendered ? In the earnest grant i^uie by Edwy, a munificent donation 
of a hundred hides to the convent at Wilton, received *' cum magno gaudio ** by 
jElfgyfUy who affixed her skrnature as Moffistray lady or proprietress of the convent, 
the first to sign after the Ealdermen was " Leofwine, propinquus regis,** taking pre- 
(^ence of iEmiere and iElfbeah, kinsmen of the king ana subsequently Ealdermen. 
Leofwine must have held the foremost position in the Court of the young king, 
" nuperrime rex.** Was he the nephew of ^thel^^fu ? Is this magnificent donation 
to iElfgyfu to be looked upon as the first provision made for her own family by 
j£thelgyfu7* 

The will of ^Ithelgyfu seems authentic, but scarcely the signatures, for Edgar the 
^theling is surely out of place . If * Edwardus rex ** is to be changed into " Edmundus,** 
Edgar was a baby at the date of his mother's death ; if it stands for '* Eadwig,** the sig- 
nature of Edgar would have been hardly affixed to the testament of JEthelgjfvL, But 
Uie will as it stands is onl^ a copy. " Let Leofrune have the Und at Watford, and at 
Weotune two men and eight oxen, etc** — no original will would have closed with et 
eeUra ; and the occasional difference between an original document and a copy will best 
be shown by a reference to the grant of the lands of Cooling and Osterland to Canter- 
bury by Eaagy{\x. The tenor of the original Saxon document is as follows : — "Eadgyfu 
makes known to the Archbishop and Convent at Christ-Church how her land came to 
her at Cooling. . . . The two sons of Groda . . . took from Ead^u the lands at Cool- 
ing and Osterland . . . Edgar restored her property . . . Eadgyfu then . . . took the 

> If ifltbelgyfu was the foiter-mother of Edwy, a marriage between ^Ifeyfu and her 
fotter-brotber would have been coniidered inadmiisible in that age. It is difficolt to point 
out any relationship by which she could have been too closely connected with the royal house. 

■ Cod, Dip,, ccccx., ccccxxxTi. The second charter of Edwy \n a grant of twenty hides to 
his kinsman iEIfhere, descended "a cariiisimis praodecessoribus." Ue soon became Ealder- 
man of Mercia. The name of Leofwine diMppears from the charters, and the foremost, position 
amongst the MinUtri is g^erally occupied by ^Ifheah, ^Ifeage. and ^thelmaer, tne two - 
first of whom appear amongst the recipients of pants of land as " kinsmen of the king,'| and 
^Uielm»r was probably the Ealderman who subsequently presided over the Central provinces 
between 971 and 983. Edwy was clearly in the bands of his immediate kindred, the leading 
aristocracy of Wessex. 
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charters, and deliyered the lands to Christ-Church, and with her own hands laid them 
on the altar." In the Latin translation there are noticeable diyergences from the 
original. '' A.D. dcccclxL Ego Eadgiya regina . . . concede aecclesiBe Christi in Doro- 
bemia, monoc^is ibidem Deo servientibus, Meapeham, Culingee, Leanham, Peccham, 
Feral^^ Munccetun, Ealdintun . . . scilicet Odjoni . . . et fiemiilia} Christi, id est, 
fMmaaiu in Dorobemia civitate . . . Ego autem . . . (jmnu terras meas et libroe 
terrarum propria manu posui super altare ChristL** Odo was dead before Edt^ was 
king, and monks were not introduced into Christ-Church before the time of Archbishop 
.£lma To Dunstan and the secular cleigy Eadgjfu ** made known " her gift of Cool- 
ing and Osterland, but in endeayouring to giye a title to a number of other lands, and 
Test the whole in the monastic foundation, the later scribe has 'added a number of 
inaccuracies to the supposed translation of an authentic document So the St Albans 
scribe, to establish the validity of a document by which his monastery held certain lands, 
may have added a number of conjectural witnesses to the will of ^thelgyAi. It is 
not improbable that in the original the witnesses may have been altogether wanting — 
it may never have been confirmed.^ 

The convent at Wilton is supposed to have been given by Edgar to Wulftrud, but 
the charters are silent upon this point, and the name of '* the king*s daughter ** is con- 
nected with the nunnery at Winchester. But in 966 Edgar gave ten hides at Newnham, 
''cuidam maJtsnyna ingenue que mihi affinitate mundulis cruoris coniuncta est . . . 
JElfgyfu^ and the land at Newnham .Mfj^u bequeaths in her will to "the iEtheling.** 
She desires her body to be buried at the Old Mmster at Winchester, leaving gifts to 
the New Minster, and to the Nun's Minster, as well as to the Minsters at Bamsey, 
Abingdon, and Bath. Lands and torques she bequeaths to her royal lord, toraues 
and a sop-cup to her royal lady, with the land at Teafersceat to Bishop ^thelwola, to 
pray for her soul and the soul of her mother. Who was this kinswoman of Edgar, the 
maJtnm .fflfgyfii, who desired the prayers of ^thelwold, bishop of Winchester, for the 
soul of her mother — of .^Ithelwold once abbot of Abingdon, tne first ecclesiastic who 
received a ffrant of land from Edwy, to whose latest charter his signature is still 
attached ? Was she the widow of Edgars brother ?' 



NOTE B. 



Ik connection with Abbot iGlfric, one of those curious " developments,** of which it 
IS sometimes interesting to watch the growth, may be noticed. There were four 
^Ifrics who are occasionally confounded : i£lfric, abbot of Malmesbury, who became 
bishop of Crediton ; iElfric, abbot of St Albans, subsequently bishop of Bamsbury, 
and afterward archbishop of Canti^rbury ; Abbot iElfric, and MXlnc mta, who writes 
of the former as " iElfhc Abbas, qui mens fuit magister." Abbot iElfric describes 
himself as the alumnus of iEthelwold, in whose school he passed many years, as he 
tells the brotherhood of Eynsham, founded in 1005 by his friend .^thelmier (CStN^. i>tii., 
dccxiv.) For the father of iEthelmo^r, the Patrician iEthelwerd, he translated tne 
Heptateuch. For archbishop Sigeric he compiled a volume of homilies, and another of 
sermons, submitting both for his correction. By iElfeage, the successor of his master 
^thelwold in the see of Winchester, and subsequently archbishop of Canterbuir, he 
was sent to superintend the minster at CemeL He wrote his '' Canons ** for Wulsige, 
who held the see of Sherborne between 978 and 1002, and his " Pastoral Epistle ** for 

> Thorpe, Dlplom., pn. 201.2U6. 

' Cod, Dip.f dxxvi., uccxxi., ccccxlii., ccccxiiii., cccclxxix. In a forged charter attributed 
to Edgar, and dated in 974 (dlxxxv.), Wilton is fn^en " diminatiH inde eamm Bporcitiis qiiw 
deum irritare poliiia quam digno videbnntur culta renerari, cuidam Tonerabili Abbatissie 
Wulfthryd nomine . . . cum Cbeolca.'* Here Wulftnid is 8up}>o8ed to haTe received Wilton, 
with the hundred hiden (rt Cedcum^ eranted by Edwy to if^lfKyfo. Has any confusion arisen 
between the historical AAfgyfu and the somewhat mythical ^^ ulftrud? 
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Wulstan, who was Archbishop of York from 1002 to 1023. Abbot iElfric, therefore, 
was ressurded in his own days, by the clerynr as well as by the laity, as in a certain 
sense the spokesman, or foremost writer, of the English Churdi ; or at any rate of Uie 
severer boay of the monastic clergy, brought up in the school of ^thelwold. Hb 
doctrine about '* the Housel *' is wdl known — '' the Housel is Christ^s body, not bodily 
but spiritually." It appears in the works submitted to Sigehc for correction, and was 
not corrected, for it again appears in the Canons he wrote at the request of Wulsige. 
A letter from Dunstan, addressed to this yery Wulsige, is still preserved ; and as Uie 
bishop of Sherborne, who was a discipultu of I)unstan (and according to some accounts 
the first abbot of Westminster), applied to .£lfric to write these Canons, Dunstan may 
be added to the list' of prelates who approved of the teaching learnt by i£lfric in the 
school of i£thelwold. Vet in the Life of Odo (cap. 10), attnbuted to Osbem, will be 
found the following passage : — '^ Hoc ferme tempore quidem derici, maligno errore 
seducti, asseverare conabuntur panem et vinum quae in altari ponuntur, post consecra- 
tionem in priori substantia permanere, et figuram tantummodo esse corporis et san- 
guinis Christi, non verum Christi corpus et sanguinem." By this time Dunstan had 
appeared in a vision to a cripple, to warn him against .^Ufric Rata, the scholar of 
Abbot iElfric ; and the teaching of the school of iEthelwold, the tnisted friend and 
Prior of Dunstan, was denounced as the erroneous doctrine of " a few seculars." 



V. 

The Coronation of Edgar. 



One of the few occurrences connected with the reign of Edgar that 
has been handed down by all the chroniclers is his coronation at Bath 
upon Whitsunday in 973. The earlier authorities notice the ceremony 
without assigning any reason for its apparent postponement to so late a 
period in the king's reign ; but Osbem, in his Life of Dunstan, written 
after the authentic archives of Canterbury had perished in a fire, supplies 
the omission after a fashion of his own. A seven years' penance, during 
which the king was prohibited from wearing the crown, had been imposed 
by the archbishop upon Edgar for violating the sanctity of the cloister 
in the person of St. Wulfryth, and the ceremony at Bath marked his 
resumption of the crown. But as fourteen years had then elapsed since 
the death of Edwy, the tale of Osbem implies a double coronation, 
for which there is not the slightest authority ; and as Eadgyfu, who was 
the daughter of the frail saint, and a party to a grant of her royal father, 
as abbess of the nunnery at Winchester, died when in her twenty-third 
year, in September 984, she must have been bom some years before 966. 
Thus the fiction falls to the ground, and the apparent delay in the coro- 
nation of Eidgar remains to be accounted for.^ 

It would appear to have been a very general, if not an universal, 
custom throughout Christendom to consecrate by some religious cere- 
mony the sovereign who was chosen to fill the throne, and the inaugura- 
tion of Aidan to be king of the Dalriads is supposed to afford the earliest 

* Mabillon, Act. Sand., Ssc. v. p. 623 ; Cod. Dip., dzcW. *' £adgyfe abbedetie tbm 
ciuges dohter." 
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recorded instance of such a ceremony. Placing his hand upon the king's 
head, Columba '^ ordained and blessed him/' — ordinans benedixit Such 
was the simple ceremony which may literally have conferred '^ orders," 
for in later times the Emperor was ex officio a canon of St John Lateran, 
officiating on certain state occasions as a sabdeacon when the pope 
oelebrat^ mass; the kings of France were similarly canons of St Martin 
of Tours, and our own sovereigns are said, for some unexplained reason, 
to be canons of St Davids. JFrom very early times unction seems to 
have played an important part in the ceremony of consecration, for it 
was in use amongst the Britons when Gildas wrote, and Augustine 
dwells upon it as a custom unknown to pagans, and therefore peculiarly 
Christian, tracing it of course to the times of &kul and Samuel. EJngs, 
however, seem to have been originally content with applying for unction to 
their own bishops, just as departed worthies used to find their way into the 
catalogue of saints m a vague and somewhat irregular manner, before Alex- 
ander III. placed canonisation " inter majores causas ;" and much about the 
same period unction, in a similar manner, seems to have lost its highest 
efficacy unless imparted through the pope. ^'Si quis rex inungi nov& con- 
suetudine velit, usus et mos obtinuit ut id a Romano pontifice petat, sicut 
fecit rex Arragonum."^ Thus wrote the Cardinal Leo Ostiensis in 1260 ; 
and as in the days of Giraldus none of the kings of Spain were classed 
amongst " the four anointed sovereigns" — though Wamba, kin^ of the 
Visigoths was anointed by the archbishop of Toledo in 673 — the nova 
conaueitido, which must have been introduced into Arragon between the 
age of Qiraldus and the time of Cardinal Leo, evidently meant papal 
unction. The Scottish kings were not so fortunate as the EEouse of 
Arragon^ for the whole influence of England was exerted for about a 
century m opposing the extension of this mysterious privilege to the 
sister kingdom. Monorius iii. forbade his legate to anoint and crown 
Alexander ii. in 1221, and the king appealed in vain to Innocent iv. in 
1233. Tet in the Bull according " unction and a diadem" to Bobert 
Bruce, it is distinctly asserted that the kings of Scotland had been long 
accustomed to receive the " Insignia Begie dignitatis" from the bishops 
of St. Andrews ; a '* sceptrum regni" is alludea to by Adamnan, a crown 
was carried oif bv Edward i., and it is evident that the sole de6ciency in 
the coronation of a Scottish king was the " papal unction" which would 
have passed mysteriously into the ceremony if the le^te had crowned 
Alexander in 1221. '' Auctoritate ApostoUca, adhibito secum decenti 
Episcoporum numero . . . more debito . . . Inungere (et) Begium 
imponere valeant Dyadema," — such were the privileges accorded to the 
bishops of St Andrews and Glasgow by the Bull of John xxii. ; so that 
unction and a diadem with the presence of **' a decent numl)er of bishops " 
and the apostolic sanction, were supposed at that time to be necessary 

' This is Seidell's version of the passage. Mr. Maskell gives it, " Si quis de noro ioangi 
relit, consaetndo obtinuit quod k papa petatur, sicut fecit rex Aragonuni, et quotidie instat rex 
Scoti»." The sense is the same m both rersions. 
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for a coronation of the highest order. As Henry ii. and his grandson 
were both curious about the special virtue of unction, receiving learned 
answers upon the subject respectively from Beckett and Bobei-t Grosse- 
teste, and as the necessity of obtaining admission amongst the anointed 
sovereigns never seems to have been felt by the kings of Scotland and 
Arragon before the thirteenth century, it may be presumed that the ques- 
tion assumed its greatest importance about that period, and was closely 
connected with the pretensions of the Popes, and especially of Innocent 
iii.y to universal supremacy over temporal sovereigns.^ 

" For eighty years and upwardSi" wrote archbishop Boniface in 742, 
" there has been neither synod nor archbishop amongst the Franks ; " a 
state of affairs which, with the confiscation of the dioceses of Rheims 
and Treves by Charles Martel, must have placed his son Pepin at a 
certain disadvantage when the time arrived for his assumption of the 
regal dignity ; for there was no Frank Metropolitan to perform the con- 
secration. Accordingly, writes Einhard, "when he was raised to the 
throne in the city of Boissons according to the usage of the Franks, with 
the sanction of the Pope, he was anointed to the r^al dignity by the 
holy unction, received from the hand of Boniface, bishop of Mayenoe." 
Three years afterwards the Pope crossed the Alps in person, to implore 
the assistance of the orthodox King of the Franks, who now accepted the 
office of Defender of the Roman Church, against the Arian Lombards, 
anointing with, his own hand Pepin and his two sons, who were hence- 
forth addressed, not only as kings of the Franks, but as Patricians of the 
Romans, thus occupying the position of the Exarch. AfHer the return 
of the Pope to Italy in the following year, 755, a letter imploring imme- 
diate assistance was addressed to the Kings and Patricians of the Romans 
from the *' Papa et omnes Episcopi, Presbyteri, Diaconi, sen Duces, 
Carthularii, Comites, Tribuni, et universus populus et exercitus Roman- 
orum, onmes in afflictione positi." or the two Estates and Community of 
Rome, who had united in transferring the Patriciate from the official of 
the Eastern Empire to Pepin and his sons ; whilst another epistle arrived 
direct from heaven, in which an immediate advance upon Rome was 
urged by '' Petrus princeps Apostolorum, qui voa in reges unxit" Such 
was the exalted origin attributed to the Papal unction, which was sup- 
posed to have consecrated the choice of the Franks and Romans, with 
the direct sanction of St. Peter. The age in which such an episUe 
could have been written and sent was already ripe for the forged Decre- 
tals, and accordingly, when they were wanted in a subsequent generation, 
they appeared.' 

* S«ldeD, Tol. ill, TUlet of Honcur, pt 1, cap. S : MMkell, Mon, Bit, rol. iii., PreUm. 
Djs$,,' Stat. Ecc. Scot toL i. p. xlri., xfviL ; Reeves Adamn. iii. 6. The passage from 
Giraldos will be found in hb treatise de ImtrueHone Prineipii, The " Four anointed tOTe- 
reieni,** at the opening of the thirteenth century were the kings of France, England, Siciljr, 
ana Jerasalem. The two latter kingdoms were creations of the papacy, so to say, and are 
sometimes omitted from the list. 

* Bonif. Ep, ilix. ; Booqnet, toI. ▼. p. 4S6, 490, 495, 693 ; Ann, Einh., 750, 751, 754. 
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Upon the death of Charles the Fat in 888, Guy, who had already 
agreed with Beranger to divide between them '' Latin France'' and Italy, 
hurried to Borne, and, " without the consent of the Franks, was anointed 
king over all of Francia." But the "Boman Franks" had already 
chosen for their king Oda, or Eudes, son of Bobert the Strong, and Guy 
returned to Italy, to dispute the possession of that kingdom with Beranger, 
clearly demonstrating by his repulse that Unction was, at this time, 
regarded as simply the consecration or confirmation of election ; for the 
anointed of the Pope, not being the choice of the Franks, had no power 
to rule over them. Conrad, who, upon the extinction of the German 
branch of the Caroline House, in the male line, had been "anointed to 
the kingdom "* at the suggestion of the Great Duke Otho, when he felt 
his death approaching, sent his brother Eberhard with " the sacred lanoe, 
the robe and golden bracelets (armillis aureis), and the sword and diadem 
of the kings, his predecessors," to Otho's son, naming him as his suc- 
cessor ; but Heniy, though he accepted the regal dignity, declined the 
diadem and unction ^' a sunmio pontifice " — the archbishop of Mayenoe 
— ^all^ng his own unfitness for so high an honour. Tnus he was a 
king, but not an anointed sovereign ; his son was the first of the Saxon 
House who attained to the higher dignity, and a full account of his 
coronation has been handed down by Widukind. Leading Otho to the 
front of the Cathedral porch at Aix, the archbishop of Mayence addressed 
the assembled multitude in the following words: — ''I bring you the 
elect of Gtxl, the successor designated by nis father Henry, now made 
king by all the princes. If the choice please you, hold up your hands ; * 
and every hand was raised with acclamation in confirmation of the elec- 
tion. Otho, clad in a short tunic after the Frank fashion, was then 
conducted into the church, and invested at the altar with the insignia of 
royalty — the sword and belt, the robe and bracelets, the sceptre, staff, 
and diadem, — and then, anointed with the holy oil by the metropolitan 
of Germany, and wearing the golden diadem, ho was again led into the 
porch between the archbishops of Mayence and Cologne, and placed upon 
the throne in the sight of all the people, much as the sovereign is repre- 
sented upon the reverse of many an old coin. It was not until many 
years later, after his decisive victory over the Magyars at Lechfeld by 
Augsburg in 955, which won the Marks of Austria and Styria for 
Germany, that the exultant soldiery hailed him Kaisar in the old 
Boman fashion— ab exercitu pater patriae tmperatorque appellatus est 
— and from this date Widukind writes of him as Imperator. Six or seven 
years afterwards he received the Benedictio imperialis at Bome, with his 
queen, and thus became, like Pepin, the " Patron of the Boman Church* — 
"acpatronus Bomanae efi'ectus ecclesiae." The father, HeDry,lived and died 
an elected and legitimate, but not an anointed kinp:, and for six years the 
son, Otho, was an elected and legitimate, though not nn anointed emperor. 
As the " Benediction" of the Chiirch consecrated a marriage, which was 
rendered legal in those days by the previous civil contract — the wedding 
and dotation — so it consecrated the sovereign whose legal title lay in 
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his previous election, and its confirmation by ^^ show of hands." The 
Church could neither make nor unmake a king, she could only sanctify 
his election by her benediction.^ 

The custom of consecrating an English sovereign is first alluded to 
in the Saxon Chronicle towards the close of the eighth century. In the 
reign of 0£fa, and in the same ^' contentious synod " in which the arch- 
bifi^opric of Lichfield was called into existence. Ecgfrith was ^' hallowed 
to king/' and associated with his father in the sovereign power ; the 
consecration of a Northumbrian king being noticed some ten years later. 
Gregory, bishop of Ostia — ^he occasionally appears as Greorge, — and 
Theophylact, bishop of Todi, claiming to be the first papal legates 
despatched to England since the mission of Augustine, arrived from Bome 
in the course of 786, in company with Abbot Wighod, the missus of 
*' Charles, by the grace of God, King of the Franks and Lombards, and 
Patrician of the Romans." After assisting at a council in Northumbria, 
in which King^lfwald and his leading clergy and nobility were present, 
Gregory and Wighod returned to the south, and took part with Ofia, 
archbishop lanbert, and the twelve Southumbrian bishops, in the council 
of Cealcbythe. In the regulations laid down in these Councils the 
sanctity of the royal person was particularly insisted upon. '^ Let no one 
dare to conspire against the king's life, for he is the Lord's anointed." 
He was to be elected by the '' sacerdotes et seniores populi," — the bishops 
and leading nobles, or the Two Estates. The choice of the wicked was 
not to prevail, and no one could be recognised as 'Uhe anointed of 
the Lord, king of the whole kingdom, ana his country's heir — hceres 
patrice," — who was not born in legitimate wedlock. Some twelve years 
later, CsBnulf the Mercian overran and conquered Kent, which, after the 
deaths of Offa and Ecgfrith, had, for two years, regained a sort of inde- 
pendence under Eadbert Pren. " Then, as the Elect of God — Domini 
suffragio potitus, — he added the kingdom of Kent to his dominions, 
placing a crown on his head, and taking a sceptre in his hand ; " much as 
Rodolph, ninety years afterwards, " assembling some of the leading clergy 
and laity at St. Maurice, placed a crown on his head, and ordered himself 
to be proclaimed king " of Burgundy, ^thelheard, archbishop of Canter- 
burjr, who, in the previous vear, had been reinstated by Leo. iil in all the 
privileges of which his see bad been deprived by Ofia and Pope Hadrian, 
18 not alluded to in the account left by Simeon, and a regular consecra- 
tion may have been out of the question ; but if any coolness existed 

* Z^'tf/. Ant, L. L c. 14, 16 ; Wid.,h. i. c. 16, 25, 26, L. ii. c. 1, L. iii. c. 49 ; Thiei. Chron,, 
L. ii. c. 7. The principle of election from a sacred or royal race ma^ be said to be coeval with 
the existence of toe regal diffnitj amongst the Teutons, and the ancient form " qucm in regem 
eligimus ** held its place in the coronation serrice of the kings of England, at least as late as 
the reign of £dwaixl n. As the theory of "divine right" gained g^nnd it was changed into 
"qnem in reg^m eon$eeramv$.** (M<ukeU,p. 13, n. 21.) 8o thoroughly was Widukind im- 
pressed with tne conviction that the choice of the German soldiery raiMd Otho to the dignity 
of Kaisar, that he never alludes to the " Benedictio imperialis " at Bome. Thietmar writes of 
it as if it conferred the patronage of the Roman Chorch upon the sovereign chosen emperor 
by the Germans. 
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between the archbiBhop and the king it passed away for the time upon the 
suppression of the archbishopric of Lichfield. Eadbert Pren was pro- 
nounced '' an apostate priest ' by the Pope, and CsBuulf's brother and 
successor, Ceolwulf, was duly consecrated by Archbishop Wulfred, on the 
22d of September 822, ^' king, by the grace of God, of the Mercians and 
Kentishmen." At the very close of the Mercian kingdom, as late as 
869, iSthelswyth, Alfred's sister, places on record her claim to be a 
crowned queen of the Angles, — '* I^ Burhcd Bex, et ego iBthelswytha 
pari coronata stemma regali Anglorum Beeina/' Unction must have been 
tully reco^ised in the Councils that legislated about '*the Lord's 
anointed ; and, as a crown is thus alluded to on more than one occasion 
in connection with the Mercian sovereigns, it may be assumed that, when 
0£b's son, Ecgfiith, was " hallowed to king " in the presence — or with the 
concurrence — of the papal legates at the Council of Cealchythe, all the 
necessary ceremonies were complied with, and the Mercian sovereigns, 
as well as the kings of the Franks, might have claimed, in a later age, to 
be numbered amongst " the anointed kings," with a full right to " unction 
and a diadem, with the apostolic sanction." ^ 

As much may be said, apparently, for the claim of the Northumbrian 
sovereigns to the same mysterious privileges. The peculiar sanctity of 
the anointed of the Lord, and the rules to be observed in his election, 
were impressed by the legates quite as much upon the Northumbrian 
synod, as upon the Council of Cealchythe ; and accordingly, after the 
assassination of ^thelred in 796, when Eardulf, whose father had 
narrowly escaped the same fate in 790, was sent for from exile, he was 
*' blessed to king, and raised to his cynestoU by Archbishop Eanbald, and 
Bishops iSthelbald, Higbald, and Badwulf," or the whole hierarchy of 

* Chron. Sax,, 785; Sim, Dun,, 786, 798; Wilkini, Cone., toI. i.pp. 146, 161; B^n. 
Chron., 888 ; Cod, Dip,, ccxvi., ccxciz. The confirmAdon of the elective principle in t£eae 
Councils, and the use of the expression hares patria, are desenring of notice. When the 
Germans hailed Otho as pater patria, to use the words of the contemporarj Widokindf his 
descendants became hareaes patria, or, in more modem language, the roj^ familj from whom 
the king was to be chosen. So in England, all who chose Edward the Elder " to father and 
lord,'* bound themselves- to look upon his descendants as " hieredes jpatrisB," thus excluding 
his uncle's children from the succession, who accordingly sunk into " the kindred of the king, 
instead of ^thelin^s. The " Feeder and Hlaford " of the Chronicle, in short, is the exact 
rendering of Widukind*s " Pater patriie imperatorque." The words of the old writer followed 
bj Simeon, " deinde Domini sufifragio potitus," clearly show the opinion of the age that the 
God of battles gave his verdict in victory, and that war was only an appeal to '* the judgment 
of Qod " on a grand scale. This continued to be the case until long afterwards. Oa the 
death of Engilbert, for instance, "the piety of the king,** with the consent of his tons, allowed 
the children to succeed to their father's snare in right of his wife Bertha— " nepotem patri 
Buccedere, et neptes inter filias suas educari,** — but only as a favour ; for the right or the 
children of a deceased son to share with their uncles on the death of their grandfather waa an 
open question at that time. (Einh. Vit. Car,, 19 ; An, Lab., 811.) Hence the children of 
Fepin, who died before his father Ludwig the Pious, were shut out of the succession ; but the 
question was finally decided in Otho's reign by the ordeal of battle. " Rex meliori concilio 
usus . . . rem inter gladiatores discemi jussit. Vicit igitur parn, qui filios filiorum compu- 
tabant inter filios, et firmatum est, ut squaliter cum patruis hereditatem dividerent pacto 
sempitemo." (Wtd., L. ii. c. 10.) Thus the verdict of God was given by the sword of the 
champion. 
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Xorthumbria; and, according to the old authority in Simeon, ''conse- 
crated in the church of St. Peter at York, before the altar of the blessed 
apostle Paul." Thus the ceremony was in accordance with the regula- 
tions laid down in the Bull of John xxii., for " a decent number of 
bishons," as well as with the consecration of Otho before the altar in the 
church at Aix. Twelve years afterwards, when Eardulf was again driven 
into exile, he appealed to the emperor and pope, returning in the 
following year with a papal and two imperial legat^, with whose con- 
currence his son Eunred seems to have been either raised to the throne 
or associated with his father in the kingdom ; the House of Eardulf 
continuing to reign, from this time forward, over the Northumbrians 
until the Danish inroad. The service for consecrating a Northumbrian 
sovereign, the " Missa pro regibus in die Benedictionis," in the Pontifical 
of Archbishop Egbert, is the oldest " Order" on record, differing in one 
important particular from all the later services — a helmet was used 
instead of a crown. One of the bishops recited a prayer, whilst the 
others anointed the king, on the head alone ; all the bishops and prin- 
cipeSy the "sacerdotes et seniores populi" of the Council, presented the 
sceptre and the staff ; '' then let all the bishops take the helmet, and 

!)lace it on the king's head." It wtis evidently a service adapted to a 
imited hierarchy, like that of Northumbria.^ 

The dependence of the Northumbrians upon the kingdom of the 
Franks, or rather perhaps upon the Empire, has been sometimes assumed 
on account of these transactions of their king with the Kaisar. The 
assumption, however, is scarcely bt)rne out by the character of the 
negotiations, which are well deserving of a i)assing notice. Had Eardulf 
been dependent upon the king of the Franks, or Kaisar, Charles would 
have at once restored him to the Northumbrian kingdom by his own sole 
})ower and authority wlicn the exiled prince Fought his aid at Nymegen. 
But Charles did nothing of the sort He forwarded letters to Kome, 
informing Leo of Eardulf s expulsion, of which the Pope had already 
heard from "Saxons;" for he had received letters from Eanbald (the 
younger), archbishop of York, Cajnulf the Mercian king, and Wada, all 
of whom he pronounced to be " very false." The Kaisar then bade the 
Po|>e summon to his presence Eanbald ''cum suis consentaneis . . . 
rationem deducendum," and Leo declared his readiness to do all that waa 
required of him. Charles seems to have complained soon afterwards 
that Aldulph, the papal mtsms, who had been treated with honour and 
courtesy ujwn his return from " Britain," had not awaited the missus 
Kont to conduct him to the imperial presence, but had run away, astit 
wore, avoiding the interview, and carrying off with him the missus of 

* Chron. Sax., 705 ; Sim. Dun., 706, 808 ; JlUt, Dun,, ii. 5 ; Ann. Einh., 809; Ann. Fuld., 
809 ; AlanheU, vol. iii. p. 74. The Northumbrian archbighop must not bo confounded with 
the West-Saxon king. The '* Aiiglo-Siixon Order of the Coronation of Egbert," and the 

Eromise of th(> same king " not to diRpute the throne of the HaxonH, Mercians, and Northum- 
rians,*' which make their first appearance in the pages of one of the most attmctive writen 
of the present day, would anticipate eventa by at least a century and a halC 

O 
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Eanbald. He suspected them of a secret mission, and a wish to prevent 
the arrival of Eardulf at Bome. Leo tried to excuse the missi on the 
ground of ignorance, and, in order to clear himself personally of sus[)icion, 
sent all the letters he had received to the Kaiser, at the same time 
entreating Charles to deal gently with the missus of the archbishop of 
York, lest all the advantages the Boman Church had gained in that 
quarter should be lost to the Holy See. Charles seems to have been 
acting throughout, not as king of the Franks, nor as the Kaisar supporting 
a vassal, but as patron of the Boman Church, to which an appeal had 
been made. Every church in those days had its advocate or patron, and 
the letters of Gregory the Great, preserved in Beda's History, are duly 
dated '4n the reign of our lord Mauricius Tiberius;" but upon the 
dissolution of the last tie binding Borne to Constantinople, by the fall 
of Bavenna and the expulsion of the Exarch, the kings of the Franks, 
from the date of Pepin's acceptance of the Patriciate, became patrons 
and defenders of the Boman Church. As soon as the predominance of 
the West-Saxon Egbert was thoroughly established, he at once asserted 
his claim to the patronage and protection— patrocinium et protectionem 
--of the Metropolitan See of Canterbury ; and the Saxon Otho, after his 
exulting soldiery proclaimed him Kaisar, became, through the Benedictio 
imperialis, the Patron of the See of Bome. Thus the patronage of the 
leading church was always claimed by the foremost sovereign of the 
State. The principle of appealing to the Pope about a matter of temporal 
import was acknowledged, if not established, by the embassy of Pepin to 
Zacharias ; but after the establishment of the Patriciate and Empire, 
Charles would have no more allowed such an appeal to be made to the 
Bishop of the See of Bome, without the consent of the Patron, than would 
Egbert have permitted a similar appeal to be made to the archbishop of 
Canterbury without the sanction of the patron and protector of that see. 
Hence, throughout the reign of Charles, the papal legates were always 
accompanied by a missus from the Patrician or Kaisar ; and, assuming 
the right of permitting or preventing missions and pilgrimages to the 
see of which he was the patron and protector, Charles shut the ports 
against Offa's subjects during his quarrel with that king, forbidding their 
passage to Bome — at another time waiving his claim to toll upon bond 
fide pilgrims. It was evidently in his capacity of Patron that he seconded 
the appeal of Eardulf to Bome ; and it was in the same capacity that 
his mediation would have been offered between Caenulf and Wulfined, 
when the Mercian king assured the latter that he would never again 
receive him as archbishop if he refused to comply with his conditions — 
" Nunquam nee verbis domne papaa, nee cajsaris, sou alterius alicujus, 
gradu hue in patriam itcrum recipisse, nisi hoc consentire voluisset." ^ 

As successors of the sovereign whom Charles addressed as ^' the most 
powerful king of the Western Christians," the Mercian kings continued 
to preside in the great ecclesiastical councils dating from Offa's reign, and 

^ Bouqueti Fp, Leo. lu. ad Car. vol. t. p. 61-4 ; Cod. Dip. ccxx., ccxl., mxliv. 
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a papal functionary attached his signature to one of the last of these 
synods, held under Beomulf in 825. With the downfall of the Mercian 
ascendancy these great councils ceased to be held, and accordingly no 
more papal emissaries could be accredited to them; Feologild, the choice 
apparently of the canons of Christ-Church, was set aside ; West-Saxon 
prelates filled the see of Canterbury, secular canons replaced the regulars, 
and, comparatively speaking, little intercourse seems to have been held 
with Rome, under Egbert and the earlier members of his house. The 
coronation service, however, known as the Order of Ethelred is evidently 
founded upon the " Ordo Bomanus," or some earlier but similar form 
issued with the authority of Rome ; for many of the prayers and direc- 
tions contained in both these Orders are identical, and Rome would have 
scarcely borrowed her service from " Saxony beyond the sea." In the 
use of a crown, and of a coronation service for the queen, the Order of 
Ethelred is in advance of the older Northumbrian service, nor do the 
prayers and directions in the " Missa pro r^bns" correspond with those 
of the Ordo Romanus. Hence an authorized coronation service, of a 
later date than the Missa pro regibus, would appear to have been com- 
piled and issued with the sanction of Rome, and seems to have found its 
way into England before the reign of Ethelred ; the existence of some 
such common source being further shown by its correspondence with the 
Order '*ex codice Ratoldi abbatis," used for anointmg the kings of 
France, according to the authority of the '' Livre du sacre des roys de 
France," compiled by command of Charles v. in 1365. It is not a little 
remarkable that, in the prayer taken from the Ordo Romanus, in which 
the Order of Ethelred inserts the passages " totius r^ni Anglo-Saxonum 
ecclesiam," and " regale solium videlicet Anglorum vel Saxonum soeptro 
non deserat," the Codex of Abbot Ratold reads " totius Albtonis eccle- 
siaro " and '' regale solium videlicet Saxonum^ Merciorum et Nordan- 
chimhrorum sceptra non deserat" — from which it may be inferred that 
the coronation service of the French kings of the house of Capet, though 
founded upon the orthodox Ordo Romanus, was derived from England 
and not from Rome. Nor is this all, for the Codex of Abbot Ratold 
must have been copied from an earlier form, in use before the Order of 
Ethelred had substituted ^^ Angles or Saxons" for *' Saxons, Mercians, 
and Northumbrians." The meaning of this must be sought for in the 
history of the period.^ 

After the death of Ludwig the Pious, the imperial authority was 
centred for a time in his senior reprcFcntative, Lotbaire, whore capital 
was at Metz ; and when Charles the Bald aspired to the empire in 869, 
he invaded and annexed Lotharingia, was crowned by the bishop of 
Metz, and as king of two of the three Frank kingdoms, say the Annals of 
Fulda, assumed the title of Emperor and Augustus — '^ se in Imperatorem 
et Augustum, quasi duo regna possessurus, appellari prtecepit." Metz, 

^ Cod, Dip. ccxTiii. ; SeldeD, TUU» o/ITanaur; Maskell, p. 14, note 29. Ratold wm Abbot 
of Correj, And the Chdsx wm written m 980, aocordlDg to MArtene. 
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however, represented the capital of the old Merovinocian kingdom of 
Austrasia, and though the first sovereign of the Caroline House was of 
Austrasian origin, he was " raised to the throne, after the fashion of the 
Franks, at Soissons/' or at the capital of the old Merovingian kingdom 
of Neustria. As Western Wessex always ranked in dignity before the 
Eastern provinces — " semper orientali principalior est," .wrote Asser — so 
the Fracas of the Western kingdom claimed precedence over the Easter- 
lings, once their tributaries ; and the representatives of the men who chose 
their king at Soissons have long since appropriated to themselves alone 
the name that once belonged to the whole coufederacv.^ The jealousy 
prompting them to set up a king of alien race, rather than submit to an 
authority emanating from ^'beyond the Bhine^" is easily traceable in 
certain fictions that first saw the light in the reign of Charles the Bald, 
just before the disruption of the empire. In order, as it were, to fix 
the seat of the empire to the westward of the Bhine, Hincmar sought to 
trace its commencement to the era of Clovis, converting the baptism of 
the king in the church of St. Martin at Bheims, into his unction and 
coronation bv St. Bemi. On this auspicious occasion, when the envious 
Satan dashed the viol of holy oil from the hand of the Saint, a dove from 
heaven supplied the loss with the sacred Ampulla, which was preserved 
at Bheims in proof of the truth of the story, and used in anointing the 
kings of France. Thus though the Patriciate may have been confirmed 
by the unction of St. Peter, and a letter sent from heaven by the same 
apostle may have first called Pepin into Italy to lay the foundations of 
the future empire, the kingdom to which the same Pepin had been 
raised by the voice of the Franks at Soissons was equally conferred on 
Clovis by the will of heaven, and the dove was a messenger from a source 
even higher than St. Peter. Legend was encountered by legend in those 
days, and a century of acquiescence and approval hardened Hincmar's 
fictions into the consistency of facts ; for they really expressed the feeling 
that has always led the representatives of the Western Franks to assert 
the " liberties" of their church and crown. Accordingly, when the arch- 
bishop of Bheims, setting aside the claim advanced by Charles of Lothar- 
ingia, in right of his birth, with the words " a kingdom is not acquired 
by hereditary right," consecrated Hugh Capet to the throne, the Elect of 
the Western Franks was supposed to have supplanted the Carolings in 
the kingdom to which Clovis, with the direct approval of heaven, had 
been anointed by St. Bemi. With Bome Hugh Capet was at variance, 
and even if she had not been in dependence on the Kaisars of the Saxon 
House at that time, Bome might have felt inclined to question the 
authenticity of fictions framed for other purposes than her own. Bome, 
accordingly, was not appealed to, as may be gathered from the Codex of 
Abbot Batold, and the authorized coronation service of the period was 

^ The annual tribute paid to the Fisk from the KaRtcrling Franks and Slaves was known as 
Steora, and the tithe of it was given by Pepin and (Charles to the church of St. Saviour in the 
diocese of Wurtsbarg {Ersch utid Gruber, in voc. Gau, |\ 41C). 
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brought, through the abbot of Corvey, from EDgland, where the earlier 
form, alluding to "the sceptres of the Saxons, Mercians, and Northum- 
brians/' nauRt have been still in use at the time it was copied.^ 

Conrad the Easterling, who was chosen in 911 to succeed Arnulfs son 
Ludwig, tried in vain to equalize his power with his pretensions, but " the 
suffrage of God " was against him ; he failed to wrest Thuringen from 
Henry the Saxon, and received his death-wound in a disastrous battle 
against the Bavarians. Upon his deathbed, recognising that the ancient 
supremacy of his race had passed away with their separation, he suggested 
the elevation of his Saxon rival to the throne ; and " the princes and 
elders of the Franks," meeting at Fritzlar, proclaimed Henry "king, 
before all the Frank and Saxon people." Henry, accepting the regal 
dignity, but declining the diadem and unction, marched to the frontiers 
of Swabia and Bavaria ; both duchies submitted to him, and with the 
Bavarian Arnulf he entered into an alliance so close, that the duke was 
known from that time as " the king s friend." The secret of this alliance, 
and a clue to the early policy of Henry, will be found in the events of 
the following reign. The dispute about precedency between the arch- 
bishops of Mayence, Treves, and Cologne at the coronation of Otho 
marks that ceremony as a novelty ; for the relative position and privileges 
of the three great metropolitans of the Easterling Franks at a coronation 
had not at that time been settled. On this occasion Arnulf the Bavarian 
was Otho's Mareschal, and when Conrad's brother Eberhard rose with 
the other Frank nobles against the Saxon king, it was the Duke of 
Swabia who defeated them — the same Duke Herman who gave his 
daughter Ida, with all her claims upon his duchy, to Leodolf the son of 
Otho, and his English queen. Before the election of Otho the Franks 
alone chose the king ; and Henry, a Saxon prince, chosen as of old by 
the Franks, accepted by the Saxons, and subsequently upon their own 
frontiers by the Swabians and Bavarians, declined the diadem and unction, 
seeking apparently to found the future greatness of his House upon the 
principle that such a dignity could be conferred alone upon the Elect of 
the whole peo})le — of ** all the Deutschlands," to use the language of a 
later age. Hence Swabians and Bavarians rallied around his son, and 
helped to break the waning power of the Franks ; for Otho was the first 
king of their immediate choice, and from the date of his election. Saxons, 
Swabians, and Bavarians united with the Franks of the Eastern kingdom 
in choosing their king — '^ and a struggle is still going on between the 
kings of the Carolings and of the Easterlings for the kingdom of 
Lotnaire." Nine centuries have passed away since the hand of Widukind 

^ Hincmar*s legend will be found in Maskell's Disiertaiion. A vial of bolj oil wu sap- 
posed to have been consigned to the bands of Beckett by the Virgin, and by some inexplicable 
mischance never to have been used before the accession of the House of Lancaster. The tale, 
of course, arose in the fifteenth century. These sort of fictions have their uses in histonr, 
when the era in which they first arose can be fixed with tolerable accuracy. They mark t£« 
feeling of the age in which they were first believed^ 
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penned this passage, but the struggle for the kingdom of Lothaire has 
not yet arrived at a conclusion.^ 

The admission of the three great proyiuces to a voice in the election 
of their sovereign, was the first step towards converting the Eastern 
kingdom of the Franks into Germany, or the kingdom of the Four 
Deutschlands ; and much about the same time a somewhat similar pro- 
cess was going on in England. '' All the English who were not under the 
bondage of the Danish men/' or the people of English Mercia, submitted 
to Alfred in 886, and the Mercians again submitted to Edward, after be 
*' deprived (his niece) of all dominion, and led her into Wessex ;" but 
Athelstan was the first of his House who was ^* chosen king by the 
Mercians" before his hallowing at Kiiigston. During the next thirty 
years he and his two brothers reigned as the kings chosen by the West- 
Saxons and Mercians, receiving " weds and oaths " occasionally from the 
people of Northumbria, who never *^ chose a king" at that time who was 
not of Danish race, The last of the kings of Danish race, Eric, the son 
of Harald Blaatand, fell by treachery in 954, and in a charter dated in 
the following year — the last of his reign — Edred is called Ccesar. in the 
very year in whioh the Germaa soldie^ hailed hi. brotheMn-law by the 
same title. The kingdom was again divided in the reign of Edwy, but 
upon his death in 959, Edgar '^ succeeded to the kingdom of the West- 
Saxons, Mercians, and Noi-thumbrians/' the Saxon Chronicle thus using 
the identical form of expression appearing in the Codex of Abbot Batold!^ 

At the date of Archbishop Wulstan's death in December 957, the 
Northumbrians owed no alliance to Edwy, who was only king over the 
West-Saxons at the time. Oscytel, therefore, was indebted for his 
appointment to the archdiocese of York — or for the confirmation of his 
appointment — ^to the Elect of the Mercians and Northumbrians ; but 
Edgar had been king over " the West-Saxons, Mercians, and Northum- 
brians " for several years when Oscytel died. The election of JEthel- 
wald, who was apparently the choice of the clergy of York, seems to have 
been at once set aside, just as the election of Abbot Feologild to the see 
of Canterbury appears to have been ignored by Egbert ; and Edgar, 
following in the steps of the founder of his House, appointed Oswald, 
bishop of Worcester, the nephew of the deceased archbishop, to the 
vacant see. Thus he assumed the rights, and actad in the character of 
the Patron and Protector of the See of York, and he was the first of the 
south-country monarchs who successfully established this claim. Oswald 
immediately set out for Bome, not only to seek his pall, but as the 
bearer of an important commission from the king — '^plurima negotia 
regni," writes Eadmer, adding that the negotiation was satisfactorily 
arranged. Otho, the Great Kaisar, was at Borne at the date of Oswald's 
mission, and his infiuence would have been exerted in behalf of his 

^ Wid. Lib. i. c. 16, 25, 2G, 27, ii. c. 1 ; LitU. Ant. Lib. ▼. c. 1. " Saxonia ex serra, facta 
est Iib«^ra, et ex tributaria multarum gentium domina.*' Such are the words of Widukind, 
i. 34. " All the Deutschlands '* is an expression of the Sachsenspiegel. " All the Dcutschlandi 
have their own IMaltzgra£fen ; Sachsen, i3eyem, Francken, and Schwaben." Bk. iii. Art. 53. 

* Chron, Sax. ad. an.. Cod, Dip. ccccxxxiii. " Cyning et oaaere toiioB Britannue." 
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nephew had his influence indeed been required. But the solitary diffi- 
culty in the way of Edgar's envoy, had his mission related to the unction 
and coronation of the English kiog, would have been the right of unction 
previously accorded by the papal see to the sovereigns of Mercia and 
Northumbria ; and the ancient royalties of Mercia and Northnmbria were 
extinct. Immediately upon the return of Oswald from Rome, Edgar 
was crowned at Bath — ** denique coronatur in regnum " are the words of 
his kinsman and contemporary ^thelwerd the Patrician ; and within 
five or six years from this date, both archbishops and ten bishops, repre- 
senting the hierarchy of the provinces of Canterbury and York, were 
present at the coronation of his son Ethelred at Kingston. This is the 
first historical notice of an archbishop of York assisting with the south- 
country metropolitan at the coronation of a king, but the ceremony at 
Kingston may be assumed with [)robability to have been a mere repeti- 
tion of the ceremony at Bath. Edred scarcely survived the suppression 
of the royal power in Northumbria, and Edwy was soon reduced to rule 
over only a portion of a disunited kingdom. Edgar, therefore, would 
appear to have postponed his coronation until every solemnity could be 
fulfilled that was considered necessary for the unction and coronation of 
the Elect of all three provinces of England, the first sovereign who in 
the presence of both archbishops — of the " sacerdotes et principes" of the 
whole of England — was crowned and anointed as the sole representa- 
tive of the three-fold sovereignty of the West-Saxons, Mercians, and 
Northumbrians.^ 

Thus in England, France, and Germany, a similar movement seems 
to have been in progress during the tenth century, but ui)on the early 
death of Edgar, Ji^ltthryth, who seems to have sat by the side of her 
royal husband as a crowned consort, reverted to the ancient custom of 
Wessex as soon as she became a widow ; and it was not until after her 
death as queen-mother, and the second marriage of her son Ethelred 
with the Norman Emma, that a queen-consort again assumed her place 
by the side of the sovereign. The addition of a coronation service for 
a queen seems to mark that the " Order of Ethelred" first came into use 
about this period of his reign, and by this time West Saxons, Mercians, 
and Nottbumbrians had blended into ^' Angles or Saxons." ^ 

* Ead, Vit. Osw. ; Chron, J3ax; 979. The course of policj pureaed towards the Bee of York, 
fiffit by Edward and subeeqacbtlj bv Athelstan, and the attempt of the latter to break np the 
orergruwn power of the archbishop by diriding his diocese, will be touched upon further on. 
Homo of the effects of this i>olic3r are still traceable in the extension of the modem diocese of 
Chester, once a portion of toe great bishopric of the Mercians^ over the whole of that part of 
western Northumbria which had been originally included in the diocese of York, 

* Tlie CTaduid extension of the English name, in the course of the tenth century, is very 
perceptible. I'hus the sister of Alfred styles herself " Jiegina Anglorum/' a title beunifliing in 
ner dnys to the queen of the Mercians ; and Prudentius, the contemporary bishop of Tropes, 
who has described the marriage of 30thelwulf and Judith in the Annals of St. Bertin, gives 




idently the policy of the age i 

recollection of any difference between Angle and 8azon. if ence the change of phraseology in 
the Cmnatioo Serrico of £thalredy and the name of Sazoo disappeared Cor ever. 
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ROME. 



LiVY, after dedicating his first five Books to the history of Rome 
before her capture by the Gauls, informs his readers that the whole of 
the materials upon which this earlier portion of Roman history was 
founded had been handed down by oral tradition alone — " una custodia 
fidelis memoriae" — writings and memorials of every description, whether 
public or private, if they ever existed, having perished in the burning 
city. Accordingly, when the Fasti Capitolini, whicli are supfwsed to 
have been compiled in the reign of Tiberius, or some four centuries 
after the period of the Grallic inroad, furnish a list of magistrates com- 
mencing from the expulsion of the Tarquins, the accuracy of the earlier 
portion of the series may be doubted. Many, if not most, of the heroes 
of early Roman history bear the names of Plebeian families, more or less 
celebrated in their own days, whose pride of ancestry would have been 
flattered by the appearance of their forefathers upon the roll of the early 
Patriciate ; and, bearing in mind the era in which the Fasti were com- 
piled, the frequent appearance of a certain mythical family of Julius 
ItUus — a family that vanishes at the commencement of the historical 
period — seems to throw a light upon the method that is likely to have 
been pursued in filling up the vacancies in the catalogue of early magi- 
strates. Even the apparent accuracy with which the battles and sieges 
of this period, and certain constitutional changes that are supposed to 
have been brought about, are assigned to particular years, is of itself 
suspicious ; for oral tradition is apt to be vague uiwn such points, its 
preservers, generally bards or poets, being as a rule a careless race in the 
matter of dates. 

About a century and a half after Rome was burnt by the Gauls, 
Ennius was born, and, when upwards of five hundred years are supposed 
to have elapsed from the foundation of the city, he undertook to tell the 
Btory of the past, beginninj; with the loves of Mars and Rhea. Many a 
fine old legend was probably preserved by Eiinius from oblivion, and for 
this posterity owes him a debt of gratitude ; and many a pojmlar namo, 
better known perhaps in his own days than in the remote patst, may have 
added life to his narrative. He was the father of llnman history, to 
whom every subsequent writer was more or less iiulobtod, though the dry 
records of the past that give accuracy to dates, and are of little interest 
to the poet in search of incident and character, nmst have been gradually 
accumulating from the time that Rome arot>e from her ashes. Eanius 
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wrote his Annals in verse, and a story of the past, like that of early 
Borne, which is a compound of myth and legend, and tradition more or 
1^68 true, is best preserved in a poetic form — in the Lays of a Macaulay, 
Ot in the Idylls of a Tennyson. Oral tradition adapts itself to the age, 
ind the incidents and characters of a story a^^sume the shape most 
fiimiliar to the audience listening to the teller of the tale. The spirit, as 
it were, remains the same, but the body is apt to be clothed in the dress 
df each passing age, until at length the l^nd is vn-itten down, perpetu- 
ating the latest form assumed, which is not necessarily in accordance 
with the earliest and most true. Hence the deductions sometimes drawn 
from the historical legends of the past in their written shape are not 
always accurate. Take the episode of the Fabii. The number of the 
fated band amounted to three hundred and six, and DIonysius gives 
them a following of four thousand clients, raised by Festus to five 
thousand. But three hundred horsemen and six military tribunes 
represent the Patrician contribution to a legion, at a certain period of 
Boman history, when it numbered four thousand men on ordinary 
occasions, and was raised to five thousand on emergencies. Any deduc- 
tions, however, that might be drawn from this apparent coincidence 
would probably be wrong. The street with the ill-omened name, and 
the gate through which no Boman ever quitted the city, though many 
entered by it, attest the truthfulness of the legend in its main features ; 
but the minute correspondence of the number of the Fabii and their 
followers with the Patrician and Plebeian contributions to the legion, is 
precisely one of those curious additions that is apt to creep up around 
a story of the past, as it is handed on by oral tradition to later times. 
It is the dress of a later age in which the earlier legend has been clothed, 
at the time perhaps when it first assumed a written shape in the era in 
which the Military Tribunes were still chosen exclusively from the 
Patrician order, though the Legion no longer retained its original form. 
The legend of the Fabii, truthful without being exactly historical, should 
live in verse, and, like other similar legends, should not be over minutely 
dissected. Otherwise it might be suggested that Quintus Curtius may 
have drained the marsh in the Forum, and lost his life through malaria ; 
but it is better to let the noble Boman leap, as of old, on his gallant 
war-horse into the yawning gulf, the grandest offering that Borne could 
make to app(?aso the anger of the gods ^ 

The substitution of a Bepublican for a Monarchical form of govern- 
ment, generally attributed to the early Bomans, is one of the theories 
that belong to a much later era than the period in which the change is 

1 The Lefdon eeeros again traceable in the account of Plutarch {Puhlicola 21), that fire 
thoafiantl clients followed Appins Claudius, each receiring two jugera^ whiNt twenty-five were 
assigned to tht'ir leader. Tne difference is very similar to that existing between the asaess- 
ments of the highest and lowest classes serviog in the legions in the agu of PolybiuM, and it 
may point out, perhaps, the time at which the oral tradition assumed a written shape, llie 
•upposed distribution is scarcelv in accordance with the principles of the ago in which Vetui 
Claudia waa added to the rural tribea. 
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supposed to have been brought about. The Rex had nothing whatever 
in common with the Cyning^ or Kcenig, whose name points to a close 
connexion originally with ** the Kin." As Rex Sacrorum, Director by 
appointment, not King in virtue of descent, he may be looked upon a» 
the highest official connected with religion in the early historical period 
of Home, and, before the institution of a Pontifex Maximus, he is sup- 
posed to have been also President of the Pontifical College. Of the 
earliest of the three Boman popular assemblies, the Comitia Curiato, the 
Pontifex Maximus was at once the Convener and the Speaker, except 
when his place was taken by one of the ordinary Pontifices ; putting the 
question to the assembly under the form of ^'Vos Quirites rogo," and 
announcing the decision arrived at as law. Before the institution of the 
various magistracies of later times, such as the Censorship and the Con- 
sulate, the union of all the functions of the Bex Sacrorum and the Pon- 
tifex Maximus in the same person would have raised him, both in his 
civil and religious capacities, to the foremost position in the State. Of the 
seven] kiugs who are supposed to have ruled over Bome, one was a 
Sabine, two were Latins, two Ktrurians, and the others god-descended 
myths. Not one of the number was of native Boman origin, inheriting 
his office by descent ; and, during the so-called regal period, Bome in 
reality appears to have remained in a subordinate and dependent position, 
receiving her supreme magistrate from without. The test of union, in an 
Italian confederacy of early times, seems to have consisted in participat- 
ing in a solemn sacrifice, of which the supreme Director would have been, 
in a certain sense, a Bex Sacrorum appointed by the members of the con- 
federacy. The leading man of Veii, affi'onted by being passed over on 
the occasion of one of these solemn festivals at the Fanum Voltumnir^ 
when '^another priest" (alius sacerdos) was appointed to direct the 
sacrifice, procured his own election to the position of Rex of Veii ; and 
accordingly in their subsequent contest against Bome, the Veientines were 
left by the Etrurian confederacy to their fate. Thus the choice of a Bex by 
the Veientines was equivalent to a dissolution of their connexion with 
the Etrurian confederacy ; and in the legend of the expulsion of the 
Tarquins may be seen, apparently, a similar but more successful assertion 
of independence by the Bomans, who henceforth '* chose their Bex " from 
amongst themselves, and ceased to receive him from Etruria. He was 
restricted, however, to the performance of his religious duties alone, and 
mulcted of his political privileges, which are subsequently found in the 
possession of the Pontifex Maximus, and of various othor magistrates of a 
later era. The prejudice supposed to have been entertained by the Bomans 
against a Bex originated in the foreign character of the magistnicy, and 
was fostered, if not created, by the aristocracy of Bome, whether Patrician 
or Plebeian, in order to retain the government in their own hands.^ 

^ Liv. V. 1. A fourth assembly is somctimeR added, the Calata. But as I read the pasMge 
in Anius Gellius (xv. 27) the Comitia Curiata and Comitia CeDturiaita wcro both CalaU — 
cailtd together — the former hj lictors, the latter by the horn or trumpet. 
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If the story of the regal period is ahnost, if not entirely, mythical, at 
least as much may be said of the early consuls. A member of one of the 
most illustrious Plebeian Qentes, the Junian, is brought upon a stage on 
which he never could have figured, he and his sons are conveniently 
swept out of the way, and the Gens vanishes altogether, until, in a much 
later era, it appears as a historical reality. The same may be said of 
Lucretius, the colleague of Brutus, who was also a member of a Plebeian 
Gens ; the very type and impersonification of Patrician pride, Coriolanus, 
is chosen from one of the greatest of the Plebeian (Rentes, the Marcian, 
and a Plebeian wife is assigned to him of less illustrious ancestry. Many 
a germ of truth may be contained in the legends of the Tarquins and of 
Coriolanus, but the leading characters have been supplied in a later age, 
and supplied, apparently, in a manner that must have been gratifying to 
the vanity of the great Plebeian families, representing the majority of the 
aristocracy of Bome, in the age in which her history was beginning to be 
written — not far, perhaps, from the time at which the Laws of Numa 
were " discovered/ Three tribes are dimly traceable in the early past, 
and then the addition of Vetus Claudia raises the number from sixteen 
to seventeen, for the urban tribes were not then in existence. Four 
more were added after the fall of Veii, vrhea Bome was released from her 
most formidable competitor, and the real commencement of the historical 
period is approached. But of the circumstances leading to the increase 
of the tribes from three to sixteen, and of the events of the intervening 

Eriod, nothing whatever has been handed down beyond the myths and 
^ends preserved by oral tradition. The Plebeian of the intermediate 
period, in the pages of Livy, is a type of the urban Plebeian of the his- 
torian's own time, thrown back into the past An angry Kentish 
freeholder, in the reign of a Plantagenet, might have ventilated his 
grievances upon Pennenden Heath, but he would have scarcely been 
found appealing to a sympathizing crowd in Hyde Park. Yet long 
before the urban tribes were called into existence by the first of the Fabii 
Maximi, and when there was scarcely » QuirUe in the actual city of 
Rome who was not either a member or a client of some Patrician Gens, 
Livy's oppressed Plebeian harangues his fellows in the Forum, much as a 
member of the urban tribes might have done some centuries later. So 
again, in an age in which the Plebeian Quirites were represented by the 
population of the rural districts, a threat of secession to the Mons Sacer 
IS supposed to have invariably brought the governing body to terms, 
when there was scarcely a Plebeian within the walls of Bome to secede. 
Tribunes governed Bome at the date of her destruction by the Gauls, 
and had governed her for many years ; nor were the Tribunes superseded 
until the Bogations of Licinius became law. Immediately before the 
epoch in which these Tribunes are supposed to have been first appointed, 
members of Plebeian Gentes, who could never have filled the consulate, 
make their appearance in numbers upon the roll of Consuls, or find their 
way into the list of Decemvirs ; and the history of all this period bears 
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evident tokens of the comparatively late era in which the lays and legends 
handed down by oral tradition assumed the written shape in which they 
finally descended to later times. The tribune of a very early age was 
evidently the representative of the tribe, an EaMerman in his civil capa- 
city, a Heretoga when he led his " thousand " followers to battle ; and, 
after the expulsion of the foreign magistrates from Borne, it is only 
natural to suppose that the governing power was vested, for some time, 
in the representatives of the free Romans, who " cho^e their Rex." Upon 
the admission of the Plebeians to a share in the privileges of the governing 
order, the Consulate would appear, in reality, to have been established 
as a sort of compromise, representing a division of the governing power 
between Patrician and Plebeian. 

The formation of a separate order of Plebeians is usually attributed 
to Servius Tullius, who is supposed to have called into existence thirty 
new tribes, and to have distnbiited the whole body of Adsidui, or land- 
holders, into five classes, arranging them according to the amount of pro- 
?erty at which they were assessed, and subdividing the classes into centuries, 
'he number of these centuries is reckoned at a hundred and ninety-three 
by Cicero and Dionysius, and apparently they are correct, though Livy 
adds another, for an uneven number was necessary for the Bomau 
system of voting by centuries. But, assuming the existence of Servius 
Tullius, there are many difficulties in the way of attributing an arrange- 
ment of this description to the period in which he is supposed to have 
reigned. Cicero, for instance, points out the care with which the pre- 
ponderance of property was secured by Servius. The additional votes ot 
only eight centuries were required to insure a majority in the Comitia 
for the eighty-three centuries of wealthy Plebeians, whom he reckons in 
the first class, along with the Equestrian centuries, whose number he 
limits to six. So forcible is his reasoning, however, that it is difficult 
to conceive how the wealthy Plebeians enrolled in the first class, with 
this vast preponderance in the Comitia, should have struggled unsuccess- 
fully for generations against the exclusiveness of the few Equestrian 
centuries. The creation of a numerous and powerful class of wealthy 
and unprivileged proprietors is an absurdity ; for wealth, numbers, and 
power would have msured for their possessors an inimediate participation 
m the privileges of the State. The Rogations of Licinius would have 
been proposed, and carried, in the reign of Servius, and the sup|H>sed 
arrangement of the king is much more in keeping with the era of the 
fiEunous tiibune. 

Another difficulty arises from the mention of Equestrian centuries. 
Every Patrician was liable to military service, but, in historical times, 
this service was performed on horseback, and the young Patrician, or 
JunioTy was a cavalry soldier. His horse was provided by the Stiite, 
but in course of time the wealthy Plebeian aristocracy would apjK»ar to 
have avoided enrolment in the infantry of the legions by .serving in tho 
ranks of the cavalry on their own horses. The Eques^ or horseman, was 
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chosen when Polybius was writiDg from the wealthiest class (irXovriVSc) 
without any reference to the order to which he belonged, whether 
Patrician or Plebeian, and his service was limited to ten years, the 
qualification at that time for holding office amongst the Boman magis- 
tracy. In other words, the youthful aristocrat, or Junior, whether 
Patrician or Plebeian, qualified himself for accepting office under the 
State by serving for ten years in the cavalry, either in the regular 
Turmcc attached to the legions, or in the ranks of the Extraordinarii 
" out of compliment to the Consuls." Caius Gracchus founded the 
Equestrian order for a political purpose — " in contumeliam senatus " — 
depriving the Magistracy and Senate of certain privileges which he 
vested in the novel order. The wealthiest members of the highest class, 
immediately below the Senatorial order, were assessed during the Second 
Punic War at a million of Asses ; and jast as the first class was raised 
above all the others by the supposed arrangement of Servius, so Caius 
seems to have elevated the wealthiest meml)ers of the first class above 
the remainder, and established them in a permanent and recognised 
position, as a sort of counterpoise to the Senatorial order. Four hundred 
sestertia, the equivalent of '* a million of Asses'* during the Second 
Punic War, was the amount of the fortune required for the recipient of 
the title of Eques, and from this time forward the richest members of 
the first class were separated from the rest, and became a recognised 
estate in the Roman Commonwealth under the name of Equites. But 
the application of that title to a particular class of Roman citizens, 
except when serving in a military capacity, was unknown l)efore the 
time of Caius Gracchus ; and the possessors of the equivalent of ** an 
Equestrian fortune" were merely assessed, during the Second Punic 
War, as the richest members of the first class. The " turma equitum " 
was as familiar to the early Roman as the maniple, and the wealthy 
aristocrat, after serving his ten years in a turma, as a Junior, would 
have passed into the ranks of the privileged few who were qualified for 
office m the State, and would have been assessed, when a Senior, either 
as a Senator or as a leading member of the first class. But the ^' Cen- 
turia Equitum " would have been an anomaly, and the order after its 
establishment was divided, like the Senate, into Decuricc, The Eques, 
after serving his time as a Junior, would in this case have been assessed 
as a Senior, and thus the existence of " Seniores et Juniores Equitum " 
must be assumed, with the establishment of a separate and recognised 
order, between the Senate and the first class, from the time of Servius 
TulliiiH. 

Another difficulty again presents itFelf in the unaccountable dis- 
appearance of several of the Servian tribes ; for, by the addition of the 
Vetus Claudia, the number of thejtribes was increased, according to Livy, 
from twenty to twenty-one. Niebuhr, as is well known, accounts for the 
missing ten by a conquest, but his conjecture is ingenious rather than 
satisfactory. He supposes that Porsena mulcted Borne of a third of her 
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territory, but the rural tribes were the occupautsof the Boman territory; 
of the thirty Servian tribes only twenty-six were rural, and ten is not 
the third of twenty-six. Borne, again, may have been divided into four 
quarters in very early days, but her local divisions must not be con- 
founded with her tribet', and the existence of the four urban tribes at 
such an early period is more than doubtful. They were creations of a 
historical personage, and were first called into existence about b.c. 304, 
in the censorship of Quintus Fabios and Publius Decius Mus. Appius 
Claudius, who is supposed to have been stricken with blindness by the 
angry gods for his evil doings, thus earning the oogrumien of Coecus, 
availed himself of his appointment to the censorship to fill the tribes, for 
his own purposes, with the sons of Libertini—^with freemen without a 
pedigree of three descents, or a full-born *' pater et avus " — and the con- 
sequent election of Cueius Fulvius to a curule iSdileship '' first polluted 
the senate with the son of a Libertine/' In order to undo the work of 
Appius, Quintus Fabius collected " the mob of the Forum " into four 
tnbes, to which he gave the name of Urban — '' omnem forensem turbam 
excretam in quatoor tribes conjecit, urbanasque eas appellavit'' — thus 
earning the cognomen of Maximus, which he transmitted to his descen- 
dants. From this time forward the Urbaii tribes became the receptacle 
into which it was customary to draft certain noxious elements from the 
rural districts, and for '^ eliminating the fctx from the rural tribes," or 
removing the Libertini and their sons into the Urban tribes, the Censors 
were more than once deemed to have merited the thanks of the Senate.^ 
" It must not excite surprise that the arrangement of the present 
day, after the tribes have been increased to thirty-five, hy doubling their 
number^ should not agree with the number of centuries of Seniors and 
Juniors, as instituted by Servius TuUius."^ — Such is the singular passage 
with which Livy concludes his description of the policy of the Roman 
king, from which it would appear that, by increasing the tribes from 
thirty to thirty-five, their number was doubled t The remark of the 
historian, however, is in a certain sense correct, and there is truth in his 
apparent blunder; for by increasing the seventeen rural or historical tribes 
to thirty-five — ^the original three are traditionary — the number may be 
said to have been more than doubled. The century was a subdivision 
of a tribe ; and its members were classified, during a certain period of 
the Bepublic, according to their property, and divideid into Seniors and 
Juniors, according to their liability to military service. Whatever may 
have been the case in later times, in early days the tribe was divided into 
ten centuries ; for in the original military organization the head of the 

* Liv. ix. 46. In b.c. 220, and b.c. 168, for instance, the sonH of Libertini were re- 
moved from the rural into the urban tribe§. In the latter year those who had "praedia, 
pnediave rustica, pluris sestercium triginta millium,^* or above 75,000 A$$e»t were suffered to 
remain. Liv. xlv. 15. 

* " Nee mirari oportet, hunc onlinem, qui nunc est, poet ezpletas quinque et triginta tribas, 
duplteato earum nuoiero, centuriis juniorum aeniommque au institotam ab Servio TuUio 
•ummam non convenire,** are the words of Livy. 
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century was the Centarion, or leader of a hundred men ; the head of 
the tribe, or Tribune, was a Chiliarch, or leader of a thousand. Accord- 
ingly, after the addition of the Old Claudian tribe to the original sixteen, 
there would have been a hundred and seventy centuries of Plebeians and 
seventeen of Patricians in the seventeen tribes assembled in the Comitia 
Centuriata, a number which the addition of the six centuries of artificers 
and musicians, enumerated by Livy, would have raised to a hundred and 
ninety-three. The legionary, in the days of Polybius, was bound to 
serve in a suit of chain-armour, if his property was assessed at ten thou- 
sand drachmad, or, in other words, if he was enrolled in the first class ; 
and these ten thousand drachmea make their appearance in the Servian 
arrangement of Dionysius as a hundred mince, whilst Livy reckons them 
as '^ nummi denarii/' or a hundred thousand Asses librales. An assess- 
ment, that continued to be a reality in the days of Polybius, can scarcely 
have been imposed in a very remote era ; and the distribution of the 
Roman people in the Comitia Centuriata, for military and other purposes, 
into a hundred and ninety-three centuries, may probably be regarded as 
a historical fact^ without being assigned to a much earlier period than the 
era of the Licinian legislation.^ 

The close connexion once existing between the occupation of land 
and the obligation of military service, is to be traced as plainly amongst 
the early Romans as amongst most other nations ; for in a certain stage 
of society the army and the people are identical, the members of the non- 
fighting classes never being reckoned upon the same footing as the others. 
It can be seen at once that the Spartan army was connected, in early 
times, with the six local districts from which it was raised, each of these 
districts furnishing a stipulated number of men. Two Enomotics made 
a Pentacostys, four a LockoSy which would thus originally have numbered 
a hundred men, under a Lcchagus, answering to a Centuriay and four lochi 
made a Mora, under a Polemarch. Each of the six local districts would 
thus have contributed a Mora of four Centuries under a Polemarch ; and 
as Sparta was furnished with two kings, each of the kings would have 
been the commander of twelve Centuries, a Chiliarchy leader of a thou- 
sand, or Tribune in his military capacity. Even as late as the time of 
Polybius, when the Roman infantry was recruited from the tribesmen, 
without any reference to the local districts in which they were supposed 
to be enrolled, the impress of the early system seems to be still distinctly 
traceable in the account of the Legion left by the Greek historian. The 
traditionary Roman legion, according to Varro, numbered three thousand 

* This Servian Msessraent affords another instance of the anomalies presented bj Roman 
history, as it has been composed for this period. The 6ncs in the Twelve Tables, which are 
supposed to have been compiled long after the reign of Servias, were reckoned in oxen and 
sheep alone, as the U8e of monej was evidently not familiar to the Romans of that age. Yet 
the Servian Classes were estimated in money, and estimated highly 1 Some time after the 
Twelve Tables are supposed to have been compiled, the money vame of these fines was settled 
by the Lex Atemia et Tarpeia, fixing the legal value of tlie ox at 100 A8$e9 UbraUif and 
of the sheep at 10. The dates assigned to the compilation of the Twelve Tables, and to the 
publication of this law, are of ooorae supplied by conjectnre. 
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men, evidently representing a levy of a hundred men, under a Centurion, 
from each of the thirty Centuries. Each tribe would thus have furnished 
a thousand Quirites under a Tribune, a military title that Polybius 
always renders Ghiliarch; and the whole force would have been under 
the command of thirty Centurions and three Tribunes. The form of 
the traditionary legion seems to have been still preserved up to a certain 
point, in the time of Polybius, though he never uses the word Centuria 
m a military sense ; for the three classes of Spearmen subdivided into 
thirty Maniples, each under the command of a Centurion, present some 
semblance of the three tribes, subdivided into thirty centuries ; though, 
in accordance with the military custom of the period, two centurions 
were appointed to every maniple, and &ix military tribunes, instead of 
three, commanded the legion.^ 

A similar counexion with the organization of the Roman legion seems 
traceable, up to a certain point, in one of the earliest systems of Roman 
colonization. After the dissolution of the old Latin Confederacy, the 
thirty cities of which it was composed would appear to have been replaced 
by a new confederation of thirty cities, known as ^'Colonies populi 
Romani/' the original '^ Latin colonies." An alliance between the old 
Latin confederacy and Rome seems to have existed from a very early 
period, and it may be gathered from a passage in Livy that, by one of 
the stipulations of this alliance, a legion was supplied by the conliederacy 
to assist the Romans in war. The Romans were accustomed, writes the 
historian, ''to raise four legions, each numbering about five thousand 
men, and one only was added from the Latin levy."^ Every city, there- 
fore, in the Latin confederacy would have been regarded, for this 
arrangement, as a century, contributing a maniple and ten horsemen to 
the stipulated legion ; and it was partly to replace this legion that, upon 
the successful conclusion of the Latin War, colonies of " Roman people " 
were established in Latium, enjoying all the privileges of self-govern- 
ment belonging to the earlier confederacy, and fulfilling its obligations 
towards Rome, without being enrolled as Roman citizens with the suifrage 
amongst the Tribes. In the tenth year of the Second Punic War, how- 
ever, twelve of these Latin colonies declined contributing any further 
supplies, either in men or money, to the parent State. They pleaded 
complete exhaustion ; and though admonished that they were " neither 
Campanians, nor Tarentines, but Romans, and descendants of Roman 
ancestors, who had been sent into conquered land to add to the numbers 
of the old stock," they persisted in their refusal. A Latin colony by 
this time was merely a colony founded upon the principles that governed 
the Roman colonization of Latium, and the thirty cities were no longer 
confined to Latin soil, some being in Umbria, others in Lucania, and 

> Polyb. VI. 20-22. Vide Note A. 

* " Scribc.baiitur autem quatiior fere le^ones qoinis millibua pcditum. . . . Alterum tan- 
tum ox Latino delectu adjiciebatur." — Liv. viii. 8. The pasHago is corrupt, for fere ought 
Burel^ to follow ouinis rather than quatuor, aud I can make no sense oat of alterum except by 
altering the geuuer. 
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more than one in Gkllia CispadaDS. The recusants, however, were for 
the most part inhabitants of small cities in the neighbourhood of Borne, 
and their plea of exhaustion may not have been devoid of truth. iSix 
years later they were called to account, and '* the consuls, magistrates, 
and decurions (denos principes)" of each of the twelve cities were sum- 
moned to Bome. A double levy of infantry, and one hundred and twenty 
horsemen were demanded from the defaulters, with the annual payment 
of a ^' stipend of the thousandth As" — the Boman trihutum — and of the 
annual census levied by the Boman Censors. Thus the obligations of 
the members of a Boman tribe were imposed upon them, as a fine, in 
addition to the taxes levied by their own magistrates ; and as contributors 
to the Boman treasury without the privilege of the sufirage, they were 

Eractically punished by being made ^rarians. The hundred and twenty 
orsemen, a levy of ten from each of the twelve cities, would appear to 
represent the ordinary contribution of cavalry from each of the thirty 
colonies ; three hundred in all, the amount attached to the legion that 
once represented the military obligation of the early Latin confederacy 
transferred to the thirty Boman colonies.^ 

Only one description of colony would ai)pear to have been familiar to 
the Bomans before the Latin War — the " Colonia civium Bomanorum." 
Caere was the first Municipality, and as to be enrolled ^^ in tabulis Caari- 
tum " was e(}uivalent to being struck off the roll of a tribe, and reduced 
to the position of an ^rarian, every colonist, before the introduction of 
the Latin colony and the municipality, must have necessarily continued 
to be a member of some Boman tribe, and retained the privil^e of the 
suffrage. The introduction of three hundred Boman citizens into a 
conquered city, a cohort, as it were, detached from the early Legion, with 
an allotment of a third of the conquered land for their support, is the 
usual form under which such a colony appears in tradition ; and as the 
traditional number occasionally makes its appearance in historical times, 
the tradition itself may be only a reflection of the truth, thrown back 
into the prehbtoric and legendary era. Thus Bomulus is said, by 
Dionysius, to have planted three hundred colonists in three cities in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Bome, at the same time enrolling three 
thousand of the local population amongst the tribes ; a description from 
which it may be gathered that the foundation of a tribe, in early times, 
may have occasionally been laid in a similar manner. Colonies of 
Boman citizens are supposed to have presented pictures in miniature of 
the parent State — '' effigies parvsB, simulacraque populi BomanL" The 
colonists supplied the place of the senate and magistracy of the city, 
replacing the families of local origin which had, before that time, enjoyed 

^ Lit. xxTii. 9 ; xxix. 15. The iErmrian was anj contributor to the Roman treasury who 
wai not in the enjoyment of the anfirage. No disgrace waa attached to the position of an 
iErarian, aa is sometimes supposed, except a Roman citixen waa reduced to it. lliere is no 
disgrace attached to senring in the ranks of the army, or to not posseMning a voto ; but to lie 
reduced to the ranka or to be deprived of a Toto for miaoonduct is considered disgraceful^-or 
ought to be 10. 
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the possession of similar privileges ; and their descendants, with the 
numerous little local aristocracies that, from time to time, exchanged the 
position of alliance for that of citizenship with the suffrage, played a con- 
spicuous part in Roman history amongst the aristocracy of the Plebeians. 
Upon the conclusion of the Latin War, when the Veliterni, old Boman 
citizens, were punished for their repeated defections, their Senate was 
banished with ignominy beyond the Tiber, and the ^' agri senatorum,'' 
or lands in the occupation 6f the leading families of Yelitrad, were 
distributed amongst fresh colonists. When Privemum was similarly 
treated, soon after the First Samnite War, the Senate was also banished 
beyond the Tiber, but the remainder of the Privernates were enrolled as 
members of the Ufentine tribe. In both cases the lesser landholders 
would appear to have been undisturbed, and in both cases there can be 
detected the existence of a privileged class, in the occupation of land set 
apart for their exclusive use. The colony of Boman citizens entered 
upon the privileges of such a class, and, whilst retaining the Boman 
Rufirage in the capacity of Plebeians, became Patricians, with all the 
privileges of Patricians, within the limited circle of their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The influence of two different elements seems traceable amongst the 
early Bomans : the Etrurian, originally alien and hostile, and the Latin, 
kindred and friendly — for the Boman was a Latin with a considerable 
infusion of Sabine blood. There were Sabines and Sabine-Quirites — 
** veteres illi Sabini Quirites, atavique Bomani," — and Spurius Ligustinos, 
'^ born a Sabine of the Crustuminian tribe," was a Sabine-Quirite ; but 
the Latin-Quirite is never met with, for his name was Romanua, Both 
the Etrurians and Latins were united respectively in confederacies, but 
with a noticeable difference ; twelve large cities ruling over the wide 
extent of Etruria, whilst thirty little communities composed the con- 
federation in ancient Latium, a narrow district measuring only fifty 
Boman miles from the Circeian promontory to the Tiber. The leading 
city of Etruria was evidently large, and all but impregnable. Ten years 
are supposed to have been passed in ineffectually besieging Veil, and the 
walls were uninjured when the city fell. Taught by experience, the 
Bomans seem to have generally destroyed the leading cities of EtruriSi 
as they fell into their power, often building another city in a different 
locality for their colonists, who might have been troublesome to deal 
with behind the old Etrurian walls. But the niral population of Etruria, 
the Penestad, were slaves, and thus her strength lay in her walls, her 
weakness in the rural districts. Accordingly, within a few years of the 
fall of Veii, the Boman tribe-lands reached to Capena and the Sabatian 
lake, for there was nothing to oppose this extension until the vicinity of 
some other leading city was approached. Kome, indeed, captured and 
burned by the Gauls, seems to have risen, like Antaeus, with fresh vigour 
from the ground, and entered upon a career of conquest ; as if the early 
power of Etruria, based upon a servile population, had been broken by 
the Gallic inroad. The Latin cities, on the contrary, unlike the Etrurian, 
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were small and numerous, the Romans experiencing little difficulty, 
apparently, in reducing them, and never hesitating to occupy them with 
colonists. A curious episode seems to have occurred between the First 
and Second Samnite wars, pointing, perhaps, to an exception to this rule. 
The Privemates were more than once engaged in hostilities against the 
Romans, but their city seems to have been twice captured with ease, and 
again restored to them, though on the second occasion the people were 
mulcted of two-thirds of their territory. Suddenly the Privemates took 
up arms under V itruvius Yaccus, a leading citizen of Fundi, and eminent 
also at Rome, where he lived on the Palatine. More than ordinary 
importance seems to have been attached to this war, though waged 
against the Privemates alone, or at the most assisted by the Fundaui ; 
for both the consular armies, representing the whole ordinary force of 
Rome, were directed against Vitruvius. Declining a contest m the open 
field, he retired upon Privernum, as if it had been converted into a place 
of strength, whilst the Senate of Fundi, meeting the Roman armies on 
the frontier, disclaimed all connexion with their compatriot, declaring 
that " their minds were Roman, in grateful recollection of the citizenship 
bestowed upon them." Upon the rumour of a Gallic inroad, " a mob of 
artisans and hucksters, a material most unsuitable for soldiers, is reported 
to have been called out," and, upon the mmour proving false, this addi- 
tional force, which is described as numerous {ingens exercittis), was 
directed on Priveraum. " Privernum omnis conversa vis," and Rome 
seems to have been thoroughly alarmed. The eventual fate of Vitmvius 
is well known : he was taken to Rome, and scourged to death, or beheaded ; 
his house was destroyed, and the site, long unbuilt upon, continued to 
be known as Vacci prata ; but there is a mystery about the manner of 
his fall, some maintaining that the city was taken by assault, others that 
his followers betrayed their leader. The walls of Privernum were levelled 
with the ground, the Senate was banished beyond the Tiber, but the 
delegates summoned to Rome to explain the conduct of the other citizens 
assumed an exceedingly bold demeanour. ** What punishment do we 
deserve ? The punishment of men who deem themselves worthy of 
liberty. What faith will we keep ? Qood or bad, as you treat us." 
Pronounced to be worthy of freedom, the Privemates were enrolled 
amongst the citizens of Rome, becoming members of the Ufentine tribe, 
but their city is described by Festus as a Frce/ectura, and thus the 
Romans would appear to have thought it prudent to retain the appoint- 
ment of the magistracy in their own hands. The Privemates were 
neighbours of the Samnites ; Privernum commanded the passes into 
Latium ; and behind its walls Vitruvius seems to have held the whole 
force of Rome for some time at bay. Rome escaped the danger, but it 
would not have been in accordance with her policy to permit the con- 
struction of Etmrian walls around any other city of Latium except her 
own. But if the walls of the Latin city were weak, her strength lay in 
the freemen of the rural districts, fumishing the flower of the Roman 
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legions, as they were gradually enrolled amongst the Roman tribes. An 
urban oligarchy, monopolizing religion, arts, and arms, and ruling over 
a servile population from behind impregnable walls — such may be 
described as the political system of Etruria; whilst in Latium there 
would have been found the elements of a numerous rural aristocracy, 
on a small scale, warlike, though comparatively uncultivated.^ 

Rome herself was once a small city, perhaps a group of three small 
cities ; a little confederacy, represented amongst the greater confederation 
of thirty cities, uniting in the sacrifice of the ox in the Ferentine Grove. 
The Gabine temtory was a mystical region in the fivefold division of 
the horizon by the Roman augurs ; the Gabine dress was worn by the 
founder of a new Roman city ; and in some long-forgotten period there 
must have been a close connexion between the cities, and Gkibii may 
have been the greater of the two. The original Seven Hills of Rome 
(Septimontium) — the Palatine, Velian, Oppian, Cispian, Claelian, Cerma- 
line, and Fagutaline — were all within the boundaries of the three urban 
tribes, Suburana, Esquilina, Palatina, between which lay the Seven 
Acres of the Forum. Hence the Quirinal, Yiminal, Capitoline, and 
Aventine, four of the later Seven Hills, as they were not included in 
the original Septimontium, were without the earlier limits of the city, 
or cities. The traditional constitution of Rome was thoroughly Latin. 
The hundred heads of families, or Patres, contributed from each of 
the three little communities, or tribes, to the deliberative assembly of 
the Adsidui, answered exactly to the Senate of the Latin city or colony. 
The hundred Patres, again, were subdivided into Decuries, each under 
its Decurion ; and the ten Decurions, or Curiones (for they were JPi'o- 
bably identical in early times), corresponded closely with the "Deni 
principes," so often summoned to Rome, in historical times, from the 
Latin colony or city. But the Servian walls, and other massive con- 
structions of ancient Rome, were unquestionably of Etrurian origin, 
and seem to tell of a time in which Rome was an outpost of Etruria 
upon the southern bank of the Tiber, strengthened and fortified upon 
the Etrurian system. An Etrurian confederacy of twelve cities ruled over 
Campania until overthrown by the Samnites; and when Etruria held 
dominion on the northern bank of the Tiber, and on the southern bank 
of the Liris, what must have been the condition of the country lying 
between these rivers ? A connexion is sometimes traced between Mcenia 
and Munera — between wall-building and obligatory burdens, corveea^ or 
task-work — and the coDnexion, if it ever existed, may be supposed to have 
dated from this epoch. As the Qtiirinal and Yiminal were enclosed 
within the Servian walls, the number of the urban districts would appear 
to have been increased to four, by the addition of CoUina, the fourfold 
division of the city, dating from this epoch ; whilst the Seven Acres of 

' Liv. vii. 16; viii. 1, 19, 20, 21. I use the expresHion " aristocracy " advisedly, for a 
democracj, in which every member was a hlave-uwoer, was not a democracy in the sense in 
which the word is used in modern times. 
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the Forum, losing tbdir earlier Latin character of a comparatively open 
space, became the centre of a fortified city. Thus Borne was converted 
into a city of Etrurian strength, with a free Latin population in the 
neighbouring rural districts ; and in the union of these elements may 
have lain the secret of her ascendancy, as soon as she was able to shake 
herself free from the yoke of Etruria. The traces of the Etrurian 
ascendancy, however, would appear to have been left upon the policy, as 
well as upon the walls and buildings of Borne ; for a constitution that 
was sufficiently free and liberal for the three small tribes for which it 
was originally framed, remained comparatively unaltered until the number 
of the tribes had increased to twenty-one. Adhering to the principles 
they had learned under Etrurian rule, the members of the earlier (Rentes, 
or local aristocracy of Bome, clui^ to their monopoly of power and 
privilege, thus placing the newly incorporated Adsidui of the tribes upon 
a footing of inferiority, and only nominally removed from the condition 
of the PenestsB, until the free Latin element, under Licinius, successfully 
asserted its rights. 

The number three, and its multiples, are continually to be met with, 
as is well known, in the legendary and traditionary history of Borne, and 
seem to have been equally in favour with the Latins. The three cities 
of Antemnte, Csenina, and Crustumerium, for example, took up arms 
together against Bomulus, and were jointly conquered and colonized. 
The three cities of FidensB, Nomentum, and Crustumerium, were founded 
by three brothers ; Corioli, Longula, and Pollusca, jpintly fought, and 
were jointly vanquished ; and, in historical times, Alatrium, Feren- 
tinum, and Yerul», were united in their refusal to combine with the 
Hemician league, under Anan;nia, against Bome. Two Pr»tors, and 
ten " Principes," represented the supreme council of the Latin league 
just before its fall, when each of the Principes must have been the 
representative of three of the thirty confederate cities. It may have 
flattered the vanity of the Bomans, in a later age, to imagine that their 
city rose in independence from amidst the marshes of the Tiber, as 
Minerva sprung armed into existence from the head of Jupiter ; but 
isolation in the midst of rival confederacies would have meant destruction, 
and there may have been a time in which the three Patrician centuries 
of early Bome formed a cohort in the legion of a kindred and protecting 
confederacy, though her sons would have refused to believe in the exist- 
ence of such a period. A fourfold division is as observable in the early 
hihtorical period, as the threefold in the traditionary era. Bome, which 
may once have been formed by a confederation of three little cities, 
appears to have been divided, after the construction of the Servian walb, 
into four quarters, each corresponding with one of the four urban tribes 
subsequently called into existence ; whilst the extramural district was 
distributed amongst sixteen rural tribes, constituting the Boman [)eople. 
Three Pontifices, with a Bi'X, are supposed to have constituted the 
Pontifical College in the earlier, four, with a Pontifex Maximus, in the 
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later era. The Patrician Augurs must have numbered four instead of 
three when the addition of five Plebeians filled the CoUe^ of Augurs 
with nine members. The traditionary legion amounted to three thousand 
men, raised by a levy of a thousand from each of the three tribes; the 
ordinary military establishment of Bome, in the days of Polybius, was 
still fixed at four legions, each of four thousand men, answering appar- 
ently, in an earlier time, to a levy of a thousand from each of the sixteen 
tribes. To every colony of Boman citizens there appears to have been 
assigned a district in proportion to the number of the colonists {ager 
menaura comprehensua)^ of which a portion consisted of allotted land, 
distributed as permanent private property amongst the colonists, according 
to the usual rules of Roman land measurement. The remainder was 
unallotted, and often known as ager compascuus, or common pasture 
land; but as landed property belonging to civic corporations was fre- 
quently included, at a later period, amongst the Agii Yectigales, if 
any part of the unallotted land was cultivated by a free class, it would 
have remained at farm in the possession (originally) of the earlier pro- 
prietors, as in the case of the Sicilians mentioned by Cicero, but in the 
joint '' occupation " of the leading families of the little State, or the 
colonists and their descendants. It may be gathered, from the course 
thus followed in the foundation of an early colony, that the land of the 

Earent State, before it was indefinitely increased beyond its earlier limits 
y conquest, was similarly divided into allotted and unallotted land, the 
leading members of the Oentes representing the privileged class, as the 
magistracy and senate of Rome.^ 

If Ovid may be trusted, the festival of the Termifuilia was celebrated 
at the sixth milestone from Rome — sextus ab Urbe lapis — and as the 
Roman measurement of land was invariably square, if the district 
around the old city of Boma Quadrata is supposed to have covered a 
similar distance in every direction, the Banlieue would have extended 
over a surface of (12 X 12) a hundred and forty-four square miles. 
The Centuria in the Roman system of measuring allotted land {ager 
viritim divisus) was a square, according to Varro, with each of the sides 
measuring mmi> feet, or five hundred paces. The Saltus was a square of 
four Centuriad, each of its sides, therefore, measuring mille pcissus, so that 
the Saltus was identical with a square mile, and the district around 
Rome would have extended over a hundred and forty-four Saltus.^ It 

^ " Quaram ager, cam essct paMicns popnli Romani facias, tamcn illis est redditas : is ager 
a ccnRoribos locari solet." — Cic. Ver. iii. 6. 

' " Centuria est quadnita in omneH quatuor partes, ut habeat latere longa pedum mmd. 
Ubc porro quatuor centuria* conjunct!© . . . appellantur in agris divisis viritim publico saltut:." 
— Varro, H. li, 1, 10. The ordinary agricultural meaMurement in use amongfit the I^atins in 
the time of Varro was the Actus Quadratus of (120 X 120, or) 14,400 Sfpiare feet. In Cam- 
pania they used the Versus of (iOO X 100, or) 10,000 square feet; and the unit of both 
systems was the Scripulum of (10 X 10, or) 100 square feet. I'he Versus of 100 scripula 
seems to have been connected with the " Modius ac Mina," or the light talent of 20 Ibs.^ 
(Modius) and Mina of 100 LitrK, bO familiar ia the early coinage of Sicily and Rome, so that 
the Scripulum of land answered to the litra rather than the scruple. A Roman &. of metal 
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must not be imagined that the Boman Banlieue was mapped out, like a 
chess-board, within the boundaries of the six-mile Termini. Every 
Limitatio supposes either an original allotment, or a redistribution of 
the land, and some such a redistribution may have taken place when 
the earlier constitution of the Boman State was changed ; but the land 
around the city at such an early period would have been, for the greater 
part, " compascuus ager," or unallotted land, and its boundaries would 
not have been very accurately defined. Calculations of this description, 
however, have a certain value in occasionally serving to test the accuracy 
of facts assumed to be historical. Yeii, for instance, is supposed to 
have been in the possession of a more fertile, and more extensive terri- 
tory than Borne, and only separated from the latter city by a hundred 
stadia. Place the Boman termini at half that distance, and it may be 
questioned if they would not have been planted in Veientine territory. 
There is no allowance even for a marchj or frontier district, so necessary 
for the separation of rival and hostile communities ; and it may be in- 
ferred that before the fall of Veii, very little, if any, of the Boman tribe- 
land lay upon the right bank of the Tiber. Indeed, if there is any 
foundation for the tradition in Festus, that Bomelia, which was sup- 
posed to be the first of the rural tribes, was established by Bomulus 
upon land conquered from the Veientes, their territory may have 
originally bordered upon the river, and the march have been represented 
by the Tiber. Veii is supposed to have been utterly destroyed, its people 
sold as slaves, and its territory distributed in large allotments amongst 
the conquerers, not only the heads of families, but every free-born mem- 
ber, receiving seven jugera instead of two. Four new tribes were added 
to the Boman people shortly afterwards, and lands were allotted to them 
in the neighbourhood of Capena, the Sabatian Lake, and other places in 
Etruria beyond Veii, pointing to a vast extension of the Boman territory 
in that direction, as soon as she was relieved from the fear of Veil. 

would bave weighed 288 scruples, or three mins of 100 litrae ; but a Roxnan lb. of land (the 
Juger) would have only contained 288 scripula, or 12 short of three versus. Hence the 
measure used in the Public land, as described by Varro, agrees much better with the Cam- 
panian than with the Latin system, the Saltus containing 2500 versus, or about 868 jugera; 
and I think the use amongst the Romans of these measurements cannot be dated much earlier 
than the time of the Gracchi. " What flour can compare with the Gampanian ; what wheat 
with the Apulian?" asks Varro. Southern Italy was the locality for growing com, and when 
tillage replaced pasturage on the Public land, the measurements of the com-mwing districts 
seem to have been adopted. The old I^atin system, which was evidently duodecimal, stopped 
at the Jlctredium of mur Actus Quadrati ; for land measurement belongs to tillage-farming 
rather than to pasturage. The Saltus was divided by limiteSf five-sixths of which were 
known as gubruncivi — rooted up*' — answerinjg to the American " clearing,*' and our own 
"field " in its early signification of land clearea for cultivation. The Saltus disappears from 
the system of a fater age, leaving the Centuria as the highest measurement. " Centuria 
habet pedes mmccxx;. per mmcccc. passus cccclxxx. per cccclxxx. actus xx. per xx. . . . Finnt 
in centuria acti constrati cccc . • . efficit jugera ccc." " Kastrensin jugenis quadratas habet 
perticas cclxxxviii. pedes autem quadratos xxviii. doc. • . . Itaque Kastrensis jugerus capit 
Kastrvnscn mo<lio0 iii."—- C/rofna<ic» Veteres iLachman), t. i. pp. 245, 354. These are 
slightly different measurements from those of Varro ; but the scripulum is traceable in the 
Pertica quadrata, and the Yertot quadratua in the Modius. 
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Borne must have been comparatively a petty State before that time, in 
spite of her supposed three centuries and a half of independent existence.^ 

Some idea may be gathered of the manner in which an early Roman 
tribe occasionally grew into existence, from the passage in which Livy 
describes the formation of the Old Claudian tribe. To Claudius, and 
the numerous clients who had followed him from amongst the Sabines, a 
district was assigned beyond the Arno, and nine little communities 
belonging to the same locality {tribulibus qui ex eo agro venireni) were 
subsequently added to the new tribe, to complete, apparently, the neces- 
sary ten Centuries. Claudius and his kinsmen fenced the Patrician 
element, assuming a place amongst the G^ntes represented in the Comitia 
Curiata by a Curio ; but the nine communities were of the same national 
descent as the Claudii, as may be gathered from the words attributed 
by Livy to Spurins Ligustinus, ^' I was born a Sabine, of the Crustu- 
minian tribe :" for there seems to be little doubt that, in course of time, 
the tribe exchanged its original name of Claudia for that of Cnistu- 
minia — hence, perhaps, the epithet of Vetus applied to the Claudian 
tribe by Li\ry. The Tusculani, again, afford an example of the manner 
in which a kindred Latin race was incorporated amongst the tribes, 
exchanging a position of independent alliance for the closer connexion of 
Boman citizenship. In the earlier part of the historical period the 
Tusculani make their appearance as allies of Rome (in sodetate)^ 
suspected of disaffection ; but they disarmed the anger of the Consul and 
the Roman army sent to punish them, and were forgiven, admitted to 
Roman citizenship, and enrolled in the Papirian tribe. A Dictator and 
a Senate were in existence amongst them at that time, and as the city 
appears, in a later age, as a Municipality, the Tusculani must have 
retained the privilege of a separate magistracy and senate, after their 
incorporation with the Roman Commonwealth. Some of the most 
famous of the Roman Gentes, the Fulvian, the Mamilian, the Porcian, 
for instance, traced their origin to Tusculum, where members of the 
Fulvian kindred still continued to reside in the days of Cicero.^ 

The Egyptian embalmed his ancestors, and Herodotus has described 
the rows of mummies, each representing a Ptromt, the son of a Pvromi 
— x man, or full- born Egyptian— displayed by the priests, in token of 
the ancient origin of their race. The Roman buried or burnt his father, 
modelling a waxen image of the dead, if he had held honourable oflSce 
under the State during his lifetime, and the Imago decorated with the 
ensigns of office, instead of the actual body embalmed, formed one of the 
links in the chain of long descent. Thus the Patrician of ancient Rome 
founded his title to nobility upon his Imagines ; but the custom of 
establishing a pedigree in the ancient world in this, or in some similar 
manner, must not be supposed to have been coniSned to Rome and 
Egypt. In every city in which there was a local magistracy and senate, 
there would have been families enjoying the privilege of electing the 

* Liv. ▼. 22-30. ? Liv. ii. 16 ; viii. 37 ; xIiL 34. 
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magistracy and senate ; and the members of these families would have 
treasured up the Imagines of their ancestors, or proved their pedigree in 
some other way, in testimony of their claims to belong to noble and 
long-descended races. As long as the city of Tusculum was only united 
to the city of Bome by the tie of an independent alliance, the Patres 
Tusculanorum would have been upon an equal footing with the Patres 
Bomanorum, each representing an independent local aristocracy. But 
as soon as the Tusculani, in consequence of receiving the citizenship 
With the sufirage, were enrolled in one of the Boman tribes, the Patres 
Tusculanorum must have sunk into a subordinate position. They were 
transformed into a provincial aristocracy, as it were, in dependence upon 
the local aristocracy of the capital ; continuing, indeed, to be Patricians 
within the limited circle of the Ager Tusculanus, but without a voice in 
the affairs of the State to which they now belonged, and ranking only as 
Plebeians. In the account left by Suetonius of the Octavian Gkns, the 
descendants of Cneius Octavius settled at Bome, and, by filling various 
offices of trust and dignity under the State, grew into one of the most 
wealthy and important of the Plebeian families with senatorial rank. 
The descendants of Gains Octavius, ^* content with the municipal 
dignities of their native city,** are supposed to have remained at Velitrsd, 
so that the father of Augustus, who was a member of the Equestrian 
order on account of his ancestral wealth, was a Novua homo, or the first 
of his family to obtain office under the State, and thus bequeath an 
Imago to his descendants. The position supposed to have been occupied 
for so long a time by the younger branch of the Octavian Gens may be 
said to have corresponded, up to a certain point, with the situation of all 
the Plebeian Oentes under the earlier Boman system. However wealthy 
and important they may have been in their native cities, their very 
existence, as members of the Boman aristocracy, was ignored, for they 
could not have attained even to the position of Novi homines.^ 

The great extension of the Boman power, after the fall of Yeii, mnst 
have reduced the local Patricians of a number of. small cities in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the capital to a similar position. Grabii, for 
instance, appears as a municipality in a later a^, and Labicum; and both 
Gabii and Labicum were situated within the limits of the tribe-lands, and 
would appear to have exchanged their position of independent alliance for 
the rights of citizenship with the suffrage, about the same time as Tus- 
culum. There must nave been local Patricians also amongst the four 
tribes added after the fall of Yeii — unless it is to be supposed that every 
city within their limits was either destroyed or punished by being reduced 
to the condition o( €k Frce/ectura, with a magistracy appointed from Bome ; 

^ Snet. Aug. 1, 2. Antony laughed at tbe pedigree of Octavias, assertins^ that his grand- 
father was a motiey'lender. and the son of an enfranchised rope-maker. But he probably only 
retailed the scan(ud circulated by the head of the family, a partisan of Pompey, and in com- 
mand of a part of Antony's fleet at Actium. The elder branch were always staunch Opii' 
matu; OctaTios was of the opposite party, and was in consequence ignored as a member of the 
family. 
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and in each of these cities the Senate would have been filled by a local 
aristocracy. Where a Boman colony was introduced into a city within 
the limits of the tribe-lands, the colonists and their descendants would 
have grown into a similar order, continuing in the enjoyment of their 
rights as Plebeians, from retaining the privilege of the suffraga The 
case of Yelitrae may be cited as an instance in point. Originally a Latin 
city in the occupation of a Boman colony, after her Senate was banished 
beyond the Tiber, or, in other words, incorporated amongst the new 
tribes, their lands were confiscated amongst a new band of colonists, and 
in about the fourth generation after the Latin war, the Octavii, a Gens 
from Yelitrfe, began to make their appearance amongst the Boman 
magistracy. Thus, as the power of Bome extended, a continually in- 
creasing number of small local aristocracies must have been added to the 
roll of her tribes, contributing the flower of their youth to recruit her 
legions, but excluded by the aristocracy of the capital from participating 
in the advantages gained by their blood and valour, or from obtaining 
any share in the government of the commonwealth. An ancestor of the 
Fulvii, for instance, or of the Porcii, after serving in the ranks of the 
legions whilst a junior, would have contributed his allotted portion towards 
the pay of the soldiery, under the name of tributum, after he became a 
Senior and attained the position of a Senator in his own city, whilst he 
was also liable to the assessment of the Boman Censors. But he had no 
claim upon the land he had helped to conquer, no hope of advancement 
beyond the local magistracy of his own city, nor was there a chance of his 
voice being heard in the Councils of the State he had faithfully served. 
Such was the state of affairs that led to the agitation of Licinius ; the 
contest lay between the rival aristocracies of the capital and of the tribes, 
and not between a class of nobles and a class of peasant farmers ; for, 
after the enactment of the laws bearing the name of the famous tribune, 
we may long look in vain for the name of a lowly-born man amongst the 
Boman magistracy. Every so-called Plebeian appears upon the lists 
with the mark of nobility, the family name, as the member of a Oens, 
though his Imagines may have been treasured up in a dependent city, 
and only borne the ensigns of provincial dignity. The whole body of 
Plebeians supported their tribunes in the struggle, but had the Plebeians 
been confined to the poorer classes alone the issue of the contest would 
have been widely different. A few judicious allotments of land would 
have silenced the most clamorous, by converting them into small local 
aristocracies, under the name of colonists, established at a convenient 
distance from the capital. It was a contest between the limited aristo- 
cracy of the capital and the more numerous aristocracies of the tribes ; 
the former struggling for the retention of their privileges, the latter for 
the abolition of the State monopoly, and the local aristocrats of the 
capital were defeated. 

The right of occupying public land would appear to have been 
extended to the victorious party by the r^ulatiun of Licinius, limiting 
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iDdividual occapation to five hundred jugera^ with the privilege of 
pasture for a hundred larger, or five hundred lesser stock, whilst the 
remainder of the public land was to be '^ distributed " amongst the Ple- 
beians. The numerous small allotments, however, which would neces- 
sarily have followed such a distribution, if practically carried out, may be 
sought for in vain, and the true character of the " distribution" may be 
gathered from the subsequent condemnation of Licinius for evading his 
own law. By emancipating his son he contrived to monopolize in his 
own family a thousanayt^era^ or a double portion of public land, a pro- 
ceeding from which it would appear that the Censors, after distributing 
the public land, in stated quantities, amongst the Patrea of the loc^ 
aristocracy, divided the remainder, in similar portions, amongst the 
Patrea of the aristocracy of the tribes. The Census seems to have regu- 
lated the qualification for occupying public land. As service in the 
cavalry, one of the privileges originally confined to the Patricians, was 
monopolized in the time of Polybius by the most wealthy class of land- 
holders — the qualification was unquestionably in land — ^it may be sup- 
posed that, in consequence of the legislation of Licinius, the capability of 
enjoying the privileges of the local aristocracy was conceded, sooner or 
later, to all the members of the highest class in the assessment Accord- 
ingly, before the lapse of a generation, every office once monopolized by 
the Patricians, whether Consul, Censor, PraBtor, Military Tribune, or 
Dictator, had been filled by a Plebeian ; but the name of a lowly-born 
man may be sought for in vain, and the remark of Cicero about the 
influence secured to property by the regulations of the imaginary consti- 
tution of Servius, may be applied with equal, if not greater, force to the 
results of the real legislation of Licinius. 

The constitution of Servius TuUius, therefore, may be supposed in 
some measure to have been a reflection of the real I^slation of Licinius. 
Both may be said to have called the Plebs into existence as an actual 
estate in the commonwealth ; but the Plebs of Servius was a myth, the 
Plebs of Licinius a reality. Nor can the Servian classification and 
assessment, described by Dionysius and Livy, with the arrangement of 
the Centuries adapted to the seventeen rural tribes, be attributed to a 
time very much earlier than the age immediately preceding the agitation 
of Licinius. Ten thousand Attic drachmsB, an ^ginetan or Sicilian 
talent of silver, represented the qualification of the highest class actually 
serving in the infantry of the legion in the time of Polybius ; and as the 
Attic drachma was at this time worth a pound of copper the qualification 
would have represented ten thousand Aaaes librales, or only a tenth of 
the Servian assessment as given by Livy. Cicero, who reduces the lowest 
class to fifteen hundred Asses, seems to have been much nearer the truth ; 
for the highest valuation would have amounted in this case to (1500 X 8 
or) twelve thousand Asses liirales, a sum that, with due allowance for 
the difiercnce in calculating the myriad by the decimal or duodecimal 
hundred, would have difiered very little, if at all, from the '^ myriad of 
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drachmae ' in Polybius.^ When the fines levied nnder the old law began 
to be paid in money, instead of in cattle and sheep, the ox was reckraed 
at a huDdred Asses libralesy or a Coriothian talent of copper, and the 
snm of three thousand Asses, in which each of the ten snreties for CSaeso 
Qnintius was bonnd, answered evidently to the fine of thirty oxen, the 
highest allowed to be inflicted by the code of the Twelve Table&^ Tbe 
T^uation of the ox at a hundred Asses seems to identify the old qualifi- 
cation of " a myriad of Asses^"" answering to '' a hundred head of cattle," 
with the number of larger stock that each of the leading men of the 
State was permitted, by the Licinian regulations, to pasture upon the 

EuUic CTazing lands; and it is not unlikely that pasturage for a hundred 
ead of cattle may have constituted, at some early period, one of the 
privileges of the Roman with full rights. The privil^ would have been 
represented, in a somewhat later period, by a money valuation of a 
myriad of Asses, which again would have assumed the shape of an 
iEginetan talent of silver in the days of Poly bins — the lowest qualifica- 
tion for enrolment in the first class. For it is not to be supposed that 
this ^ginetan talent of silver represented the ordinary amount of pro- 
perty at that time belonging to a wealthy Roman. When a fleet was 
equipped in the fifth year of the Second Punic War, every Roman, who 
was m the possession of a certain amount of property, was called upon to 
provide and pay one or more sailors to man the ships. Every possessor of 
property assessed at from fifty to a hundred thousand Asses was bound to 
find one sailor with six months' pay ; and three sailors with a year's pay 
were required from the citizen with from one to three hundred thousand 
Asses. All who had more than this amount, but less than a million, 
found five sdilors; possessors of more than a million supplied seven 
sailors, and Senators eight, a yetir's pay being included in every casa A 
million of Asses would, therefore, appear to have been the lowest amount 
of the ordinary fortune of the wealthiest members of the First class who 
were not inscribed amongst the Senators, and a fortune of a million of 
Asses, in the opening years of the Second Punic War, would have been 
represented in the time of Polybius by ten myriads of drachmaD. The 
latter sum exactly answers to the four hundred Sestertia, or hundred 
thousand denarii, the amount of property subsequently required for 
admission to the Equestrian order ; and thus the Equites, as an order, 
represented the wealthiest members of the First class who had not 
attained to the privileges and possessions of senatorial rank.^ 

^ AqI. Gell. xi. 1 ; Liv. iii. 13. " Locnpletes assidaos appellasset . . . eos qai ant non plus 
millo quineentaro flcris, aut omnino nihil in sunm c^nsura prieter caput attuliagent, proletarios 
nominavit. ' — Cic. H. F. ii. 23. Thus the smallest landholder in the Fifth class was Talued 
as the possessor of fifteen head of cattle, so thoroughly was the Roman system based upon pro- 
perty. The ransom for every Roman prisoner after Cannie was fixed, according to Livy, at 
300 Quadrigati, or 3000 As^es ; and though the legal value of the ox had long cease<I to be 
HMkoTH'd at 100 AsscH, the old "thirty oxen " may have lived on as a sort of tceryild. In 
Inter days it was a principle of Land-right that no freonian should be amerced " above his 
tt?tfr." For the difTert^nt ways of calculating the Myriad, vitU p. 27. 

"Liv. xxiv. n. Fw/cNoteB. 
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From the era of the Lidnian lep^islation, the privileges, once mono- 
polized hj the local aristocracy of Borne, were sooner or later thrown 
open to the landholders of the tribes ; and thus were the foundations laid 
of the warlike military aristocracy, destined, in course of time, to conquer 
the then known world. A change may be also noticed, from about the 
the same period, in the system of colopization, the Latin Colony and the 
Municipality gradually replacing the earlier colony of Roman citizens. 
A colony of the latter description necessarily implied the possession of 
the suffrage, or, in other words, incorporation with the trioes ; but as 
soon as the Patrician privileges were thrown open to all the members of 
the tribes, participation in the suffrage carried with it the possibility of 
attaining to the highest offices of the State, with all the concomitant 
advantages. As the Plebeian aristocracy grew in power^it would not 
have been their policy to increase, over largely, the number of participa- 
tors in the privileges they had secured for themselves ; and accordingly, 
from this time forward, the 6uffi*age appears to have been rarely bestowed 
upon a colony, except when the surrounding district was incorporated 
with the tribe-lands. The Latin colonist was a Boman, standing in the 
position of a member of the early Latin Confederanr, whose city was 
represented in the sacrifice offered by all the people of Latin origin in the 
Ferentine Grove. He chose his own Magistrates, and notably his own 
Censors ; but he was without a voice in the direction of the policy of the 
Boman State, and without a claim to share in the privil^es of a Boman 
citizen. The Municipal colonist, again, was a Boman citizen wiOiout 
the sufirage, liable as a Municeps to participate in the obli^tions of 
citizenship, but without its advantages. He enjoyed all the pnvil^es of 
self-government, however, up to a certain point, but he remained under 
the jurisdiction of the Boman Censors, and was consequently an JErarian^ 
contributing to the Boman treasury, but debarred from the privileges 
arising out of the exercise of the suffrage. After the wide extension of 
the franchise, towards the close of the Bepublic, the Municipality, from 
uniting the advantages of self-government with the privileges of citizen- 
ship, ^came the most favoured form of colony ; but the position of the 
municipal coloniiit, before that time, must have been not unlike that of 
the Plebeian member of the tribes before the legislation of Licinius. 

Bather more than a century may be said to have passed away before 
the number of the rural tribes was " doubled " — to use the expression of 
Livy — or raised from seventeen to thirtv-one, corresponding very closely 
with the number of a confederacy upon the Latin system. The old Latin 
Confederation seems to have been made up of thirty cities, each with a 
Senate, or ruling body of a hundred members ; but forty-seven separate 
communities, according to Dionysius, were accustomed to participate in 
the sacrifice of the ox, with which the FericB LatincB were celebrated in 
the Ferentine Grove, representing apparently the thirty cities of Latium, 
and the seventeen tribes of Bome.^ Labicum, Gabii. and Bovillce could 

^ Dion. It. 49. 
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scaroelj sapplj rroreseDtatives to participate in the Feri» when Cicero 
was pleading for rlancios ; so that the inhabitants of these, and other 
cities, must have oontiDued to send their representatives to the Ferentine 
Grove after their incorporation, as tribesmen, ^ .'th the Roman State ; 
other cities replacing them in the Thirty, as long i^ the Latin confederacy 
was in existence.^ At the commencement of the historical period, there* 
fore, Bome would appear to have been, in reality, a leading city, if not 
the capital, of the Latin confedenuy, each of her tribes (or Grentes) being 
supposed to participate, as a separate commuoity (thou^ not of neoeasity 
separately represented), in the celebration of Uie Ferim Latina^ whiirt 
the Patrician Century, or ruling element in the Boman tribe, answered 
in some respects to the Senate, or ruling Hundred of the Latin city. 
Thus the Latin people represented the original Boman Socii, holding 
the position occupied, a little later, by the Latin colonists, or Romans 
who displaced the *^ ruling element " in Latium ; most of the Latins, in 
the more immediate neighbourhood of Bome, gradually exchanging the 
character of allies for that of Plebeians, by incorporation with tl:^ tribes, 
as in the case of the Tusculani, Ghibii, and others. Hence, when Pliny 
writes that within the limited area of Latium fifty-three communities 
of Latin race had altogether disappeared without leaving a trace behind 
them, it may be supposed that their real representatives, whose more 
immediate ancestors had long been enrolled amongst the Boman tribes, 
ignored their Latin ancestry and boasted a genuine Boman oriein. 
ikiaptia, for instance, is one of the cities thus alluded to by Pliny, and as 
it bequeathed its name to the Scaptian tribe, it may be presumed that 
the members of the tribe in Question prided themselves, m later days, 
upon their Roman origin ; ana thus the original population, in default 
of acknowledged descendants, was supposed, like the Picts of Scotland, 
to have died away and disappeared altogether. Many of the Plebeian 
Gentes, composing the bulk of the Boman aristocracy towards the close 
of the Bepublican era, seem to have been fond of tracing their descent, 
in a similar manner, from some legendary character in the prehistoric 
period ; much as, at the present day, a Norman ancestry is not unfre- 
quently claimed by English families, whose earliest "historical" pro- 
genitors make their first appearance in the course of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries — occasionally even later. 

A certain difierence is observable between the seventeen earlier rural 
tribes and the fourteen that were subsequently added. The majority of 
the former would appear, from their names, to have been in some way 
connected with the original Patrician Gentes ; but, with one exception — 
the Publilian — the names of the later tribes are unmistakeably local 
The earlier rural tribes, again, appear to have been necessarily connected 
with a Patrician element, and upon the formation of the seventeenth 
tribe, the Claudii, representing the aristocratic element in the tribe, were 

' " Labicana, aut Gabina, aut BoviDana yicinitaa . . . qaibas e manicipiis vix jam qui 
carnem Latinis pctant, reperiuntor." — Cic. />ro PloMcio, fiii. 
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enrolled amongst the Patricians. But as soon as the tribes began to be 
designated by local names, tbeir aristocratic element, wherever it existed, 
remained in the ranks of the Plebeians, unlike the Claudii, excluded from 
every privilege until the time of Licinius. It was apparently for this 
reason that the Roman Gentes seem to have been distinguished as 
Majorca and Minores ; and as Plebeiaus, after the legislation of 
Licinius, sat as Senators in the Curia Hostilia, so they sat as Curiones 
in the Comitia Curiata. The Plebeians are supposed to have at length 
obtained " the privil^e" of filling the office of Curio Maximus ; but as 
the Curio Maximus was elected by cooptatio, or chosen (like the Speaker 
of the House of Commons) by his colleagues, and not in virtue of any 
law, or through any influence or agitation from without, the election of 
a Plebeian to the office was only the inevitable consequence of the exist- 
ence of a majority of Plebeian Curiones. In other words, as the Patri- 
cian Gfentes died out, their places were filled in the Curiae by Plebeian 
Gentes ; and as soon as the latter nominated the majority of the Curiones^ 
they could secure the election of any candidate for the office of Curio 
Maximus whom they chose to support It flattered the vanity of the 
Roman aristocracy to trace the Majores Gentes from the Ramnenses and 
Titienses, the Minores from the Luceres, the three traditional tribes of 
early Rome; but it need scarcely be added that a pedigree of this 
description is mythical rather than historical. It is far more probable 
that as soon as the Curiae were thrown open through the admission of the 
Plebeians to participate in the privileges of the Patricians, the Gentes 
were naturally divided into Majores and Minores ; the former compara- 
tivelv few in number and representing the old local aristocracy of Rome, 
the latter continually increasing in number and representing the newly- 
admitted Plebeians. Every free-born Roman of a certain class under the 
Republic necessarily belonged, in his private capacity, to a Gens, or was 
in some way connected with it ; just as, in his public capacity, he was 
necessarily enrolled in a tribe. The property of a family, for instance, 
failing heirs, lapsed, not to the State as in modern times, but to the G^ns, 
which seems to have stood in the place of the State in all things con- 
nected with the tie of family or blood. Rome, as soon as she ac(]uired 
independence, became a confederation of Gentes, before she grew mto a 
confederation of Tribes, and much of their original authority continued 
to be retained by the Gentes over the Quirite, in his private and in- 
dividual capacity. The rights of the Grens were set aside by the adoption 
of an heir, and accordingly an heir could not be adopted without appeal- 
ing to the court of the Gentes ; and the Leges Cunatae, or the decisions 
of this court, continued to be binding over the whole Roman people, in 
everything over which the jurisdiction of the court extended. Hence the 
Plebeians, as soon as their existence upon a similar footing with the 
Patricians was acknowledged, must necessarily have been represented by 
Curiones in the Concilia Curiata, their representatives being probably 
known as '' Curiones Minorum Gentium." But as the old local aristo- 
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cracy of Borne died out — and the number of the Patrician, or MajoreB 
Gtentes, was necessarily limited — their Gnriones would have been replaoed 
from time to time by the Gnriones of Plebeian Glentes, which would thus 
have risen out of the ranks of the Minores into the poeitioii of the 
Majores Gentes. The Fulvii, Porcii, and Mamilii, for instance, as mem- 
bers of the Papirian tribe, were probably represented originally in the 
Comitia Curiata by the Curio of the Papirian, a Patrician or Major Gteos; 
but after the extinction of the Patrician element of the Grens in qucbtioD, 
some other Gkns must have been chosen to supply a Cario for the 
Comitia, and thus apparently, if Plebeian, would have risen to the posi- 
tion of a Major Gens.^ 

As soon as a Plebeian G^ns was enrolled amongst the Majores, it is 
only natural to suppose that its members would occasionally endeavour 
to obliterate the recollection of their true descent, and seek to identify 
their ancestors with the Patrician aristocracy of early Boma Henoe the 
majority of the leading characters in the legendary period can generally 
be connected with historical Plebeian Gentes ; and Junii, Marcii, Hos^ 
tilii, Sempronii, and Lucretii make their appearance as shadowy unreali- 
ties in early Boman history, at a time when the actual ancestors of their 
supposed descendants were probably in no way connected with Borne, 
except perhaps as allies. Hence arose the fiction of '' passing over to the 
Plebeians/' by which a leading Plebeian aristocrat could put in a claim 
for his ancestors, as patriots, and of pure Patrician descent, at the same 
time. The Octavii, for instance, claimed, according to Suetonius, to 
have been enrolled amongst the Boman Gentes by Tarquinius Priscufl^ 
and numbered amongst the Patricians by Servius Tullius. Then they 
'' passed over to the Plebeians," and were unheard of until, in the gene- 
ration before the Second Punic War, and after the supposed lapse of 
about three hundred years, Cneius Octavius Bufus of VeUtrae, the Novus 
homo of the elder branch, by holding office under the State, was enabled 
to bequeath the first Imago to his posterity. As one of the wealthiest 
families of Bome, and leading aristocrats during the declining years of 
the Bepublic, the Octavii were naturallv desirous of establishing their 
claim to ancient Patrician descent, and the account of Suetonius discloses 
the manner in which such a pedigree was fabricated. The real progeni- 
tors of the Octavii would have probably been found amongst the second 
colony of Boman Plebeians established, as a small local aristocracy, at 
YelitrsB, and their Patrician ancestors in the reigns of Tarquinius and 
Servius were myths ; but the earlier, or legendary, portion of Itoman 
history abounds with similar characters, the mythical Patrician ancestors 
of historical Plebeian Gentes. 

Licinius, according to Varro, was " the first who brought the people 
out of the Comitium to receive the law in the Seven Acres of the 
Forum "^ — Septem jugera forensia — ^an open space around the Comi- 

> Fuic Note C. 

' " C. Licinius, tribonaB plebis, cam esset post rcges exactot anni cccIzt., primus popalom 
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tium, probably, in the days of Licinius, though subgequently covered 
over with buildiugs, the Comitium answering to the enclosure around the 
Curia Hostilia, or Senate-house of ancient Borne. Before this time, as 
long as the Patrician Gentes were omnipotent, every law would probably 
have been passed in accordance with the usage still followed, in a much 
later era, in promulgating the Leges Curiatae. The Bogatio would have 
been put to a small body of aristocrats within the closed doors of the 
Curia Hostilia, and the result arrived at would have been proclaimed, as 
law, to the people assembled in the Comitium, without in any way con- 
sulting their opinion upon the subject. The nearest approach to a 
popular assembly was, at this time, presented by the Comitia Centuriata ; 
but they were held at a distance from the Forum, and without the city 
walls, in the Campus Martins ; the Census and the Legion, not the Law, 
were the subjects regulated in them ; and the system of voting followed 
by the Romans must have placed the control of these Comitia very much 
in the hands of the Patricians. The Roman voted with his fellows in 
his Tribe, his Century, or his Decury, the suffrage in both the more 
popular assemblies being given by centuries, when the Prcerogativa^ or 
first century to give a vote, was chosen by lot (at any rate in the later 
days of the Republic), and usually expressed the opinion of the rest. 
The regulation of the centuries was, up to a certain ^int, in the power 
of the Censors, and by skilful management, which, m later times, often 
degenerated into bribery, more or less open, a majority could be occa- 
sionally secured. Appius Claudius managed to obtain a majority of this 
description by a skilful distribution of the sons of Libertini amongst the 
tribes ; and Cicero, in his oration for Cneius Plancius, discloses the state 
of some of the tribes in his own days. The citizens of Tusculum, of all 
municipalities the most renowned for the number of her consular families 
were few, but of high standing — '' spendidissimi homines, sed pauci ; " the 
neighbourhood of Labicum, Gebii, and BovillsB, could scarcely supply a 
representative to take a part in the Fori® Latinaa ; but the mure distant 
Terentine tribe was numerically strong. Every citizen who was not of 
senatorial rank could vote in the assembly of the tribes, for Cicero 
enumerates ^ tot equites, tot tribuni aerarii " amongst the supporters ot 
his friend Plancius, and the older, or "suburban," tribes were evidently 
represented for the most part, in the age of Cicero, by a few wealthy 
proprietors. A very few votes would have thus expressed the verdict of 
the majority in most of the suburban centuries, counting for as much 
as the far more numerous votes of a populous neighbourhood. A similar 
influence would have been secured by the local aristocracy of Rome, in 
earlier days, through the suffrages of their clients, who, though not 
enrolled in the tribes, served in the ranks of the legions. The military 

ad leges accipiondM in septem jugerm foreniia e comito edaxit ** — Varro, B, B. 1, 2. In this 
paBtage (in which oomUo is surely an error for comitw)^ the *' most learned of the Komans '* 
seems to have identified the year of the ezpalsion of the kings with the date of the foundation 
of Rome* 

Q 
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tribunes still continaed to select men for the legioDS in the days of 
Polybius, and, as in earlier times, the military tribunes were appointed 
exclusively from the Patricians, by a judicious distribution of cbents in 
the centuries, a majority of votes could have been generally secured fw 
the Assembly of the centuries. This assembly was invariably held in 
the Campus Martins, for the reason (nominally) that it would have beeo 
sacrilege (ne/as) for an armed force to hold rule (imperare) within the 
limits of the Poraaerium.^ It was sacrilege, indeed, for one of the greater 
Flamens even to look upon an armed force from the Pomasriam, sach 
was the care with which tne local aristocracy of Bome guarded against 
the intrusion of an armed soldiery upon the sacred limits of their stroog- 
hold. The armed force in the days of Aulus Gellius was represented by 
the army keeping order while " the people " voted ; but when the army 
and the people were identical the Uomitia Genturiata represented tlM 
Assembly of the people bearing arms, or the Quirites chosen for the 
legions. As the Boman territory was enlarged, and the lemons were 
increased in numbers and in strength, the great influx of trib^men into 
the centuries must have gradually turned the scale in favour of the land- 
holders, or Adsidui^ of the tribes, who were thus enabled to make their 
voices heard in the Assembly of the Centuries. Thus the right of pro- 
perty to be represented in the State, irrespective of local birth— the 
principle of classification — seems to have been first asserted in that 
Assembly in which the property of the Adsidui was assessed by the 
Censors ; but the Campus Martins was at a distance from the Comitiom, 
and laws continued to be enacted within the closed doors of the Curia 
Hostilia, until, by " bringing the people out of the Comitium into the 
Seven Acres of the Forum," Licinius enabled the Adsidui of the tribes 
to have a voice in the enactment of the laws by which they were to be 
bound. Before the lapse of another generation the work of Licinios 
was completed by Publius, and the decisions of the tribes assembled ia 
the Seven Acres of the Forum were pronounced binding, as Plebiscita, 
upon every member of the Commonwealth, 

By putting an end to the system of unlimited occupation of the 
Public land, Licinius must have dealt a fatal blow to the earlier system 
of clientage, for the client of that age was apparently a sub-occupier of 
public land under his Patronus. Before the legislation of Licinius, the 
wealth and importance of the Patrician was derived from occupying wide 
tracts of public land, and as he was a Locuples^ or wealthy landholder, 
as a Possessor, and not as a Proprietor with dominium^ in no other way 
could he have provided for a numerous body of kinsmen and clients than 
by quartering them, as tenants-at-will (p^'ecarii), upon the lands he held 
as a " beneficiary '' occupier. "Is every member of three hundred 
citizens to enjoy the possession of land, and the portion of the Plebeian 
to be barely enough to build a roof upon, or a place of sepulture?"^ Such 

» Aul. Gell. XV. 27. 

' " Ut eiuguli prope trecentorum civiam possiderent agros, plebeii homines vix ad t«ctam 
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is the oomplaint that Livy places in the mouth of an angry Plebeian 
during the Licinian agitation, and, with due allowance for the unreality 
of all such speeches, it shows that, in the opinion of the historian, only 
the Patres, or heads of families of senatorial rank, could at that time 
claim to occupy the public land, and their children, kinsmen, and clients, 
must have been dependent upon the Patronvs for support. Accordingly, 
as soon as the amount in individual occupation was limited, the sena- 
torial Patronus must have been deprived of the means by which he had 
been accustomed to maintain a numerous body of dependants at the 
public expense, and the doom of the early system of clientage was pro- 
noimced by the regulations of Licinius. The Ager OccupatoriuSy or 
Public land of Bome, was conquered land, and known from the earliest 
times as Ager ArcifiniuSy or Ardfinalia — as land held by the sword, 
whether the name is interpreted to mean '' keeping off the enemy," or 
" defending the marches." It was therefore held by military service, and, 
as long as the local G^ntes were supreme, this service would have been 
rendered, priocipally, by the actual sub-occupiers of the land, the kinsmen 
and client^ of the Patronus who held of the State ; for as the clients 
served in the legions, and voted in the Comitia Centuriata, they must 
have been reckoned amongst the Adsidui, or landholders of the age. In 
course of time, the name of Decumanus began to be applied to the Ager 
Occupatorius, from the custom of paying the tenths (decumce) to the 
State, in lieu of military service, towards defraying the expenses of the 
army ; and thus an annual money-payment was substituted for the earlier 
custom of filling the legions with clients. After the disappearance of 
the clients from the Public land, the ranks of the legions, as long as they 
continued to be recruited exclusively from the Adsidui, were filled by 
members of the tribes, proprietors of allotted land, or " ager viritim 
divisus," and voters in the Comitia Tributa. The exclusive privileges 
of the local aristocracy were at an end, and from this time forward the 
Patricians, as a separate class, may be said, in their public capacity, to 
have become extind;, — representing merely the leading members of the 
Roman aristocracy, distinguished for their brilliant descent. 

The ordinary laniled property of a member of a Roman tribe was 
known as a Hceredium^ according to Varro, because (unlike an " occupa- 
tion ") it passed to the heir, who was necessarily a male descendant, or 
the nearest '^ agnate." Daughters could have had no claim upon the 
Hseredium, for, after the deaths of Cains Fabricius and Curius Dentatus, 
who both in turn declined accepting more than the Septemjugera of 
conquered land representing the legionary's allotment in their days, the 
State undertook, in both cases, to provide for their daughters, who would 
otherwise, apparently, have been left without any provision at alL Evi- 
dently the daughters of these distinguished citizens had no claim upon 

nccessariuin, ant locum sepulione, saos paterct ager/* — Lit. vi. 36. It seems clear, from^ this 
pa«(nage, that the Bina jugera represented the liKality for the homestead and farm-buildings, 
— not the farm, as is sometimes supposed. 
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the Septem jugera. In every other respect, however, the Hserediam 
seems to have been held with absolute dominium^ or by Quiritarian 
ownership, and was probably the earliest form of individual private pro- 
perty in laud acknowledged by the Romans. It could be sold at the 
option of the actual holder ; for it was one of the projects of Tiberiai 
Gracchus to prevent such sales by a special law (a dream that the lapse 
of twenty centuries has not entirely dispelled) ; and a sou could have 
had no claim upon it in his father's lifetime, foi^ his only property wai 
known as pectdium^ and held as that of a dlave, by the sole permissioQ 
of the father or patron. Only if it remained unsold at the death of the 
proprietor, the Haeredium passed, by invariable custom, to the Hcsra^ 
whoever he may have been ; and failing natural or adopted heirs, it must 
have lapsed, as private property^, to the G^ns or Tribe. The extent of 
the Hseredium was limited to the familiar Bina jugera down to '^ the 
Punic War," according to Varro^ the normal amount assigned from the 
time of Eomulus, writes the same authority ; though, if Livy may be 
trusted, the amount, at the time of the original establishment of Latin 
colonies, was slightly increased, on account of the distance of the new 
colonists from Boma^ If any inference may be drawn from the deacri^ 
tion of Gincinnatus *^ laying aside the Fasces, and returning to hu 
bullocks and his little patrimony of four acres — quatuor jugerum avitum 
herediolum," ^ the Patrician doubled in size the ordinary Ha^rediom, 
which was subsequently increased, however, in certain cases, to Sqf^Um 
jugera ; though the military colonist, the representative of a lower social 
class than the legionary of earlier days, was obliged to be contented with 
the original amount of Bina jugera. The Heeredium, '^ vix ad tectum 
necessarium, aut locum sepulturse," was the homestead, and could not 
have included the farm or property attached to it. " The Villa is a 
collection of buildings, just as the Cohort is a collection of maniples,' 
wrote Varro; and, in the sense of Villa, Uortua was always used in the 
code of the Twelve Tables, Pliny adding " et in horto haaredium," * 
meaning that the right of ownership lay in the homestead, in the house 
and garden, and not in the arable or pasture land ; or, as it would have 
been said in Germany six hundred years ago, in the Toft^ and not in the 
Haker. The Hteredium, however, can only have represented the amount 
of property in landpassing to the heir, not the amount in the occupation 
of the Adsiduus. Tlie very fines levied under the old Boman law, varying 
from one ox to thirty, could never have been exacted from a man who^e 
house, farm, and farm-buildings were all contained within the limits of 
five statute roods I '' Locupletos assiduos . . . . eos qui nou plus mille 
quingentum aeris, aut omnino in suum censum nihil prteter caput attu- 

' " Antiquus noster ante bellum Punicum pendebat bina jugera, quod a Rnmulo primam 
divisa dicebantur viritim ; qurc, quod baeredem sequerentur, baereilium a^pellarunt." — Varro, 
B.H. i. 10. "Bina in Latino jugera, ita ut dodrantem ex Privemati complercnt, data; 
tema in Falemo, quadrantibus etiam pro longitate a(\jecti8." — Liv. viii. 11. 

* Columella, B. li. Pr<xf. 13. Livy, iii. 26, gives the same amount. 

^ PUu. a. N, xix. 1% 
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lissent, proletarios Dominayit* Thus wrote Cicero, and as the sum of 
fifteen hundred Aaaes librdles would have once represented the value of 
fifteen oxen, the poorest member of the Adsidui must have occupied 
enough of the Ager Compascuus to provide pasturage for at least that 
number of cattle. 

The Koman in early times was a grazier, or stock-farmer, rather than 
an agriculturist ; and in this respect he formed no exception to the rule 
observable amongst most people in a certain early stage of society. Italy 
was not a corn-producing country on a great scale, and the artificial 
means adopted for keeping down the price of com at Bome, in the later 
days of the Republic, could not have tended to encourage the growth c f 
cereal crops on private property. Stock-farming was a more profitable 
pursuit than tillage, in the opinion of Cato, who reckons vineyards, gar- 
dens, osier-beds, and pasturage, above corn-land (campus frumentariua), 
estimating the latter, apparently, as the lowest description of '^ cleared 
land;" for he only plac^ it immediately above woodland. But Italy 
was renowned in ancient times for the number of her cattle, as she still 
is for their beauty ; and indeed she is sometimes suppot^ed to have derived 
her name from her herds. Her vines, her olives, her fruit-trees — so 
numerous as to give her the appearance of a vast orchard — are extolled 
by Varro, whose friends, however, with whom he is supposed to discuss 
various questions in his treatise on Agriculture, were all in favour of 
stock-farming. The best of all land, according to one of them, " is a 
good meadow, in which the goad is lost in the long grass, if you drop it." 
Varro himself, one of the earliest advocates of tillage, lays down the rule, 
that *' no beasts are allowable on a tillage-farm except they are used in 
the plough ;" upon which another friend replies, '* You would not only 
take his cattle from the lord, but you would deprive the serf of the little 
property his master gives him to feed (adimis . . . servis peculium^ 
quibus dant domini ut pascant),'' — a remarkable allusion to the only 
manner in which a member of the dependent classes, from the son to the 
serf, could acquire property under the Pater-familias, or Patronns, 1 y 
the tenure originally in foroe amongst the Romans.^ Accordingly the 
Hide of arable land, and its equivalents, may be looked for in vain 
amongst the tribesmen and colontsts under the early Boman system, in 
which allotted land and common pasturage are alone traceable. The 
oridn of the word altpendium is derived by Varro from the custom of 
packing up, or storing away, the heavy libral Asses of the early monetary 
system ; and, before the introduction of ccs stgncUum^ when the stock in 
which tines were levied, and in which the fortune of the Boman would 
have been assessed, represented the ordinary medium of valuation and 
exchange, the only way of storing up the money of the period (pecunia)^ 
or of amassing personal property, was in increasing the extent of pas- 
turage. Corn-land would have been useless without a market, and the 

1 Varro, ^. A 1, 2. OompAre this tenure with the AieSlne, or caetoaury tenure of the 
Irish Doer CeiU, noticed abore at pp. 157, 168. 
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small amount required for sapplying the wants of the family from year 
to year, would not have been set apart and separated permanently like 
the Hadredium. The Boman tribesman was not a HaistcUdus^ or Hager- 
man, with a separate property, but he would have probably followed the 
early custom retained in the regulations of the " Lammas fields" in Eng- 
land, his arable resuming the character of common pasturage as soon as 
the crops were off the ground. It may be gathered from the Third oratioo 
of Cicero against Verres, that in Sicily, an island numbered for many 
generations amongst the granaries of Rome, the land was left from the first 
in the hands of the original population, and was only liable to the Cei^ 
aorta hcaiio, or to be let with the usual obligations attaching^ to Public 
land. It is to the Public land, therefore, that we must look for the 
tillage farms raising large quantities of com for sale, and with the Public 
land, and the regulations of the tillage farms on the Public land, the 
ordinary member of the Boman tribe and colony had nothing to do, 
whilst the member of the classes entitled to the privileges of oocupation 
would have left all such questions in the hands of his deputy or land- 
steward.^ 

Individual private property in land, with absolute and complete 
ownership {dominium)^ would appear, therefore, to have been at first 
limited to the Heeredium, whilst the Ager compascuus was held in joint- 
occupancy. The name of Ager compascuus, though unquestionably de- 
rived from the early and universal custom of pasturage, may have been 
applied perhaps in course of time, in a general way, to all the '' common* 
land that continued to be held in joint-oocupancy, without any special 
reference to its original meaning. In England, we are now accustomed 
to give the name of " Common" to a tract of uncultivated waste land 
alone, but at a comparatively recent period the name, as opposed to 
** Close," still continued to be applied, in many parts of England, to 
fields, pastures, meadows, and indeed to every description of land held in 
joint-occupation, and not in '' the lord's domain ;" whilst the Commop 
of modern days was known as " the Heath," or " the Waste." The very 
name of domain is derived from the Roman dominium^ and the whole 
of the land that was not held with dominium by individual Quirites 
must have been necessarily vested in the State, or must have belonged 
to a community of some description, whether civic or sacerdotal, and 

' It was still castomary in parts of England, at a comparatiTely recent period, to keep a 
certain portion of common pasturage nndor plough, generally for two years, m the place of the 
usual practice of setting apart certain common, or unenclosed, fields for permanent tillage. 
After the lapse of the two years, the temporary arable reverted to its original character of 
pasturage, and another portion of "compascuus ager" was similarly treated. The custom 
was probably far more general in early days, representing pastoral as opposed to tillage custom, 
or the usage of a society more familiar with Comage than with ]li<iage. Cornui^e always 
preceded Hidage, stock was levied before Asses Vectigales, and when jtecus passed for/>ec//wi<i, 
and fines were assessed in cattle and sheep, pastoral custom was in force rather than tillago 
custom. Hence, I imagine that the age in which the Quirite hcM his Itina jugera as Ha.>ne- 
dium was more familiar with pastoral than with tillage custom, and was unacquainted with 
the equivalent of the Hide. 
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must have been held more or less upon the principle of joint occupation. 
Wherever this principle remains in force under its original conditions at 
the present day, or wherever its existence is traceable in early times, an 
ownership more or less limited in duration is (or was) created from time 
to time in certain portions of the land, each joint-tenant occupying his 
share, or shares, with rights of ownership, until a fresh distribution of 
the land. Varying custom regulated the recurrence of these distribu- 
tions. In Russia, a period of from three to ten years is generally suffered 
to elapse between them at the present day, and in many pail^ of Eng- 
land the Neatman used to receive his allotted portions of common land 
annually, renewing his stipulations and agreements at the same time — 
a custom in which the annual distribution of very early times may be 
traced, and out of which arose the yearly tenancy-at-will of modern times, 
after the Neatmen (the Oeneats, or Sharers, of the old English laws) 
were replaced by a tenantry who were free to " go where they willed." 
From the ** Gensoria locatio," or the system of lettin*]: the Public land by 
the Censors, it may be presumed that, in theory, the Public land of Some 
was supposed* to revert to the State on the conclusion of every lustrum, 
though m practice it probably remained in most cases in the same hands 
as before — the lease was renewed, as it were, by the Censors, as repre- 
sentatives of the State. The Censorship accordingly vanished upon the 
establishment of the Empire ; for the principle vesting the property of 
the State in its sole and permanent representative, the Emperor, must 
have ignored the earlier system of " allocation,'* which was necessarily 
converted into an imperial prerogative. The allocation of the Public 
land every tive years may be supposed, however, to have been merely a 
reflection of the ordinary practice of very early times amongst the Romans, 
by which they regulated the joint occupation of every description of 
Common land ; for tribe land must have necessarily preceded conquered 
land, and for many a subsequent generation was often closely connected 
with it, a portion of land being made over to the tribe at the time of its 
original incorporation with the Roman Commonwealth, whilst the re- 
mainder lapsed as Public land to the State. Joint-occupancy would 
have been the principle of the tenure by which the whole of the Common 
land was held, whether it belonged to the State, the colony, or the tribe. 
Custom, and probably var}'ing custom, would have dictated the regula- 
tions under which the land was actually held ; and many of these cus- 
toms seem to have been collected into a written form, under the name of 
Leges Coloniccc} 

As the HaBredium was saleable, a ceiiain amount of private property 
may be supposed to have been acquired in course of time by the wealthier 
classes through the purchase of haeredia. It may be seen from the ora- 
tion of Cicero for Plancius that the suburban districts and the ** neigh- 
bourhoods " of Labicum, Gabii, and Bovillee were scantily supplied with 

^ " Atqoe etiam leges colonicaa tollii, in qaiboa icribimuB Colonos iD agro mirctiUrio do 
capra natam paacat.'* — Varro, B.B, 1, 2. 
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voters, as the land, for which the privilege of voting was derived, wm 
evidently in the hands of a few wealthy proprietors. The tribe-land, in 
early times, was probably divided into local districts corresponding widi 
the Centuries of the tribe, which again may have been subdivided into 
smaller districts answering to Decuries ; and Roman custom would have 
differed from that of nearlv every other people with whose early history 
we are acquainted, if the joint-occupation and distribution of the com- 
mon-land were not confined within the limits of these narrower areaa 
Hence the purchase of a certain number of haeredia (probably of ten or 
twelve) would have centred the rights of all the earlier proprietors, 
whether individual or joint rights, in the purchaser, who would have held 
the whole of the little district, answering to a township of medisdval 
England, in Quiritarian ownership with dominium, or as an absolute 
property to cultivate in any manner he pleased The law that Tiberius 
Gracchus intended to introduce against the sale of hceredia, and his 
lamentations over the substitution of slaves for freeholders who fought m 
the legions, point to the actual occurrence of such purchases of tribe- 
land ; for the private farm of the Roman seems to have been cultivated 
exclusively by slave labour. But though Tribe-land was purchaseable, 
and the earliest description of bequeathable property in land may be 
supposed to have been acquired in this manner. Public land was supposed 
originally to be the inalienable property of the State, only to be enjoyed 
in occupation by the Patroni amongst the privileged classes, by whom, in 
other words, it was held in joint occupation, much as the tribe-land was 
jointly held by members of the tribes. Hence the peculium that a 
dependant was allowed to accumulate with the permission of his Patrona.*>, 
became peculation if acquired at the expense of the State, from which no 
such permission was presumed to be attainable. Temple-land, or Ager 
sacer — the Temenos of Greece, or portion of land " cut off " and set ap^ 
for the service of a god or goddess — was similarly inalienable, and sup- 
posed to be vested in the deity to whom it was consecrated, whose priests 
appear to have often answered to a class of privileged families, enjoying 
the occupation of the land. Xenophon, when he dedicated a piece of 
land at Scillus to Artemis, reserved the "occupation" of the land for 
himself or his representatives, devoting the annual " tenths" to the 
service of the deity in whom he thus vested the ownership of the pro- 
perty ; and he may be supposed to have followed the custom usually 
pursued on the occasion of similar gifts, a custom either perpetuated or 
reproduced with very similar features in early Christian times.^ The 
exigencies of the great struggle against Hannibal, by leaving the Boman 
State involved in debt, would appear to have lea to the earliest known 
infraction of the principle of the inalienability of Public land, though the 
land in question was mortgaged rather than alienated in perpetuity. 
The whole of the Public lanJ within fifty miles of Rome was made over 

' Anab. v. 3. TAv S^ cx^^ra koI Kapxoufi€poy, t^p fUv iiKarriv Ka,7a,6vtt» ixdarov trods, 
€K di ToG TtpiTTov t6v va,6v ertaxcua^rv. 
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to the creditors of the State, but, in order to retaia for it the character 
of Public land, the Consuls were directed to follow the usual custom of 
assessing its value, that the ordinary tax, or " tenths," might be imposed 
upon the holders—** agrum asstimaturos, et injugera asses vectigales, 
testandi causa publicum agrum esse, impositiiros." Thus the " Trientius 
Tabulariusque ager " was, in theory, only alienated for a time, or mort- 
gaged until the State could repay to the creditors in full the money they 
had advanced.^ 

The inalienability of Public land by sale was still a principle of 
Soman law in the age of the Gracchi, and, indeed, it is difficult to under- 
stand how a sale conveying ownership in perpetuity could have been 
carried out by magistrates whose term of office was supposed to be 
brought to a close every five years, and whose work was always liable to 
be undone by their successors. The very name of prccdium, applied to 
property in land, is supposed to have been derived from the Frees or 
surety for the holder — from the man or men who gave security for the 
occupier of Public land upon its allocation by the Censors ; and a similar 
principle was subsequently followed in letting the public revenues to the 
Publicani. The example set by Licinius, of evading his own regulations, 
seems to have been very soon followed, for it was not so much the object 
of the party he represented to limit the senatorial privileges as to share 
in them ; and as soon as this object was obtained the law seems to have 
been evaded with impunity. A contest still went on, more or less, as 
before, but as time wore on the contest lay between the Senatorial order 
and the First class, rather than between Patrician and Plebeian, for the 
members of the First class were for ever struggling to gain admission 
amongst the privileged order, adopting the senatorial policy of exclusive- 
ness as soon as they were successful. Octavius, Pompeius, Opimiiis, 
Mucius Scsdvola, and Papirius Carbo — such are the names of some of the 
foremost men in the time of the Gracchi, and not one of them could have 
produced an Imago older than the close of the Second Punic War. 
Fulvius, Junius, Livius, and Popillius, like the Sempronii, were members 
of the old Plebeian aristocracy, but Scipio ^milianus appears as the sole 
representative of a Patrician Gtens. Accordingly, when the elder 
Gracchus first took in hand his reforms, he found the Public land of 
Italy in the possession of a multitude of occupiers, many of whom would 
appear to have held their possessions, through the connivance of succes- 
sive Censors, by an almost hereditary right of occupation from father to 
son during several generations. The regulations of Licinius had evidently 
been evaded, but not so much, apparently, in the amount of land held by 
individuals, as in the number and character of the occupiers. The Patro- 
nus of a senatorial family— K)ne of the privileged Trecenti of the passage 
elsewhere quoted from Livy — was alone entitled to occupy Public land by 
the ancient custom of Rome ; but as the enforcement of this ancient 
custom by Tiberius reduced a number of families to destitution, in spite 

^ Lit. xxxi. 13. 
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of his allowing a doable portion of land (or a thousand jugera) to be held 
in occupation between a Patrouus and his sons, it may be presumed that 
the Public land had long been allowed to be occupied bj the junior 
branches, or cadets, of senatorial families, and that it was upon this claas 
that the revival of the earlier custom pressed with peculiar hardahipi 
Sylla, a needy cadet of the illustrious Cornelian G^ns, and Clodiusy whose 
father left him nothing, were '* results " of the Sempronian legislatioo in 
the succeeding generation. In a later stage of society, after the principle 
of EmphytetLsis was acknowledged, long-continued occupation of land 
without challenge would have conferred a title of ownership, and Cicero 
seems to have been in favour of such a principle.^ But the Bomao 
custom of the age ignored its existence, the occupiers were replaced bj 
a class of small farmers with inalienable allotments— ^/ee^rmer^ they 
would have been called in mediaeval England— and the Consal Popillius, 
who carried out the measure after the death of Tiberius Gracchus, claimed 
the credit of being the first to plant tillage-farmers, in the place of herds- 
men, upon the Public land. 

It is impossible to defend the narrow oligarchy that monopolized the 
government of Rome at this period, and in personal character the 
Gracchi were undoubtedly superior to the majority of their contem- 
poraries ; but it cannot be denied that some of their measures were ill- 
judged, and followed by consequences upon which they could have hardly 
calculated. No principle can be worse than that on which the Eques- 
trian order was founded by Caius Gracchus, as a separate estate in the 
commonwealth, with definite rank and privil^es. Neither illustrious 
deeds nor an honourable career in the service of the State gave admis- 
sion to the order, but the qualification was acquired by the possession of 
wealth alone, and lost by the want of it Every objection that can be 
raised against an aristocracy of birth, except when it degenerates into a 
narrow caste, applies with equal force to an aristocracy of wealth, whilst 
there are vices inherent in the latter. from which the former is compara- 
tively free. *' Si quadringentis sex septem millia desunt, Plebs eris " — 
for the want of a few sestercta the Eques lost hb position and his privi- 
leges, so that the accumulation of wealth became the very principle of 
his existence. No scheme more provocative of avarice and extortion 
could have been invented, and many of the evil doings of Roman Magi- 
strates, of whom Verres may be cited as an instance, may be traced to a 
desire to obtain admission into the Equestrian order, or to retain a posi- 
tion in it for themselves and their descendants. The means, again, 
adopted by Caius Gracchus to obtain his election to the magistracy that 
was to enable him to carry through his projects of reform, were fruitful 
of evil in after times. When Quintus Fabius, in order to eliminate the 
fcex from the rural districts, called the urban tribes into existence, he 
laid the foundation of a change that he little contemplated. As the 

^ " Quam autem habet a^qiiitatem, ut agrura, multis aniils aut etiam scculisante poHBeasam, 
qui nullum habeat, habet; qui autem habuit, amilUt." — Cic. Off. ii. 22. 
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number of the raral tribesmen diminished, and the suburban districts 
began to be represented by a few wealthy proprietors, the urban element 
that had been admitted to the privileges of the franchise naturally 
increased in imj)ortance, especially after the wide extension of the 
suflFrage by lowering the qualification of the Fifth class to a third of its 
origiDal amount. The rude and early method of controlling a Proleta- 
riat by the simple policy of repression, is necessarily replaced, in course of 
time, by a mixture of real or apparent concession, by secret corruption^ 
or by open bribery, as the dangerous class grows formidable from increas- 
ing numbers. This second stage had long been reached at Home, but 
to Cains Gracchus may be attributed the institution of a system of 
legalized corruption, more dangerous, perhaps, than unauthorized bribery. 
It was at his bidding that the Sempronian granaries arose, in which was 
stored the corn to be distributed at half-price, from month to month, to 
every needy citizen of Bome who chose to apply for it at the Capitol. 
The land within fifty miles of the city had long been in the hands of 
wealthy capitalbts; and as no one living beyond this distance would 
have thought it worth his while to pay a monthly visit to Bome for the 
sake of obtaining a bushel or two of corn at half-price, the dole was 
practically limit^ to the needy members of the urban tribes, and the 
proletariat whose voices were to be purchased by its distribution. 
" Bread, and the games of the Circus," such was the cry in a later age of 
the representatives of the first recipients of the dole, and it may be 
traced to the policy of Cains Gracchus. 

The inalienable fee-farms of Tiberius Gracchus were destined to 
enjoy a very brief existence. They were soon converted into properties 
held with ownership, for the principle on which they were created was 
unacceptable to the class for whom they were called into existence, and 
we lose sight of them ; but the results of his measures against the occu- 
piers of Public land were far more important and enduring. The earlier 
custom of occupation was abandoned by the governing classes, and by 
substituting for it a system of allocating the public revenues amonght 
wealthy capitalists, who thus acquired the name of PuUicani, tho 
revived legislation of Licinius was practically evaded ; for the regulation 
introduced by Tiberius against occupying more than a thousand jugera 
was powerless against the practice of farming the revenues. Companies 
were formed, of which the members were joint securities for each other 
to the State, and the amount of property thus acquired must have often 
been sufficient to enrol its possessor m the ranks of the Equestrian order 
— ^a result of their legislation that was scarcely anticipated by the 
Gracchi. From this time forward the Public land was either leased out 
in small tillage farms, or left in permanent common pasture, — individual 
right, in the latter case, being limited to the privilege of depasturing ten 
larger, or fifty lesser stock, a tenth of the amount allowed by Licinius. 
With the novel regulation about pasturage, it seems allowable to connect 
the Ager QucestoriuSf or Public land, sold in blocks of fifty jogerai 
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tenth of the amoant allowed to be held in oocupation by the earik 
castom. The Quasstores Glassici were officials of the Senate, and the 
land thus disposed of by them in blocks of fifty jugera, whether leased or 
sold, with the corresponding privilege of pasturage, woald appear to hav« 
been held by a title from the governing body of the State — by a Parli»- 
meutary title, to use the language of modem times — in oontradistinctioa 
to the revocable allocation of the Censors ; so that the holders, whether 
as lessees or owners, were secured against suffering from a repetition of 
the Sempronian confiscation. Henceforth the actual tenants of the Ager 
Occupatorius represented a totally different class from the aristoenUiG 
occupiers of an earlier period, and their holdings and privileges of 
pasturage seem to have been limited with the especial purpose of retain- 
ing them in the position of dependent cultivators of the soil ; for a clan 
of small farmers, incapable of holding above a certain amount of land, 
must always necessarily remain in a dependent position. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, with our present knowledge of the subiect, to 
fix the exact date at which these blocks of Public land began to be sold 
or alienated in perpetuity, in place of being leased out, or alienated only 
for a time. The name of Ager Qusestorius is first appUed by Hygious, 
Siculus Flaccus, and other writers of the imperial era, to the Public land 
sold in this manner by the Quaestores Classici, a proceeding that would 
not have been recognised in the time of the Gracchi, when the Ager 
Occupatorius was inalienable, and an allocation of it by the Censors was 
always liable to be revoked by their successors. At some uncertain time 
between these two periods the sale or alienation in perpetuity of Public 
land, by the authority of the State, seems to have grown into a recognised 
principle of Roman law ; a change that may be traced, apparently, to 
the Sempronian confiscation, and to the alteration in the management of 
the Public land introduced after that period.^ 

The extension of the franchise to the Latins and Italians, the Civil 
Wars, the various Dictatorships and Triumvirates, bring down the 
history of Home to the establishment of the Empire, and during all this 
time the original governing body of the State was more or less supplanted, 
until it was replaced by the sole representative of the State. The earlier 
princi[)le of the Roman patriciate was destroyed by the Lex Cassia, 
enabling Caesar to raise whom he chose to the ranks of the Patricians, 

^ " Qaiestorii autem dicuntur agri qnos populas Romanos, devictis pubisque bostiboi 
poBsedit, luaDdavitque qurostoribas ut eoe vcnderent. Quao centurie nanc appellantar, id est 
plinthides, hoc est laterculi, eosdem in qainauageniB jugeribus quadratos clusemnt limitibui, 
atque itacertum cuiqae modum vendiderunt. — Hyginus. " Qufeatorii dicuntur agri quoa ex 
boBte captoB P. R. }>er guaestores vendidit. Hi autem liraitibus institutis laterculid quin- 
quagenum jugerum ctrcctiH venicruDt. Qucm modum decern actus in quadratum |>er limitea 
deniensi efficiunt; undo etiam limites decuuiani sunt dicti." — Sic. Flac. '*Cunum Sabinorura 
ager per qufestores est venumdatuH, ot quibusJam latcrculiB ({uinquagena jugcra inclusuB eat, 
poBtea vero Juli CicsariB per centuriaB et liniit«»H cat demotituH." — lAh. Cvlofu i. ; vidA 
Oroniatici Veteres (Lachman), t. i. pp. 115, 162, 253. Thus, if ihcBe writers of a compara- 
tively late era may be tnisted, the Kale of laud by the Quaestors, which seeniB to have grown 
out of the important changes developed in the time of the Gracchi^ ceased with the rise of 
Imperialism. 
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thos establibhing the germ of the modern principle of nobility. When 
Gtiius wrote, Quiritarian or full ownership of land with dominium, 
could be obtained over private property by the unchallenged exercise of 
all the rights of ownership during the space of two yearn, and it mattered 
not at that time by what description the land may have originally been 
known. Land and Roman citizenship could be acquired with ease, but 
the Public land remained in the occupation of a dependent class. 
Gradually the name of Agri Vectigales began to be applied to all land 
of which the ownership was vested, or supposed to be vested, in a com- 
munity of some description instead of an individual, thus embracing the 
landed property of all civic and sacerdotal corporations, as well as the 
property of the State, and the tenants of the Agri Vectigales belonged to 
the class above alluded to. A qualified right of ownership, or a right of 
property not amounting to dominium^ seems to have grown up in, 
or extended to, the Agri Vectigales, arising probably at first out of 
len^hened occupation, and the Prcedia Emphyteutica began to make 
their appearance in the imperial codes, as properties upon which the colo' 
nu8 was '* planted in." As long as he performed the obligations required 
of him, the Emphyteuta was irremoveable, a failure on this^point alone 
entailing the forfeiture of his property, over which he exercised all the 
rights of proprietorship, except wnere special limitations existed. He 
could sell the land, or rather his tenant-right in the land, after first 
offering it to the actual owner, who, if he declined to resume the pro- 
perty, received a fine in proportion to the actual value of the land from 
the incoming tenant But the purchaser was bound to prove his quali- 
fication for undertaking the responsibilities of the property ; and if this 
was satisfactorily shown, all opposition on the part of the owner was 
useless. Such may be said, in general terms, to have been the principle 
of Emphyteusis applied to the Agri Vectigales ; and in the course of the 
sixth century Justinian is supposed to have placed all the coloni upon 
the landed property of the State upon a similar footing. 



NOTE A. 

The Spartan Mora numbered at one time 400 men, and was divided into foor 
Lochi, eight Pentecoets, and sixteen Enomotis, the Lochoa representing a body of 100 
men ; but in a passage of Thucydides (ri. 68) the Lochoe is described as containing 
four Penteooetee and sixteen Enomotiae, each of the latter numbering 32 men, so that 
the full complement of the Lochos at this time reached to 512. A change had 
evidently been introduced upon the earlier formation, and this change seems to haTo 
been followed in the Macedonian Phidanx. The lowest subdivision of the latter was 
the Lochia of 16 men, eight Lochia forming a Taxis and sixteen a Syntagma, to which 
were attached 5 supernumeraries. As the Lochia was the unit of the Syntagma, so the 
latter was the unit of the Phalanx, two forming a Pentecosiarchia of 512 men (the 
Lochos of Thucydides), four a Chiliarchia, and sixteen making up the Phalanx of 4096 
men. The two best soldiers were placed on the flanks of the Lochia, so as to kad or 
bring op the rear in morementi to the right or left ; and the ordinaiy fomiAtioB of *^*^ 
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FUanx vis in a eohmm of sixtecD detpv tmA S jntigma f omiiii^ in a aqntR. 
dimiptthing die depth of each STntagma to half a l<nrfiia, the frtmt of the ooloom 
increaMd to a Pentecosurcfaia, and bj donbling the depth of the SyntagmaU 
front of the oolnmn vas diminished to a Taxis. 

The Italians appear to hare long preaerred the older Gre^ fomuitioii, akin to 
eariT Spartan Mora, for the Cohort amongst the Hemid and Sanmites numbered 
men. which al^ represented the ordinary strength of the ^^^«**" cohort in the tim 
Polybins. Eight of these cohorts amongst tb^ Hemid are called by Liry "£i 
ordinarii,** and the ^ Legio linteata" woud appear to hare stood oat from the ra 
the Samnite army, in a similar manner, as a oiosen body of men. This Legio lint 
is supposed to hare been diosen by a special Ten named by the Sttmnitelmpen 
and the men composing it were equipped in white tonics, with omamented anns 
crested helmets, their number amounting to forty cohorts, or sixteen thoaaand men. 
simikr number of men, less conspicuous for th^ arms and dresBy seem to haTe I 
enrolled at the same time, and these eighty Samnite cohorts coincide exactly with 
usual numbers of the two consular armies, annually enrolled by the RcMnana in the ( 
of Polybius from amongst the tribesmen and allies. ** Crests make no wounds, 
Koman pilum can pierce through painted and gilded shidds, and white tunics are 
to show the stains of blood when weapons come into play." — Such are the wofds si 
buted by livy to the consul, Pkpirius Cursor ; but as sixteen thoaaand men were cfac 
in the time of Polybins bv the military tribunes, in a rery similar mannery as the era 
helmet was worn by the ^man legionary in order to give him height aiid a fiefce 
martial appearance, and as the Roman legion stood out as a chosen body of men t 
amongst the Cohortes alarii, or allied troops, ¥rith whom it was inTariably ifwftriai 
the Samnite and Roman systems seem to haye been Tery similar.^ 

The description left by Poljbius of the constitution of the Roman leffiom in his c 
days is exceedingly clear. Three thousand spearmen were distributea amongrt 
three classes known as Hastati, Prindpes, ana Triarii, in thirty Ordinea or Manip 
the Maniple numbering a hundred and twenty spearmen amongst the two first dsa 
and sixty in the third, or reserve. A thousand light-armed 'Velites were added ii 
similar proportion, raising each of the twenty larger Maniples, by the addition oi lb 
men, to a hundred and sixty, and increasing the lesser Maniple amongst the Triarii, 
the addition of twenty men, to eighty. A Maniple from each of the three classes foro 
the Cohort, numbering four hundred men, ten cohorts thus constituting the ordin 
legion of four thousand men. Two centurions, and two standard-bearers, belonged 
each Maniple, which had only one banner, however, and was under the sole comnu 
of the senior centurion. The junior superintended the left wing of the Maniple, un< 
the orders of his senior, and in the absence of the latter suc^eded to the commai 
The legion on emergencies was increased to five thousand men, the additional thousi 
being distributed in the same manner as the Velites, though the actual number of t 
Triarii was ncvor altered. Each of the larger Maniples would have been raised by f 
additional forty to a strength of two hundred ; eacn of the smaller by the additioi 
twenty to a hundred ; and it is easy to see how the latter, and each of the wings of 1 
former, as the ordinary strength of the legion began to be fixed at five thousai 
assumed the name of Centuries, a name unfamiliar to Polybius, and only introdud 
confusion when applied to any of the known subdivisions of the legion in or bef( 
his time. Three nundred horsemen were attached to the legion, and divided into t 
Turma>, each commanded by a Decurion and his Optio, or Lieutenant An ordini 
Consular army, such as the Roman system of encampment provided for, consisted 
two Koman legions, with six hunared horsemen, and about the same number 
auxiliary' infantry, or rather more, enrolled in a similar manner, and commanded 
twelve PnL'fects, chosen by the Consuls, much as the military tribunes were or 

* Liv. vii. 7 ; viii. 38-43. The descriptions ofLivy art* wcasionallv so "po«»tical " that il 
difTicult to decide whether the Romans actually abandoned the I^tin for the Samnite formatii 
or wliether the hi&toriun has not attribated certain features of the Roman system to t 
Samnites. 
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appointed at Rome. Three times the number of cavalry, or sixty Turmse, were supplied 
by the allies, and it was amount the first duties of the Praefects to select a third 
of the auxiliary cavalry, and a fifth of the in&ntry, the best of their respective 
services, to form, under the name of Extraordinarily the body-guard of the Consul. 
Many of the youthful members of the wealthiest families of "Rome also served in 
the ranks of this corps d'^lite, as volunteers ''out of compliment to the Consuls." 
The remaining auxiliaries were divided into two parts, known as the right and left 
wings, or Cohortes alarii, each respectively equalling the numbers of a Roman legion 
in infantry, doubling them in cavalry ; in other words, in each of the wings there would 
have been ten cohorts and twenty turma;, the Extraordinarii numbering five cohorts 
and the same amount of cavalry, without counting the volunteers.^ 

The description left of an early Le^pon by Livy wears rather a doubtful appearance. 
The three classes of Polybius are distm^ishable, two of them known as Antepilani, 
the third as Subsignani. The Antepilani were distributed in thirty Ordines, or 
Maniples, each numbering sixty-two men, including twenty lightly armed, with a 
centurion and standard-bearer. The Subsignani, divided into Accensi, Rorarii, and 
Triarii, were distributed in fifteen larger Ordines, each resembling a small cohort of 
three Maniples, and numbering a hundred and eighty-six men : so that the legion, at 
its full strength of seventy-five Maniples, amounted to four thousand six hundred and 
fifty men, or to four thousand eight hundred, if the Centurion and Standard-bearer are 
supposed to have been not included amongst the sixty-two. The Maniple of Livy is 
simply the Wing of Polybius, with the twenty Velites included in the ranks — or Ordo — 
where they would have only introduced confusion, for they were light-armed skirmishers, 
javelin-men or slingers, who would have been out of place in an Ordo of spearmen when 
It came to hand-to-nand fighting. The Accensi were a body of supernumeraries who 
marched with the Legion to fill up vacancies in the ranks, and belong to an age in 
which compaigns were carried on at a distance from Rome. The Accensi may have 
grown up out of the supernumerary thousand of Polybius, but would have been a 
superfluous addition to the Legion in the time of the Latin war, when battles were 
fought and campaigns were carried on within thirty or forty miles of Rome. The 
Rorarii, again, were slingers ; their place would have been in front, and their duty to 
commence a battle. They seem out of place grouped under the standard with the 
Triarii, veterans of the reserve, chosen to restore the nghtj or complete the victory. In 
the Legion of Livy we also miss the Cohort, an older formation, probably, than the 
larger body of men. It seems easy to trace the early Latin legion of thirty Centuries, 
in the Legion of Polybius, under the later formation of t^rty Maniples, adapted, 
apparently, to the principle of the Samnite legion. So may we trace the dismounted 
portion of the Meaisval BaiailU — Shakespeare's Battle — in the infantry Battalion of 
the present day. But in the seventy-five Maniples of Liv/s Legion it is difficult to 
trace anything,— except, perhaps, some confusion with the seventy-five Maniples of 
auxiliaries attached to a consuhur army.' 



1 Polyb. vi. 20-26. In his rabseqnent description of the Roman encampment, be says that 
the auxiliary iafantry eaualled in number tbe legionaries Xecr^r roit iwiXiKroit ; the cavalry, 
after deductmg the thira part enrolled as £xtraordioarii, doubled tbe Roman borne. Hence 
tbe infantry in tbe corps a elite, numbering a 6flb of the whole force serving on foot, would 
have amounted to five cohorts, tbe cavalry to twenty turmae. Tl^tt tQjv fOtXdPxrjdw arpa- 
T(v6fi€nap rj twk vrarCov x^*^*^ *f* his words in reference to tbe volunteers (c. 31). Tbe 
solitary difficulty in bis description of tbe Legion is that, on one occasion, be raises its ordinary 
stren^b to four thousand two hundred men ; but, in enumerating tbe figbtinc men, be always 
calculates tbe legion at four or 6ve thousand. To every Synta^a in the Pbalanx five super- 
numeraries were attached ; and as artificers, trumpeters, and lictors accompanied tbe lioman 
legion, of whom Polybius makes no mention amongst tbe fighting men, tbe additional two 
hundred may have included these supernumeraries. They were probably supplied in early 
davB from tbe "Centuries '* of Fabri Tifparii and Musicians. 

' Uv. viii. 8. " Ordo sexagenos milites duos, centurionem et vexillarium unom habebat. 
Prima acies bastatierant, manipuli quindecim . . . Manipolos levet vioenos militat, aliam 
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NOTE B. 



The hi;:best amercement allowe«l by the Twelve Tables was a fine of thirtT m- 
or three thui>;in«l -■!-*> /j'ri'x. after **a-3 sijrnatum" bej^n to tiike the plact 
'• poc'.inia " ]^ai'l in kin«i. Each of the ten Sureties for the son of Cincinnaiu*^ 
b"un«l in a ?iiiii!aT >iim --f three thousand Jvjj.j* ; and the ransom of every Itoiuan if 
Cann.i w:uf lixcl. acc'Tiiiu:: to Livy. at thne hundrtil Quadrit^ati, represf ntin;;thr^.. 
am -unt. Not that the value of lui.-ney at the tinie of the Second I*unic War vw ' 
inxuie as of old, but the ^.-Id ani«-»unt iiiav have Iinj:ere<l on as a tlxetl sum, rei»ri->^a: 
somethiiu that was oncf a reahiy in limes iinne by ; just as our Forty-shilliriL' ?r 
h'.'ld liii^vr* on after it has laii: ct-astil to represent the lej^al value of the tentn 1 
knijzht's fee. and a Fi-rty-shillin^^ tine is still a limit in certain crises, because it ^ 
once the limit in the lesser c-Hirts. for the reason that a hi;;her fine mi;;ht hare K 
more than a niemlvr of the lowest onler of freeholders could have paid. Cert. 
institution? of the p;ist arc apt to linj;er on unchnngeil throuj>h an astonishing nam! 
of jreneratit'us. The eiu'hty mliiwjf, at which a Let of the first ch»s Wits vahmi 
Kent at the opening uf the seventh century, were still reuresentetl in the reLm 
Edwanl I., after a la]>se of m«^re than six centuries and a halt, bv the 5 lbs. werpl-i 
the Kentish tenant in ^ravel-kind : and the fourteen hundred and furty solidi of :hr 
pence, at which the Saxnn Atialin^r was estimated in the time of ( 'harlema;nie. 
ap]>ear in the Sach>en'»pie;:el. after a lapse uf five centuries, as the 18 lbs. werpl'i 
** Fursten, Frevhenvn, and Schoj^jn-nbar-frey Leute.** Xo other classes apj^ear 
haveexi>ted amon;r»t the liomans, in the a;:e in wliich the Twelve Tables were c«'iiip:'. 
except the Adsidui and the Proletarii ; and when the principle of class iticsitiun « 
intriKlucol. and the /^.K•tl/*^^x, acconlinj; t»> Cicero, were arranj^ as Atljti4ini jcct- 
iiij: to the amount «»f their property, the members of the lowest class of the Ail-'i- 
were estimated at tifii-en hundred A.<^'^j or as the possessors of fifteen oxen, exa*' 
half the amount of the hi;^hest tine allowed by the Tables. The thirty oxi*n, and i 
fifteen oxen, stand in the same relationshij* to each other as the (Juatuor jui^•ra. 
Ha'rediuiu of the Patrician Cincinnalus, and the onlinary HaTedium of Bina ju.'er 
and in the early aj^e in which the ancestors of the Patricians, or local aristocra«\v 
Koine, iiMisiituted ilu' sule Pn]»ulus, the liiu'hest fine, and the hij:hest sum retju:: 
from a Surety, may have nut improbably been identical with the <»riliiiary valuati 
or lo r'/i*/"/. and thus a]>iH'ared in a later a;:e as the nuisom. The Pator-faniili;ts. « 
was entitle! I to take liis place in the piijMilar assembly of the Three Hundroil, wi.i; 
thus have K'cn as'ie>sed at lliirty oxen, sous and dependants only at half that am»v;;: 
So amouiTst the earlv Franks, the Ltnid was valued at two hundred solidi, his folliiw 
the MiliJi, at a hundn'd. The Cneclit a]»]H'arsas a half-Hur;,'her, a Sixlivndman. a ll 
chevalier : always in some suborduiate i>o>ition in connexion with a >I.ister, a .*^ni( 
or somebodv above him : and cmcht in earlv tlays was onlv another word for tt*i9K 

Tlicre was a time when the titles of modern <lays wen* realities, anil when thi 
holders, raised above the class of onlinary femlaiories, with their «;reater n'spona>ibilit 
enjoyed alsi) j^reater wealth. The jrreater nobles of S]win wen» onci» known as Kit 
lltimhr*.*^ an<l the epithet of **liich men" is also u^ed occ:usionally by Joinvil 
writ in;: at the ojieiiini: of the fourteenth century, as .in equivalent tor '* Men of rani 
Then' was a clo>e eoniiexiiiii, then-foro, duriii;; the early feu<lal period between rai 
and wealtli, but as the ilenefice be^ran to be converteil into the here<litary Feud, wi 
the ]>rinciple nf jirivale and hereditary property, the s*'eds of future ilecay wt 
planted in the >yste!ii, ihou;:h the development natundly commenced fmni Ix-h* 
For cverv -*• ll»s. of land, bv the law t^i llenrv ii., the ]i;iion was bi»und to keel 

BCiitatoruiii lialii'liat. . . . Ki>I ti-^tinf indc ti-tas tutiiliMii ii)Hiii]>nl«>niin. . . . Hoc tri^inta nia: 
puliifuni :i;;nifii anti>|iil.ini).s a]i]ii-i]al<ant, <|uia miW hi^iiis jam alii i{iiiii<li>riiii oniiiio ]i>calia!:ti 
e\ qiiiliUN ur<io iimiKi{iii*(i|Ui' tres |<artt>H liaU-I'at. . . . Tribiii} e\ vexiiliH coiistal>Ht, Cfnii 
(Kta^inta sex h(■nline^ erant. . . . Scribi'liantiir autem i[iiatuur fere legioncs quinis miliil- 
peditum, eqiiitibus in singulas Kgiouvs trccenib.** 
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bauberc and find a rider to wear it ; but after the 20 lbs. of land had been inherited 
and bequeathed during a few generations as the Fiif de hauberc, the ^* poor knight '' 
began to make his appearance, and in the second year of the reign of Edward ii. was 
excused from service. The State was the sovereign of Rome, represented by the 
privileged Senatorial order instead of a privileged king or emperor, but the principle 
of classification was identical, in many respects, with the mediaeval principle of rank, 
the Censors exercising the prerogative of the ^emperor or king. Birth entitled the 
member of a privileg^ class, in both cases, to enjoy offices and wealth, and it would 
be more correct to describe Uie highest classes as the wealthiest, than to say that the 
possession of wealth entitled its holder to admission amongst the highest classes. 
Accordingly, in the assessment of the Second Punic War, the Senatorial order stands 
out as a wealthier body than the First class ; and a state of society of this description 
could only have been originated and perpetuated, in an age during which wealth was 
not so much accumulated and transmitted in the shape of private property, but rather 
was attached to, or grew out of, the hereditary right of occupying the Public land 
belonging to the privileged classes — the Censors representing the medieval sovereign, 
the allocation answering to the benefice. It was the privilege of a member of the 
Senatorial order to occupy a greater amount of Public land than a member of the 
Classes, and accordingly he was a wealthier man, and rated as such. It would not 
have been in the power of an unknown man, in those days, to force his way to the 
front by dint of wealth accumulated as private property. He was bound first to fill 
honourable office under the State, and, if he succeeded in doing so, he would have 
then bequeathed to his descendants, with his Imago, the privilege of becoming 
wealthy at the expense of the State, and in later days, as time passed on, of accumulat- 
ing private property whenever it fell in his way. The vast extension of the Roman 
dommion after the fall of Carthage and the conquest of Greece led to the accumula- 
tion of immense private wealth, comparatively unknown before that time, and the 
revolution of the Gracchi changed the earlier order of things. The poor Patrician, and 
the needv member of the Senatorial order, belonged to the period following the revolu- 
tion, and, together with the changes introduced after the privilege of occupation was 
virtually abandoned, contributed to prepare the way for the Civil wars and Caesar.^ 

The Classes lingered on, but they were realities only in the period between Licinius 
and the Gracchi, during which the position of the Roman aristocracy, as a hereditary 
order of ** occupying ** proprietors, was not unlike that of the mediaeval aristocracy, in 
as far as the latter was a hereditary order of ** beneficed '' proprietors. As long as the 
system was in full force, care seems to have been taken to exclude the known descen- 
<iants of Freedmen from the First class, lest the Senate should be *' polluted," as in 
the case of Cncius Fulvius ; for when the father of the Gracchi received the thanks of 
the Senate for removing Freedmen and their sons from the rural tribes, exception was 
made in favour of all who, at the previous census, had a son of full age, or who were 
enregistered as the possessors of property in the rural districts amounting to more 
than thirty thousand sesterceh — **qui pro^dium, pra^iiave rustica, pluris sestercium 
triginta niillium haberent." As a propertv of more than forty thousand sesterces, or a 
hundred thousand AMts, would have entitled the possessor to be placed upon the roll 
of the First class (though upon the lowest footing), it would appear from this passage 



^ After the close of the Latin war, the Campnnian Equit«s were rewarded for their 6delity 
to the Roman cause by adminsion to the privileges of citizeoship ; whilst the Campanian 
people were punished for their adoption of an opposite course, and were onlered to contribute 
to tne support of their sixteen centuries of nobility by annually paying to each Kques a sum 
of 20,000 "numnoi denarii," or 200,0{K) Assc* — "in singulos quotannis denarios nummos 
quadrineenos quinouagcnos '* fLiv. viii. 11). This sum representa exactly double the amount 
at which the niemoer of the I'irst class was supposed to have been rated at that time ; and if 
the Campanian Eques was placed upon a footing with the Senatorial order or admission to 
the citizenship, the assessment of that class may be supposed to have been represented, at the 
time, by a similar sum, doubling that of the First cIsmp. The sixteen centaries of Campanian 
Eqmtet resemble the sixteen oenturies of Roman Patriciaoi. 

R 
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as if Freed men were only allowed admission, at the highest, to the Second <! 
th"ULrh tht'ir descendants, after the stigma of a servile ori^n had p;i«etl away, w 
priih;iV>]y rt'lievftl from such exclusion. In several of the earlier media.'val c«>ic* 
LilKTtuhi is founrl in a similar position, the stigma restinj; on the race until the i: 
generati<ni.* 

The Roman acre was probably reckoned as an ^« for fiscal purpoi^es — a c-*' 
verj' prevalent in niedia-vai times — though it could not have arisen in either caw u 
the inirddiictiitn of coined money as a standard of valuatioo. Assuniint! tho A< 
have roj^rosenteil ori^rinally the sum levied as cftCMwwp, or penny- jriivel, from thr 
of Public land, it would jnve to the latter in early times a value of ten AHi^e:* : aui 
fine of " dena millia :tssium,'* indicted upon Licinius, would in this ca.*(e repreKt-Ti! 
le;ral value of the thousand .ju;.'cra he occupied in contravention of his own re;:uK:* 
An ox, valued at a huntlred Asses, would represent ten jugera, or the amount *( 
tunitre supposed to be assigneil for his support, by ciistomaiy usa^e, upon thtr J 
compascuus, as seems to have been actually the case at a cert^iin ptTifnl in njt- ii. 
times. Not that a pjisturage was very accunitely measured out, but, within a ci-: 
limited an.*a of gn^zing land, a definite amount must have been assi^ed to each an: 
in order to calculate the numbers that the land would support. Cato reckons tii 
flock of a hundred sheep might l»e kept ujwn a farm of two hundretl and forty juu"^ 
and as a similar amount of pasturige was allowe<l by the regulations of Liciniu:* 
hundred larger, as to five times that number of lesser stock, twenty of the f>i 
wouM liave recpiin-d as much as a hundred of the latter, thus giving twelve aciv 
the ox. The Romans, in early times, evi<lently cdcuLited upon the duodecimal \ 
cipl<\ Thi'ir Mixlius, for instance, was the small Sicilian talent of 2() ihs., a .*».'f- 
the larger talent that answered to the Mcflimnus ; their Amphora was a Trim*'*Ui^ 
measure of thru- small Udents ; and their Pound was a Mina divided on the (Iiio<]eci 
instead of the decimal system. The " length of the furrow" reache<I to a hundre 
six -score feet, but the rest of their measurements followed the decimal .system, 
were evidently adopted from the lusjige of Southern Italy. Hence, after the til 
farmer su|H'rseded the herd>man upon the Public land, the Decfmoilia probably ru 
its {i])peanjnce (if not before) side by side with the smaller niea.Kure of earlier tir 
the TriuKuiin — types, as it were, of the intermixture of the two principles in the 1. 
system of Rome. Tlie M'dU' Pa^isuA wjw merely an adaptjition of the Greek nie;i.« 
of length ; but if sucli a measure existed, as it pnibably did, in the days in whu-h 
R(»mau recktiui'il his hundred at six-score, the Saltus, as a square mile, would h 
containcil twelve hundred jugera, repn-stMiiing ** a thous;ind jugera" by the reck"ii 
of that age — a m<»re likely amount than the fight humlred and sixty-eight jugt-ra 
th urea I.M Hits} in the Saltus, or square mile, of Varr</s agi» — a measurenu'nt ailaptt'il 
the ('am|>:iniau nrsus. Hence the five hundred jugeni a Ho wed by t lie regulation 
Licinius, n-ckoncd by the hundred of six-score, would have represented half a Sal 
of " the oM I'xlent." ('at<i's liundre<l sheep were kept upon a farm un<ler cultivati 
so that the full number of stock, whether largi*r or lesst-r, might have l)een kept uj 

' I.iv. xlv. !.'». Cirero, in his di'scription i)f the (Vnturii's, only ndmitR the Fuhri Titpu 
amfiTigst thr First class, tliou^rh Livy ft<Ms tho wurkors in iiii-tal. Thu pn»iit t»r:ilor is | 
baMy corici't, as liis vjiliiniiim nf tlu? IdWfst i-lass «»!' L<KMi]il«'t<'s is far nion* in arcor i.i 
with ])i-ol>a)iility than that nt' l)i>inysi)is and Livy. I:i the Twclvf Tahh's t'njuum in UM-d 
all buildiii-.; nmti'rial, and tlio Fal-ri Tit;narii witc thi* huiMtTs, nri-hitiM-ts. and mirineors ut' 
t\'^c. It is t-nriiitiH to ni»tir«' that annni;st tin* ('«dlic ]««*njili* a '•iniilur {>ii>ition w.is asvii^yi,^ 
a simil.ir tla«*»', fnr I'\iht r Tiqimrnin winild l»»* rrndi-rrtl in <i.udi«- at this ii;'V I'V X/or Vrw 
niilijf and ni.'.iily tvi-ry njil liriil.lin^ in Inlaiitl i«» .»ttrilint«''l to tin- "(Julian Sti'-r." Ail 
linri^tniilians an* ».n|>|>i»Sfd !•» hivi' Ih'imi worki-rs in woml. Falirj Ti'.;natii .iirij x\iv jd i-i 
tin* wmkiT in woinl »■ <■In^ to liavr hi-i-n partly taki-n. ani'-ni^sl tlw Tl•Ml'■ll^, l«y tin* w..rk»i 
iniial, or Smith, \vlii) w.is always, apjiaii'ntlv. a tn'finan. 'rim>«. in tin* tildi'sl oihh* nt 
\V»'st-S.t\uiis, tin* ( ii«.itln'nndnjan " h-.ivinjx jji^ land '* njii;l»t t,tki'^*ith liini his .llil.i'^ 
tfiaaii-I )iis sniitli, wiio was thi n't'op- nut attarht-d to tin- lanii. and in tlir still I'urliiT Kvnt 
cudf tho kin-^'s " ambilit/* snwth, is luct with, as an ainbtictm or iVrc dtqM-ii<Iant. 
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a Saltus under cuItiTation ; and it is not improbable that the amount of land in eccu- 
pation, permitted by the Licinian lefi^slation, was the equivalent of a Saltus of ^* a 
thousand juj^era," half in jucera, half in privilege of pasturage. On turning to the 
Assessments, it will be found that the First class was originally valued at eight times 
the amount of the Fifth, at four times that of the Fourth, or, according to the standard 
of Cicero, at four times the fine of thirty oxen ; in other words, each member of the 
First class was estimated at a hundred of six-score oxen, or twelve hundred jugera, a 
Saltus of the old extent. Of this Saltus, the jugera would have represented the half 
upon which Asses Vectigales were imposed, as the mark of public property in occupa- 
tion ; and these jugera might be cultivated in any manner, built upon, or turned oy 
the occupier to any purpose that was consistent with the character of State domain ; 
whilst the equivalent of the other half of the Saltus would have consisted in the 
privilege of depasturing stock upon the Ager compascuus, which necessarily remained 
uncultivated, and was held in joint-occupation. The duodecimal system was probably 
supplanted by the decimal during the period in which silver coins began to be struck, 
passing for ten Asses, and had long been out of use in the days of the Gracchi ; after 
whose time the holdings of the tillage-farmers, planted upon the Public land, seem to 
have been limited to a tenth of the Uter, or a twelfth of tne original, amount of jugera 
and pasturage.^ 

Such are a few of the conjectures which may be hazarded upon the state of society 
that appears to have existed amongst the Romans at a certain early period of their 
history ; and speculations of this description, though founded on facts as well as pro- 
babilities, can make no pretension to be anything except conjectures. Beyond a few 
scattered notices of the Twelve Tables, the investigator of early Roman history has 
nothing to compare with the codes, and charters, and numerous other documents, 
reaching down to a comparatively recent date, that enable us to fix upon certain fea- 
tures of the mediaeval period, and draw deductions from them with tolerable accuracy. 
The actual extent of the territory, for instance, under the immediate dominion of the 
Scottish kings, at the opening of the fourteenth century, may be tested by the Plough- 
gate ; for the whole of the western districts, that were brought more directly under 
the royal jurisdiction at a later period, were measured and assessed by a different 
standard. The limitation of the Hundred to the southward of the Tees, and the prac- 
tice of accepting coins of every description from Northumbria, that was only put a 
stop to in the middle of Henry the Second's reign, disclose the slight attention paid to 
the edicts of the early English kings amidst the wild northern districts, that were too 
unsettled to be included in the survey of the Conqueror. But no similar tests can be 
applied to the elucidation or verification of early Roman history. We know that the 
modem English mile differs materially from the measurement of earlier times, the 
Leuga, but we can only conjecture that a similar change may have been brought about 
at some period amongst the Romans. The square Leuga, or square mile, seems to 
have been an institution throughout Western Europe ; and the Saltus, as a measure- 
ment of land, was its exact equivalent. The square Leuga — in England certainly, and 
probably elsewhere — seems to have answered to the holding of the privileged full- 
freeman of a certain pericxi — its tenth or twelfth representing the " terra familia?." 
It can only be conjectured that the Saltus may have resembled the Leuga in this 
respect also, just as its tenth or twelfth seems to have represented, in a somewhat later 
period, the largest holding allowed to the tillage-farmers on the Public land. The 
system of valuation in stock, instead of in coined money, is as traceable amongst the 
early Romans as amongst the Celts and Teutons ; but the correspondence of the 
wergild in early days, with the amount or value of the holding, a certainty in one case, 
is only a probability in the other. The Decempeda was long the measuring-pole in 
Bavaria, and ancient Bavaria, before it was occupied by the Teutons, was for some time 



^ " Jugemm nnnm pedes ccxl., et in latitudinc pedes c. faciunt, terra modiorum iii.'* — Oram. 
Vet. (Lachroan), t. i. p. 359. This is a pasHage in which the hundred seems to have beea 
reckoned at six score at a comparatiTely late period. 
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included in a Roman province. Kent, before it was conquered by the Jates, mint 
have been inhabited by a Romanized population for several generations ; and manj d 
the features belonging to the tenure of the Roman Emphyteuta were reproduced a 
the tenure of the Kentish Gafolgelda. A great deal of Imperial, or later, feudiba 
may be said to have been derived from Imperial Rome ; but many of the asa^ 
observable amongst the early Romans, which seem to have been reproduced, as it wen. 
in the earlier mediaeval system, were either the ordinary customs of society in a ceitiia 
stage, or occasionally may be traced, in both cases, to some kindred source. 



NOTE 0. 



Fourteen of the Roman tribes appear to have been distinp^uished by local namesL 
Stellatina, Tromentina, Sabatina, Amiensis, and perhaps Falernia, were formed out d 
Etrurian territory ; Crustumeria, Velina, and prooably Quirina, were of Sabine origm ; 
Pomptina, Miecia, Scaptia, Ufentina, Aniensis, and Terentina were situated in Latium, 
as well as Publilia, which completes the number of the fifteen rural tribes that wen 
added to the original sixteen— or seventeen. These earlier tribes seem to have been 
connected in some manner with the old local aristocracy of Rome, by whose names, in 
several instances, they were distinguished. Nearly the whole of the historical Gentet, 
whose right to be enrolled as Patricians amongst the old local aristocracy of Rome seemi 
unquestionable, may be said to be included in the following list of names : — 1 . ^Rmil U^ 
2. Claudia, 3. Cornelia, 4. Fabia, 5. Foslia, 6. Furia, 7. Julia, 8. Manlia, 9. Nantia, 10. 
Papiria, 11. Postumia, 12. Quintia, 13. Servitia, 14. Sulpicia, 15. Valeria, and 16. Vetarii. 
The four first upon the list, with Papiria and Veturia, may be connected with the six 
tribes bearing similar names, — in each case, apparently, representing the PMridan 
element in the old rural tribe. The Papirian Gens, after furnishing Patrician Consols 
in historical times, became extinct, and its very existence appears to have been for- 
gotten in the age of Cicero, or perhaps ignored by the Plebeian Gens of the same name, 
whose Novus homo, Papirius Carbo, was a contemporary of the GracchL Thus Papiria 
afi'ords an example of the extinction of a Patrician, and the subsequent rise of a 
Plebeian, Gens of the same name ; and as the Horatii, Menenii, and Sery^i, never 
appear amongst the Patricians in the historical period of the Republic, whilst the 
names of Horatia, Menenia, and Sergia will be found amongst the older tribes, it may 
be presumed that the Patrician element in these three tribes died out at a still earlier 
period. Nine of the earlier tribes can therefore be connected with Gentes bearing 
similar names, whilst the distinguished cogtwmen of Camillus seems to associate the 
Furia Gens with Camelia, and the situation of the ^* Quintia prata" — the QuaiMor 
jiigera^ or patrimony of Cincinnatus, in the Pupinian territory may be supposed to 
connect the Quintia Gens with Pupinia. The ** caput patrimonii " of Titus Alanlius is 
placed by Livy in the territory taiken from Veii, but no clue is thus afforded to the 
tribe with which the Manlii were connected ; Bovillae seems to have been the original 
home of the Julii, who belonged in reality to one of the most recent and least dis- 
tinguished of the Patrician Gentes ; and Galeria, Lemonia, Pollia, Romelia, and 
Voltinia, which complete the number of the earlier tribes, cannot be associated with 
any of the names that have been handed down, either by history or legend. 

The position of the Claudian Gens and Tribe is not a little remarkable. The tribe, 
the Vetus Claudia of Livy, is alluded to by Virgil, and Dionysius testifies to its exi^t- 
ence in the acre in which he was writing. It wtis the lasfc of the tribes named aftor the 
Patrician element, or Gens, with which it was connected ; yet it is difficult to separate 
it from the first tribe that is known to have received a loc:il appellation, the Crustu- 
nierian. The addition of Ckudia is supposed to have raised the number of the rural 
tribes to seventeen, and the subsequent addition of four new tribes after the fall of 
Veii only increased that number to twenty-one ; yet Crustumeria wjis at that time in 
existence, and its separate formation is never alluded to. Assume that Claudia repre- 
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aented the seyenteenth rural tribe, disconnect it ftom Crostumeria, addinfi^ the latter to 
the fourteen subsequently called into existence, and the total number of the rural tribes 
will be raised to thirty-two, or one above the number universally received. A similar 
peculiarity is observable in the Gens, in which alone amonj^ the Roman Gentes a 
double element, Patrician and Plebeian, existed side by side on an equal footing in 
historical times, and the fame of the Patrician Claudii was eclipsed by the renown of 
the Plebeian Claudii MarcellL The mythical Patrician ancestors of well-known 
Plebeian families were fabled to have " come over from the Plebeians ** in prehistoric 
times ; Horatii and Papirii were Plebeians after the Patrician element in their respec- 
tive Gentes had become extinct ; but not another example can be quoted from the his- 
torical period of the Republic of the same Gens supplying Patrician and Plebeian 
members to fill the consulate, the censorship, and other curile magistracies in the tame 
a^. Yet a Claudius Marcellus might have sat as colleague with a Claudius Pulcher, a 
(/laudius Canina with a Claudius Crassus ; and it seems as impossible to separate the 
Plebeian from the Patrician Claudii, as members of the same Gens upon an equal foot- 
ing, IIS it is to disconnect Crustumeria from Vetus Claudia. 

The solution of the difficulty can only be conjectural. The number of the later 
rural tribes known under local appellations was fifteen, including Crustumeria; the 
number of the earlier rural tribes, of which the names have been preserved, was also 
fifteen, Claudia making the sixteenth. There are supposed to have been sixteen rural 
tribes when Claudia was added, but the name of one is wanting, and either Claudia 
was separated from Crustumeria to supply the deficiency, or Crustumeria was separated 
from Claudia and placed upon a level with the tribes without a Patrician element. 
Thus the elder branches of the Claudii would have remained in the ranks of the 
Patricians, whilst the remainder would have been relegated to the Plebeians, and the 
tribe uf Nora Claudia would "have assumed the local appellation of Crustumeria. The 
inequality in the number of tbe tribes, so necessary for the Roman system of voting, 
would thus have been preserved without increasing the number of the privUeged 
Gentes, for both Vetus and Nova Claudia would have been connected with the same 
(tens ; and fifteen Curiones would have been chosen as the representatives of the 
Patrician or Mujores Gentes, fifteen for the Plebeian or Minores Gentes. The anomalous 
position of the Claudii may have been the reason for their never adopting a member of 
another Gens, for the man thus adopted would have been necessarily numbered amongst 
the Plebeians ; and it may account also for that peculiar detestation of the Plebeians so 
often attributed to the earlier members of the Gens, invaded as it were by the very 
clement they detested — perhaps also, for the policy attributed to Appius Csecus the 
(^ensor. Such conjectures may however be fanciful ; but the abnormal position of the 
Claurlian Gens and Tribe is a historical reality. 

The following names represent the Plebeian Gentes, more or less known, whose 
mythical progenitors figure amongst the Patricians in the era before the Rogations of 
Licinius became law : Aquillia, iEbutia, Cassia, (/la?lia, Cominia, Curiatia, Curtia, 
Gegania, Genucia, Hostilia, Junia, Licinia, Lucretia, Marcia, Minucia, Mucia, Pompilia, 
Renipronia, Sextia, Tullia, Virginia, Vitellia, Volumnia. Of all these names that of 
Virginius seems to have been most popular, no fewer than twelve mythical consuls 
having been assigned to it, though it never appears at all in the historical period. Of 
the great Plebeian Gentes that supplied many of the earlier historical consuls, whose 
members seem to have made no claim to belong to the local aristocracy of early Rome, 
perhaps because their provincial origin was too well known, the following may be 
mentioned among the best known names, iElia, Atilia, Aurelia, Calpumia, CsecUia, 
Domitia, Fulvia, Lutatia, Livia, Mamilia, Pa^tilia, Popilia, Plantia. 



NOTE D. 



The following occurs at p. 31 : — '' Livy writes of nummi denarii in eariy timei •• 
coins of the copper standard.** The passage was written lon^ ago, and eaoaped bit 
notice ; but •• toe ezpreMioD ^ coins of tbe copper standard ** might easily be wM 
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from its ambignit]', it may be aa well to axpUn that I do not memn oopp 
coins of the period ia which the Roman standard wu of copper. Sj " noi 
I believe that Liv; means DtcalUra at an earl; period, or ooiiu of tfa 
standard that would have passed for ten Aati liiraut, but were cetteinl; 
at Rome. The Quadrigati and Bigati were not neceamily deiuni, for m 
for Quinuiiua, others an X for Denarius, and others have no mtu-k at all ; 1 
they conformed to the ^;^aetan etandaid, m Decoboli or Pentoboli, I 
would have passed as Denarii or Quinarii, aa long u the Aa weighed 
the redaction of the As to an ounce, the; would have paawd, recpeclivelj 
their former value ; but by this time the Attic drachma w>b becomiag au 
fiuDiliiir to the Romans, until thej itruck their silver coin of a """Jl" typ 
a still further reduction in the weight of the Aa. 

It is curious to notice the change that occasionall; took place in 
standards of the silver and copper coinaf^. The Chalcoe, in the tune of A 
a Romao lb., or a Uenioa of the .^ginetan talent, which was tfans the atai 
usual copper coinage of that age ; but, with the proportion between nirei 
at K3| to 1, the Chalcoe of the Attic talent familiar to the Romona, ten of i 
for an obolus, or siity for a drachma, was ^6076X83J _ 84-376, or^ » 

of the old Persian or Corinthian talent. A Cha]oae(^ this standard would 1 
itxelf to all the coinages of that era, 6 passing for an As, 45 for a dikcluna 
60 for a Pentobolus, 60 for an Attic drachma, 75 for a drachma of Rhodi 
Decobolus or ipaxi^n ^<'X'"^ "'"^ ^^ ^'^^ " CiatophoniB. It must h&Te dia 
a coin, from the circulation with the change in the proportion between ailTei 
and after the introduction of the Roman system tluoughout the BomAn 
place as the smallest copper coin was probably filled by the Qnadruu, t 
St. Luke, and it must have sunk into the position in whuh the earlier CSia 
in the Byzantine system. 
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Aberdeen, see of, 127. 

Abthanage, the Scottish, 127. 

Accola, the, in Ireland, 157. 

Acre, the, and its variations, 88 seq, ; the 

Scottish, English, and Irish, 99; the 

Roman, 258. 
Adalings or Odallers, xxxi seq,, xliv. Ixiii. 

Ixvi., 115, 153, 163. 
Adarme, the, 41, 56. 
Adsidui, the Koman, or Freeholders of the 

tribes, xzv. 8eq., 14, 228 aeq., 242, 256. 
^ginetai;! talent, 5. 
AiJa Equeatre and jEa Hordearium, 16. 
iEthel, the, and the feo, xz. xxxi Ixiii. 
^theling, the, xxxi See Adalings. 
^thelbald of Mercia, 63. 
iEthelbert, laws of, 39. 
iEthelred of Northumbria, 63 ; leading mem- 
bers of the house of, 188. 
^tolia, 7. 
Ager compascuns (land held in joint-ooca- 

pancy), 246, 259. 
Ager Occupatorius, the, of early Borne, xxix., 

243, 252. 
Ager Qusestorius (land alienated and sold), 

xxviii, 251. 
Agilolfings, the Bavarian, xliv. Ixii Ixiii 
Agricultural communities, xxii aeq, 
Agrippaniske, or Cologne, weight, 3, 49. 
Agri Yectigales ; aee Vectigalian. 
Albus, the, 48 n. 
Alexander the Great, 4, 5. 
Alfred's Laws, 64. 
Allodial tenure, xx. xxi 
Amber, the British, 68. 
Amphora, the Koman, 1, 6it. ; the Attic, 25. 
Ancing, the (a measure of work), 69. 
Angevin pound, the, 44. 
Angles and Wems, xxxix. 
Angles, currency amongst the, 62-67. 
Anglo-Irish, the, 160. 
Anglo-Saxons, the year and indiction amongst 

the, 82. 



Antiochus, 8, 13. 

Antrustion, the, xxxv., 132, 163. 

Arabian communities, xxii-xxiv. 

Archery in war, xiv. 

Ardeb, the Egyptian, 6. 

Argenteus, the, 7, 20, 45, 48 n. 

Ariense, the, 41, 56. 

Aristocracy, the Roman, and their relation 

to the land, xx v. -xxviii 
Aristotle, 5, 11. 

Armlet, the, used for money, 39. 
Arms, military, improvements in, ix. 
Arpent, the French (a land-measure), 93. 
Arragon, old provincial currency of, 55, 56. 
Arroba, the Arabic, 56. 
Artaba, a Persian corn-measure, 6, 25. 
Artel, the Russian, xlii 
As, the Roman, 5, 1 1, 256 aeq, ; variations 

in its weight, 12, 14, 16. 
Assarius (nummus), 26. 
Asia Minor, currency in, 7, 9. 
Assize at Arms, the, xvi xvii 
Athelstan, laws of, 64. 
Athens, old mint-weight of, 4. 
Attic weight, standards of, 24 aeq. 
Augsburg, marc of, 62. 
Augustus, the Emperor, 17. 
Aureus, the, 4 aeq,, 19 aeq, 
Austrasian currency, 42, 43, 63, 72. 
Avoirdupois pound, the, 67. 

Baoimont's valuation of land in Scotland, 

140. 
BaUiboe, the Irish, 142-144. 
Bally betagh, a land-measure in Ireland, 142 

aeq. 
Banlieue, Banmeil, a measure of land in 

France and Germany, xii. xxi v., 121 ; the 

Roman, 230. See Lenga (Square). 
Barcelona, pound and marc of, 56. 
Baro regis, the, 1 19, 137. 
Barony, the Scottish, 117, 130, 137 ; the 

Iri^ 143. 
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Base tenure, zxxviL 

Bath (or Ephah), 24. 

Battle Abbey, Chronicle of, — ^measurements 

in, 90, 95. 
Batz or Batzen, the, of S. Germany, 39. 
Bauer, Bauersohaft, Bauermeister, Bauer- 

gUlden, the German, xxviL xzzii. xxxv. 

Beq.^ 93. 
Baug, an Icelandic tax, 53, 74. 
Bavarian Confederacy, the, zliv. 
Bavarian currency, 73. 
Beag, the Teutonic, 39. 
Bezant, the, 3, 4 it., 20, 47, 59. 
Belehente Gograf, the, xxxv. 
Ben-feorm, the, or Firma precum, 106 n. 
Berewics, xlvii Ixvi. 
Berserkers, the Norse, xiiL 
Biataghs, the Irish, 151. 
Bigati ; 9et QuadrigatL 
BiUon ; »?« Vellon. 
Birthright, Ixiii., 257. 
Bishop, the, in the folc-moot, 130, 177. 
Black }>ence, 45. 
Blanc, the, 48 n. 
Blanche Kane, 137. 
Blue (or grey) silver, marc of, 53, 74. 
Boc, Bocland, land held by royal charter, 

xxxL xlv. li. Ivii. m^., 110, 134. 
"Boc on ece yrfe," the, Ivii. Iviii. Ix. 
Bodes (messengers) of the king, xl., 113, 114. 
Boethius, 22. 
Boga-skot, the, xiv. 

Boldon Buke, the, xlvii. ; land-measure- 
ments in the, 97, 100, 134. 
Boldon, the villeins of, 98, 104. 
Boll, the, 68. 

'* Bondage-system," the, in the north, 99. 
Bonder, the, 1. 

Bondman, the Anglo-Saxon, 99 »fq. 
Boneddig, the, 62. 
Bonnicre, a land-measure, 93. 
Bordnrs, Ivi. 

Borough -English, custom of, xlv. Ixii. 
Borh*8 Ealdor, the, 114, 137. 
Bot, Bote (compensation), xxxvi. seg., 51, 

178. 
Bothach, the Irish, 157. 
Bovata, the, 97. See Oxgang. 
Bow and arrow, the, as war-implements, 

xiv. xviii. 
Bractoate, the, 40, 49. 
Bremen land- measures, 90. 
Breyr, the Welsh, 121, 132, 148. 
British measures, Roman origin of, 68. 
Bnigaidhs, Irish freeholders, 151. 
Bullion, uncoined, as a medium of exchange, 
39, 40. 54. 



Bargains, the Spaniah, 69. 

Burh (burgh), rise of the, in En^anini 

North G^ermany, zi. xiL xzzir. 
Bnrh-gemote, 130. 
Burnt silver, marc of, 53. 
Bushel, the London, 69. 
Bymie [BruMc^ Broigne), the, z.. 111. HI 

117. 
Byzantine, Early, carrenc^, 18-23, 72. 

CABRASPiyo on the value of coins in tk 

fourteenth century, 57, 60. 
Caithness weight, 66, 68. 
Camp, the early, xi 
Cantred, the Irish, 148. 
Canute, coins of, 64 seq.i laws of, 98. 
Capet, origin of the ancestor of the hoia 

of, 188 n. 
Capetian dynasty of the Franks, curcdcj 

under, 41 seq,y 65. 
Capituliuies, the, of the Franks, ix. 
Captain, the Irish ; see Toshach. 
Carat, the, 3. 

Carlovingian currency, 23. 
Carthage, results of its de str uction oo tke 

Roman currency, 13. 
Cartron, the Irish, 145. 
Caruca, Camcata, the, 89, 97, 99, 1 01, 131 
Cassiodorus, 22. 
Castellum, the, xiL, 114. 
Castillo, currency in, 58-60. 
Castle-building in England, xr. 
Cattle as a substitute for money, xxv., 3S, 

133 007. 
Cavalry, early, xiiL-xix. 
Ccd (« Hundred), the Irish, 146. 
Cclsus, 5, 8. 
Censor, the Ronum, xxviii. xlv., 218, 241, 

247. 
Centcna, the, amongst the Visigoths, 1 13 : 

amongst the Franks, 114; Italians anl 

Cvermans, 115. 
Centenarius, the, originally a military leader, 

113. 
Centenionalis, the, 19, 22. 
Centuria, the German, 113. 
Centuries, the Roman, 220 9eq, 
Ceorl, the Anglo-Saxon, 1. liv. mq.^ 100^ 

133, 139. 
Ceorlcundmen, xlviii. 
Chalcos, the, 5, 262. 
C'harleraajine, ix. x., 37. 
: ( 'hcpuix, the Attic, 25. 
; (.'hopin, the, 69. 
I (.'hous, the, 24. 
Christmas-day ; jf** Nativity. 
I Chronology of the Christian era, 86. 
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Chrysons, the, of AtheDS, 4 n. 

Church-shot, description oi, 105. 

Cibyra inscription, 9. 

Cild, Child, as an addition to a name, 182, 
188. 

Ciric-sceat, 103. See Church-shot. 

Cistophorus, the, 9, 28, 262. 

Ci vitas, the, 114. 

Clan, the Irish, 155 n. 

Classes, into which the Romans were divided 
under the constitution of Servius Tullius, 
235, 236, 267. 

Claudian gens and tribe, 260, 261. 

Clientage, Roman system of, 242 aeq, 

doth, used as a medium of exchange, 40. 

Cnecht, the Saxon, xxxiv., 256. 

Cniht, the Saxon, xlv. 9eq, 

Coinage, early substitutes for a, 37*41. 

Collar, the, used for money in the North, 39. 

Columella, 6. 

Cologne standards ; aee Germanic currency. 

Cohni, the agricultural, xxviL 

Colony, the Roman, xxvi., 224 9eq. 

Comes, Comitatus, the German, xzxiL 

Comes civitatis, the, 113. 

Comes exercitus, the, 113. 

Comitia Centuriata, the, 218, 221, 241. 

Comitia Curiata, the, 218, 239. 

" Common" lands, 101, 246, 247. 

Community, ancient, rudest form of, zxi.; 
its different phases, xxii.-xxv. ; ties by 
which oonununities were bound together, 
112 seq. 

Conquest (acquired property), Ixi, 156. 

Consulate, the Roman, 218, 220. 

Constantine, his reform in the Roman coin- 
age, 20 9eq., 46. 

Constantinople, coinage of, 3 9eq, 

Corinth, temporary fall of, and its results 
on Roman currency, 13. 

Comage (payment of rent in cattle) ; see 
NowtgehL 

Coronation of Edgar, 203-215. 

Coronatus, the, or Comado, 60. 

Coronet, the, as a mark of nobility, 39. 

Cotsetlas, the class, Ivi. 

Cotyla, the, 24. 

Cowarb, the Irish, 142, 143, 154. 

Creation, epoch assigned to the, 77> 78. 

Cro (payment in cattle), 135, 136, 138. 

Crucitixion, date of the, 78. 

Cubit, the, 88. 

Cuthbert (St) ; $ee DurhaoL 

Cyathus, the, 1, 24, 70. 

Cylch Mawr of the Welsh king, 107, 112. 

Cymri, measurements amongst the, 88. 

Cyn, tiie, IxT., 113. 



Cyning (the Princepa in ancient Germany), 

the, xxix. xxxiL 
Cyrus, the younger, 4. 
Cyrl, the, in the Danelage, Ixiv. 

D.SO-8LA.T, the old Norwegian, 92. 
Daer-dans, Irish, 154. 
Danegeld, a land tax, 105, 116, 117. 
Dani^ invasions, and their effects on the 

currency of the Anglian kingdoms, viiL, 

64. 
Danelage, the English, xii, 64, 74, 98, 130, 

198. 
Darent, woodmen of, 94, 95. 
Daric, the Persian, 4, 24 teq, 
Darius, 4, 7. 27, 46. 
Darkmon, the, 26. 
Davoch, the Scottish, 127, 128, 135. 
"Day's work," a, (measurement,) 89, 92. 
Deciditron, the, 5, 11. 
Decimal and duodecimal systems, 27, 33. 
Decanus, the, Ixi. Ixv., 64. 
Decobolus, the, 12, 30, 262. 
Decuriones, the Roman, 37. 
Deer, Book of, 127, 129, 161. 
Denarius, the Roman, 1 seq,, 13 ; its value, 

12 n., 18, 19, 22, 29-32. 
Denier, the, 20. 

Destrier, the (great war-horse), xviL xix. 
Dienst (or Thanage), system of, xlviii. IL liv. 
Dinar, the, of E^t, 3, 8, 48, 59. 
Diocletian, 19 aeq.^ 46. 
Dionysian cycle, the, 79, 80, 83 »eq. 
Dirhem, the, of Egyp^ 3, 27, 46, 48 n., 

56, 69. 
Distance, measures of — German, Roman, 

Gallic, and Anglo-Saxon, 89. 
Domesday Survey, the, 65; land-measure- 
ments in, 95, 99, 101 ; nature of the 

obligation of night's feorm as shown in, 

108. 
Domitian, 14, 17, 18. 
Doomsmen, the, of the Godord, 115, 116, 

130. 
Dorf, the German ; see Torf. 
Dorfhufe, the Saxon, xxxvii. 
Duodecimal principle, calculated on by the 

Romans, in early times, 268. 
Drachma, the, 1 «e^., 10, 19 ; meaning of the 

term, 26. 
Draco, laws of, 38. 
Dreng, the Northumbrian, and his holding, 

xlvL sfq., 138, 139, 165. 
Drihten-beah, the, 39, 60. 
Ducange, 3, 4. 

Dunstan and his policy, 189-203. 
Dupla, the Saracen, 59. 
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Durham, shire of, with its ecclesiastical and 

secnlar officials, 122-126. 
Duthaid, the Irish, 155 aeq,^ 160 »eq, ' 
Dux, the, 119, 177 seq. 

Ealderman, the, and his Ealderdom, 119, 

130, 177 «eg., 196. 
Ealdor (father) of a Hundred, a military 

leader amongst the G^mans, xxix. xxxiii 

xliv., 113. 
Echevins, the, xxxiz. 
Ecu ; see Skeld. 
Edgar, King of England, his coronation, 

203-215. 
Edward the Confessor, laws of, viii 
Egbert, his wars with the Weidas, and their 

results, 110, 111. 
Egyptian currency, 6, 8. 
Ell, the Northern, 40; coin so called, 52, 

74 ; the measure, 88. 
Emphyteusis, the principle of, in its appli- 
cation to land, described, zxyiiL li, 250, 

253. 
English, Early, currency and standards, 60- 

67. 
Ennius, 216, 217. 
Eorl, the, 1. IL Ixv., 117, 177, 198. 
Epulsd, xxxii. 

Ephah, the Hebrew, 6, 7, 24. 
Eques, the Roman, 16, 220, 221, 250, 257. 
Erbzinsgut, xxxvi 
Erbzinsman (hereditary tenant at rent), 

xxxiv. 
Eskippa, the British, 68. 
Esquire, title of, 117, 137. 
Esterlin, the, 44. 
Esterling, the, adopted as the foundation of 

weight and currency in England, 66. 
Etrurians, the, 226 seq. 
Exactions levied on the occupants of land, 

103. 

Fabius Maxdius, 12, 29-32. 

Fahn-lehen, the, 114. 

Fall, the Scottish (a land-measure), 88. 

Faust-recht, xl. 

Fee-farm, tenure in, 139, 250. 

Fels, the Arabic, 3, 49. 

Feo, the (reward of service in early feudal- 
ism), XX. 

Feorm (rent in kind), xxviii. aeq., 105 seq. 

FerisB LatinsD, the, 237. 

Ferlingate, the, 97. 

Feudalism, early, vii xx. xxxiii Ixix. 

Feu-farm, land sublet in, 138. 

Fief-de-hauberc, xvi xviL IxL, 97 n., 101, 
102, 112, 117, 139, 257. 



Field-churches, 124. 

Fierding, the (a district to which a court 
was attached), 115, 120. 

Finetiud (tribe-land), the Irish, 155. 

Firbolg, tiie, in Ireland, 158. 

Firlot, the ScoUish, 67. 

FlaitlC the Irish, 154. 

Flamens, the Roman, 242. 

Flamske, the, or Frison groat, 50. 

Florin, the, of Florence, 31, 45, 46 «eg., 57 
seq. 

Folcland, the, xxxi xlvi seq., IviL Ixvii. 

Folclic class, the, and their services, amongst 
the Anglo-Saxons, xlix. 

Folc-moot (county-court), the^ 119, 130, 
177. 

Follaz, the Spanish, 49. 

Foot, the (measure), 88. 

Fortifications, permanent, rise of, in Western 
Europe, x.-xiL 

Forty-shilling freehold, difference between, 
in England and Scotland, 136. 

Fostering, custom of, amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons, 200, 201. 

Fother, the British, 68. 

Frank tenure, xxix. xxxviL 

Franks, the early, their supremacy over 
their neighbours, ix. x. ; and their cur- 
rency, 41 seq. 

Frank-socage, L U. 

Frederick the Great, ix. 

Frei-graf, the, and the Frei-stnhl, xL See 
Schoppenbar and Vehm. 

Friesland, xlv. 

Frigiven-man, L 

Friling, the Saxon, xxxiii seq., xlvii. Ixviii. 

Frison currency, 49 seq. 

Frith and Frith-borh, the, Ixi, 178, 198. 

Frohn-bote, the, xxxvi xL, 114. 

Fuider, the Irish, 157. 

FuU-merc of Fri^land, 51, 52. 

Furrow, length of the (measurement), 89. 

FUrsten ; see Principes. 

FUrsten and Freyheri'en, the, xxxv., 256. 

Fylki, the Norwegian, 119. 

I^rrd, the, xlviii Iv, Ivii 

GiGRS-TUN, the, xxix. 

Gaflok, the, xiv. 

Gaf olgelda ; see Kentish gaveL 

Gafol-land, liv. 

Gafol-pening, the, xxx. 

Galanas, the, 121, 132, 133. 

Galen on weights and measures, 2, 5, 26 

seq. 
Gallica Militia, tactics in war known aa the^ 

xviixviii 
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Oall-oglach (Gallowglasse), the, of the Soot- 
I tish Highlands and Ireland, xiiL 
Gallon, the, 69. 

Gasind, the, and the Gamndschaft, the Ger- 
man, xxxii. ; principle of the, traceable 
from the earliest times, in England, xliv. ; 
amongst the Franks, 115. 
Gau, the, xL, 115, 130, 132. 
Gaul, conquest of, 19 ; early intercourse 

with Britain, 38. 
Gavel, Gavellers, Gafolgeldas, L li liv. box. 
Gebnr, the, liii. 9eq,, 97, 104, 143, 158. 
Gedalland, 101. 

Geestland (in Sleswig) land-measures, 90. 
Gelchach, 138 n. 

Geneat, the ("sharer** in the yill), zzvii 
xxix. xxxvL li. m^., Ixvi, 94, 100, 101, 
117 l^ 134, 154,247. 
Gentes, the Roman, 239 seq, 
'* GenUe and simple,** xlvi Iv. 
Gentle tenure, xxxviL 
Gerefa, the, and his shire, IxvL, 119, 130, 

178. 
Gericht ; tee Shire. 
Gericht*s cnecht, xxxvi 
German, the early, xxix. 
German confederacies, xliv. 
Germanic, Early, and Prison currency, 49- 

52, 72 $eq, 
Gersume, a gift or payment, L, 117. 
Gesithcundmen, xxxiL xliv. xlvL L, 139, 

163. 8te Gasind. 
Gesith-socns, Ixvi., 114, 118, 130, 137. 
GilUes, the Irish, 143, 151, 158. 
Godord, the, a civil district in Iceland, 115, 

116, 130. 
Godr (Godordsman)y the, and his beag, xxxv., 

39, 115. 
Gograf s court, the, xxxvii 
Gold and silver, relative value of, on opposite 

sides of the Alps and Pyrenees, 46 »eq, 
Gothic Judex and Rex, xUv. 
Gracchi, the, xxvii., 249 »eq, 
Graf, the, amongst the Franks, xxxv., 115. 

See Gerefa. 
Gragas, the (Icelandic code of laws), 46, 48, 

52. 
Gramme, the, 32 teq.y 48 a. 
Graphic, the, amongst the Franks, 115, 178. 
Grate, the Groningen, 50. 
Gregory the Great, 6 n. 
Gnth, the, 178. 
Groningen mere and pund, 50. 
Gualoer, the (right to the property of a de- 
ceased alien), in Brittany, 129, 161. 
Gueldons, the, and their equipment, xiv. 

• • • 
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Gustavns Adolphus, ix. 

Guthrun*s-Lane silver, 53. 

Gulathing, the Saxon, L 

Gwesdfa (night*8 feorm), commutation for, 

in Wales, 107-109. 
Gynaoceia, the imperial, 37. 
Gyrd, the (measure), 88, 96. 

Hache Noresche, Norse two-handed axe^ 

xiiL xiv. 
Hseredium, the, of the Roman Adsiduus, 

xxvi Beq.y 243 ; its extent, and the laws 

affecting it, 15, 244, 245. 
Herredsthing ; su Hundred-court. 
Hiigerman, l£e Saxon, xi xxxiv., 93, 130 

9€q.<, 139. 
Hager-staller, the, xxxiv. 
Haistaldus, the, amongst the Franks, xxxiv., 

130 seq., 139. 
Hakerh\^e, the Saxon, xxxviL 
Half-King, Athelstan, the, 183 9eq, 
Halsberg, the, xiv., 117. 
Halsgericht, xxxv. xL 

Ham, the (home ol the agricultural popula- 
tion), IxvL, 101, 118. 
Handfast marriages, 164, 172-176. 
Hannibal, 12. 
Harpocration, 4 n. 
Hastings, battle of, xv. 
Hauberc (shirt of mail), the ; tee Halsbei^. 
Heah-gerefa (High-reeve), the, amongst the 

Angles, 177, 198. See Reeve. 
Hebrew and Persian weights, 7, 24 seg. 
Heidscheffel, the Geestlimd, 90. 
Heller ; tee Marc (Cologne). 
Helms and bymies, xlviiL, 117, 119. 
Hemina, the, 25. 

Henry*s (King) Laws, Ixvi, 119, 137. 
Henry the Fowler, xii xxxiv., 130. 
Heorth-fest (a householder), Ixvi 
Heptacotylon, 24. 
Ilereditas, Ix. 

Here-geate (war-loan), 112. See Heriot 
Hereoagh-lands in Ireland, 147. 
Heretoga, the, xxxiii, 1)3, 177, 220. 
Heriot, the, xlviii liii lix. aeq., 39, 46 n., 

112, 117. 
Hexham, Black Book of, and its land-mea- 
surements, 98, 100. See Durham. 
Hide, the, a land-measure, 92-102. 
High Reeve, oflBce of ; Me Reeve. 
Hildebrand, 83. 
Hiwisc, the (Wessex hide), 96. 
HIaford-feorm (Refection), xxix. 
Hlaford-socn, xxxiv. 
Hobeler, the (light horseman), 
Hof, the Bavarian, 92, 98. 
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Holoe, the, 19. 

Hold, office of the, 177. 

Horse, value of the, at different periods, 
48. 

Horses of the Roman Eqnites, 16. 

Horseman, the, among the Celts and Teu- 
tons, xiii. 

Horse-shoe and stirrup, the, xiii. xiv. 

Hortus, the Roman, xxvi. 

Hreil-merk, the, 40, 50, 74. 

Hring-serk, the l^orse shirt of mail, xiiL 

Hrope, the, 28. 

Hue and Cry, the, 130, 178. 

Hufe or Huba, the, a land-measure of Ger- 
many, 92, 93, 96. 

Hufen-lands, Saxon, xxxvL 

Hund, the, 90. 

Hund-landes, a Saxon land-measure, 90. 

Hundrada, the, 52, 75. 

Hundred, the (division of a county), Ixvi, 
115. 

Hundred, fine so called, 64. 

Hundred, the long, 27, 39 n. 259 n. 

Hundred-court, the, Ixv., 115, 198. 

Huns, the, xiv. 

Huntari, a subdivision of the 6an, 115. 

Hunting communities, xxi. zxiL 

Husbandland, the, 99, 135. 

Husbandman, the, zxvii seq., IxvL 

Husting, court of, Ixi. 

Hy Fiachrach, 154, 155. 

Hy Many, 109, 143, 154 seq. 

Hyperpyrjis, the, 2, 35, 47, 48 n. 

Iceland, 46, 48, 52 seq.y 115. 

Imagines, the Roman, 232 seq,^ 257. 

Incarnation, year of the, 79, 83 seq, 

Indiction, the, — the Csesarian, and that of 
Constantinople, 80 aeq. ; usage of the 
Papal Court, 80, 81, 84-86, of the Teu- 
tonic Christians, 81, and of the Anglo- 
Saxons, 82. 

Ingenuif the, of the allodial system, xx. 

Ini's Laws, 38, 101, 118, 134. 

Inland and Outland, xli. xiii. IxvL, 101. 

loclet, the, 109. 

Ireland, currency in, 49, 54, 55; agricul- 
tural measurements in, 142-151 ; land- 
tenure in, 152-160. 

Isidore, 6, 8. 

J AC A ; see Arragon. 

Jarl, office of the, 116, 119. 

JosephuB, 6, 10, 24 seq. 

** Journeyman," the (Day-worker), xxxvii. 

Juchart, the Bavarian, 93, 94 n. 

Juger, the, 93. 



Jugum, the Kentish, 94^ 95. 
Julian Calendar, 76 ^ey.^ 84. 
Justice in Eyre, the, 119. 

Kaisar, the (as mipreine head of the G«u- 

schaft), XXXV. SM/., Ixiii. 
Keel, the Newcastle, 67. 
Kentish currency, the old, 60 seq, 
Kentish gavel, L m^., 94^ 133, 156, 260. 
Keration, the By can tine, 3, 21 seq. 
Killo, the, 3. 
Kindred, tie of, in pastoral oommiDitiei. 

xxiv. xxix. 
King, the ; »ee Cyning. 
King's kin, the, 177-189. 
King's-bot, 64. 
King's-thegns, xxxv. xlviL IxiT., 64^ 74, 111, 

117, 131, 163. 
King's-wite, xxxv., 61, 62, 174. 
King's Wife, the. 166 9eg. 
Kirk town, the Scottish, 123, 127, 128. 
Knight's fee ; aee Fief de hauberc 
Knight service in Scotland, 140 ; in IrelaadL 

150. 

LiEN-LANDS, xxxL xlv. Ii. Ixiv., 117, 153, 

199. 
Leet, the, xxxiiL xlix. $eq., liv. Ixvi., 92, 

100, 133. 
Lah-slit, the, of the Danelage, 74. 
Laird, the Scottish, 138 a. 
Lak, the Indian, 8 fi. 
Land, — tribe-land and public land amongst 

the Romans, xxvL seq. ; land-coatoms of 

the early Germans, xxix. wq. 
Land-agende man, the, Ixiv. 
Land-fi^avel, the, 102 seq. ; from whom 

exi^ble, 105, 117. 
Land-measures, 88 9eq. ; German, 90 ; Nor- 
man, 91, 92. 
Land recht, xxxiii. xxxix., 163, 165. 
Land-right, xxxi. 

Landsessen, the free, xxxv. xxxviL 
Langenekre, the Saxon, 90, 91, 96 teq, 
Lassen, the German, xxxiiL, 157, 158. 
Latin colony, the, 224, 237. 
Law silver (of Iceland), 53. 
Latium, ancient, and its communities, 226 

tteq. 
Legion, the Roman, 1418, 217, 224, 230, 

241, 242, 254. 
Lehen-recht, xxxiiL xxxix., 163. 
Leinmerk, the Frison, 40, 49. 
I>C88-tliogn, the l^ncashirc, liii. 
lycth-pin^inn, the Irish, 54. 
Lend, l^eudes ([)eople), xxxv., 16d ; the 

Prankish, 256. 
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H Lengft (long mil9)» the Anglo-Saxon, 89 ; the 
I Square Leuga (Twelve-hides), 121, 269. 

Liber, the Saxon ; see Friling. 

Liberalis; «f« KingVthegna. 
k Libra Denariorum, the, 43. 

Libra Occidua, the, 20, 23 it., 46, 47, 49, 
72. 
I Licinian Laws, the, xxviL, 223, 234, 259. 
I Liod mere, the, 50. 

Liti, the, in the Lex Saxonum, xxxiii. xliv. 

Litra, the, 5, 11. 

Litsmen, the, and their pay, 65. 

Locatio (letting of land), xxviiL 

Locupies, the Boman, 242, 256. 

Ldg-aura, marc, of Iceland, 53, 74. 

Ldg-silfr (see Bullion), 53. 

Londe, as distinguished from Yrfe, Ix. 

London Bridge, Ivii. 

London, standard of, 66 ; " London Troys," 
67. 

Loth, the Prison, 51. 

MiCO (or clan), the Grerman, Ixvii., 113. 

Maeg-borh, the, xx. liiL Ixiv. 

Maer, office of, amongst the Welsh, 114. 

Magna Charta, xL, 105, 137 fi. 

Maiden -money, liii. 

Maioet6, tustom of, xlv. xlvi 

Mair, the Scottish, 114, 127. 

Malachin, the, of Spain, 58. 

Man-bote (compensation for the loss of a 

man to the overlord), xxxv., 75. 
Manachs, Irish (tenantry of church-land), 

148, 157. 
Maneria (freehold properties), IxvL 
Mancus, the gold, 4, 42, 46. 
Mannung of the reeve, 130, 178. 
Manorial rights, IxvL 
Mansuarius, definition of, 92. 
Mansus, the Frankiith and Bavuian, Iv., 92, 

103. 
Marabotin, the, of Portugal and Spain, 57 

tietf 
Maravedi, the Castilian, 58 9eq, 
Marc de Troyes, 3, 27, 36, 55. 
Marc, the Cologne, 9, 23, 49, 52. 
Marca Bomanas Curiie, the, 32. 
Marc-vegin, the (Icelandic), 53, 74. 
Maris, the Greek, 29. 
Maroquita, the Double, of Spain, 58. 
Marriages in the tenth century, 173. 
Massamutin, the, of Si>ain, 58. 
Measures, ancient, 88 seq, 
Medial-thegns, xlvii, 46 n., 117, 132. 
Mediaeval SUndards, Tables of, 70-75. 
Medimnns, the, 5, 24. 
Menander, 7 n. 



Merchet (mearc-soat), payment on the mar- 
riage of a vassal's daughter, xlviiL liii 

Mercian wergilds, 63 ; hides, 94. 

Merkland, the, as a Scottish agricultural 
measurement, 14 K 

Merovingian currency, 20, 23. 

Mile, the, 99 it.; the Boman, 100, 258, 
259. 

Miles agrarius, the, of Old Saxony, xxxiv. 
xxxvi. xlvL liv., 130. 

Military arrangements, ancient, amongst the 
Celtic and Teutonic tribes, 112 teq. 

Military system of Bome, changes in, 15. 

Milliarensis, the, 21. 

Mina, the Attic, 1 9eq. ; Persian, 4 ; Egyptian 
and Ptolemaic, 6 ; the Hebrew, 7, 8. 

Mines, silver and gold, 18. 

Minores Pagenses, xii 

Minsters, three kinds of, mentioned in the 
old English Uws, 122. 

Mithcal, the, a 

Mitta, the British, 68. 

Mna, the Attic, 2. 

Modius, the Boman, 1 teq., 6 ft. 

Mommsen, 10, 12 niu 

Monetarius, the, 37. 

Moothill, the, xil xL 

Morabetin Khalifs, the, 48, 56. 

Morabetin and Early Spanish currency, 55- 
60. 

Morgen (land-measure) of Bremen, 90. 

Mund-byrd, the, 61. 

Municipality, the Boman, 237. 

Murdrum, the law of, xvi. 

Murilegulus, the, 37. 

Myriad, the, 27. 

NAnvmr, era of the, 79. 

Nativus, the Saxon, lii. liv. 

Neatman, the (customary tenant), 91, 247. 

See Oeneat. 
Neighbourhood, tie of, in the agricultural 

community, xxv. xxix., 247. 
Night's feorm, xxix. See Feorm. 
Nobiles, in the Lex Scuxmum, xxxiii. xliv. 
Nomads, herdsmen, and agriculturists, xxiL- 

XXV. 

Norman land-measures, 90, 91. 
Normandy, conquest of, xiii ; custom of, be. 

seq. 
Norway, kingdom of, xiii 
Norwegian wd Irish currency, 52-55. 
Noummos, the, 5. 
Novi Aovnmes, the Boman, 233. ' 
Nowtgeld, or Comage (cattle-tribute in 

England), xxx., 38, 133 se^., 140^ 164 
Nnmmi denarii, 31, 261, 261. 



Knnuniii, the, 13, 16; application of the 

name, 22. 
Nun-miiuteni, 118, 174. 
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Obolub, the Attic, 2, 11 ; the Mpaettn, 6, 
27 ; the Ptolemaic, 11 ; ita multipleB, 31. 

Obolua bract^is, the, 2a 

Obroc (rent), xli. xlii. 

Ochave, the Spanitb, 60. - 

Odaller ) lee Adaling. 

OOb, coidb of, 63, 64. 

Oiffing, the Iriah, 54. 

Oinigh, the Irish, 154. 

Olympiads, the, SO. 

Omer, the, 24, 26. 

Ore, the, 30, 40, 50, 51. Sa Medinval 
StaudarcU. 

OribaaiiiB. 3, S. 

Osca, SpaDish coinage of, 13. 

OntUnd ; >re ItJand. 

Overhymes (prerogative due to the State or 
overlord), 103-106, 136. 

Oigang of land, 89, 99. 

pAors, the Genoaii, zziz. kij., zlii. 

Papal unction of kings, 204 Kq. 

Papiriua Carho, 13, 30. 

Parage, tenure in, Ixii. Ixii. 

Parochia, the (ecclesiaitical district), 124. 

Paschal cycles, 78 lej. 

Pastoral communitiM, Mii. 

Patres, the Roman, 243. 

Patricians and Plebeians, Bomao. iiv. fq., 

bcviii., 219 mv/., 230, 232 »fj., 239-243. 
PatroDua (Paterfamilias), the, 245, 256. 
Penny, the early English, 63. 
Penny, the aterUng, 1, 20, 23, 47. 
Penny-gavfl, 94, 96, 103, 112, 133, 258. 
Pennyweight, the silver, 3, 36. 
PentoboluB, the, 12,29. 
Pepion, the Jjpanish, 59. 
Persian currency, 4, 7, 13, 18, 24 »tq., 33. 
PetitsKoyaiix, 27, 48 n. 
Pfleghaftige-leuto, the, xxxv. to/, 
Philip, the. or stater of Macedon. 13, 30. 
Pinginn, the Irish, 23, 49, 54, 109, 13S. 
Pint measure, the, 69, 70. 
Plato, 7. 
Plautiis, S, 15. 
Pltbeinn, the early Roman, ixv. Srt 

Patrician. 
Plebiacita, laws passetl by the Comitia, 242. 
PlelH, the Knmnn, 235. 
Plec de Terre, \xi. 
Pliny, 2, 5. 8. 12. 
Ploughgate, the, as a Scottish agricultural 

meaaiiremcnt. 135, 136, 141, 259. 
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Plongh-Iand. the, 89, 99. 133. 

Plutarch, 12. 

Poid-de-Maro of Pa^i^ 20. 

Pole, the German (Und-mea 

Pollux. 6, 11, 24ttq. 

Polybius, 12, 13. 

Pontifei Maiimns, the, 218. 

Portngal, marabotina of, 66. 

Pound, the Roman and Byzajitiiia, 

72. 
Prapositns hostis, the, 113. 
Pnepositus mareachalli, the^ 114 
Prffitorians, the p^ of the, 1 7. 
Prerogative, two speciea o^ t^tKI 
Frinceps, the Qerauui, xzix. 
Principea, zixiiL 
Prisclan on Weights and Meaanni 

»eq., 27. 
Priscns Attains, Medallion of, 21. 
Procopius, 23. 
Proletarii, the Roman, xxr. »eq^ 1 



256. 
Public land, Roman, — law* and c 

affecting, izvi.-xiviU., 2S4. 242, 24 

25Ssr7. 
FubUcani, the, 201. 
Puicne, the Irish, 64. 
PyiThus, war with, II, IS. 

QiTADRiOATi and Bigati, Roman •>!▼« 

11 Ki., 31,262. 
Quaestores Claasici, the, 262. 
Quarter, the Irish, 143. 

icient use of the Word, 166 
, the, 21. 
Quiritarian oirnerahip of land, xxri 

2.53. 
Quirites, the Roman, 219, 224, 239, ' 

Rauckectit or Radman (Biding cni 
Southumbrian Eogland, zlviL, 139 

Raicalry, the, ivi 

tUst, the German, 69. 91. 

Real, thu Spanish, GO. 

Reeve, office of, 119, 124. 130, 177 a. 

Refection ; tee Feorm. 

Rpgensbnrg pound, the, 61, 74. 

Regium geldum, the impost so called 

Kcicb, Reiclia-Kchiippen. Reichs-Dien 
Reicha.gute, sxiv. xL 

Relief, n fine exartrd from the heir 
cPRsion, ilviii. liii. lix. 

Rex, the Roman. 218. ' 
RhcniuiuB Kaiiiiiii*. 1. 2. 6, 24. 
Ithoaiau >tau<lanl, the, 9. 
Riltaldi, the, of an army, 114 n. 
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er, the, xL 

Hombres, the Spanish, 256. 
gs, the, of YorkBhire, 120. 
r, the, and the Rittersohaft, xzxii Ivi. 
»lle marc, 60, 62. 

,216 9€q. ; legendary and traditionary 
fcory of the ancient city, 228 aeq, 
A currency, the, 11-14. 
kO'pound, 1-4. 
, the, 91. 
rier tenure, L 
a (Manbote), zxxv., 51. 
a, organization of the land in, prior to 
I recent emancipation, zlL-xliv. 
a, the German (land-measure), 90. 

jn>BEWS, priory of, 126. 
nd Soc, 117. 

Idt, silver used for (Iceland), 53, 74. 
Mispi^^l, the (the old Saxon code), 
^ 8, 47 n., 52. 
srg, the wapentake of, 122. 
CeiU and Daer Ceili, 143, 157. 
, the Bavarian, 61, 73. 
I, the Roman, 120, 121, 230, 231, 258. 
ens, influence of the, in Spain and 
ly, 55, 58. 

la, the, in England, xiii seq. 
1 confederacy, the, xxxiii. 
ariOf the DkUogus de^ xvi. lix. Ixiv. 
penny, the, 103, 134. 
iU, the early EngUsh, 63. 
lij^ the gold, 3 ; the English, 42, 61. 
ppen, Schoppen-eigen, xxxv. xxxviii 
;>penbar Frey-leute, the, xxxv., 256. 
idheiss, the, xxxv. xxxviiL xL, 114. 
tl% the Vetus, of Spain, 58. 
eidor, the Norwegian, 119. 
«% 157. 

the, or bard, 39. 
ittU, the Irish, 54, 75, 142. 
iil% the, 12, 19, 29. 
ie, the, 2, 20, 49. 

iah Statutes bearing on corrency, 66. 
ig^ 97, 139 fi. 
, the Hebrew, 6, 26. 
I, the British, 68, 69. 
\m et Penates,*' xzxii. xliii. 
^adm, currency of the, 10. 
bhh, the Irish, 157. 
aa cUssification ami aaseasments, 235. 
r, the British, 68. 
we, 2, 12. 

irioa, the, I, 2, 7, 24. 
ila, the. 2, 42. 
*d,the,23. 
^ wed for aoney, xir^ 41. 



Shire, the, 112-133. 

Shire-reeve ; see Reeve. 

Sicilicus, 26. 

Sicily, as a Roman province, 246. 

Sigel, the Irish, 54. . 

Siglos, the Persian, 4, 27. 

Sil, the Irish, 155 n. 

Silfur, the, 42, 48 n., 50. 

Sitarion, the, 3. 

Sithessocna ; see Gesith-socns. 

Sixhyndman, the, xlviil, 131, 133. 

Skatt ; see Scat-penny. 

Skeld (or Ecu), the, of Friesland, 50. 

Socmen, the, of the Danelage, li. 

Soon, Ixvi., 117. 

Solidus aureus, of Constantinople, 2 seq,, 20 

seq. 
Solidi, different kinds of, alluded to in the 

old Prison laws, 50. See Medittval Stan- 
dards. 
Southumbrian shire, subdivisions of the, 

118, 119. 
Spain, acquisition of, by Rome, 18; early 

currency of, 55-60. 
Spartan army, the, 223. 
Stater, gold, of the Macedonian kings, 4, 

18 ; the Corinthian, 5. 
Steel-bow, the, of Scotland, liiL, 158. 
Stipendium, the, of the Roman soldier, 14- 

18, 30 ; origin of the word, 245. 
Stock-farming among the early Romans, 

245. 
Stock-tenure of the Saer Ceili and Daer 

Ceili in Ireland, 143. 
Stocks, or Cippus, xil 
Styca, the early English, 63. 
Suabia, free community of, xxxviiL 
Suling, the Kentish, 94, 95, 109 
Sun-dial erected in the Ronuui Fomm, 15. 
Sweden, currency in, 53-4. 
Switzerland, Forest Cantons of, xxxviii. 
Symmachus, 2. 
Syria, currency in, 7, 11, 26, 35. 

TAcmrs, 17. 

Taeog, the Welsh, 133. 

Talent, the, of Attic silver- weight, 1, 2, 3, 
7, 34 ; the Pemian silver, 4, 27, — gold, 
34 ; of /Egina, 5 : Sicilian goM, 5 ; Ptole- 
maic, 6. 8. 11. 26. 34; "TaJrnt of the 
Islands," 9. 27. 32, 33; of Anti^^h 
(Syrian), 10; Eaboic, 27 seq.; Hebrew, 
35. 

Tangah ; see Dinar. 

TaAisig ; se^, Toehacfa. 

Tartars, the, in ButmM, zlm. 

Taoriwn, the, of Koffkoib li^ 
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Tenmantale, the, .64, 98, 118, 137. 

Tenure per hricam, 137 n. 

Terence, 13. 

Terminalia, Roman festival of the, 230. 

Termons (church-lands)^ Ireland, 147. 

" Terra familiaB," xxxi. 

Teutonic source of some of our ancient 
measures, 68. 

Thane, the Scottish, and his Thanage, xvii. 
xlviii., 126 Beq., 160-165; notices of the 
institution on the Continent, 128, 129. 

Theel-land, customs of the, xlv. «eg., Ixvii 

Thegn, wergild of the, 61. 

Thegn-right, ^7 n., 113, 196. 

Thegn-wer, 196. 

Theodoric, 22. 

Thing, the, or Court, xL 

Thiufada, the, 113 seq., 132. 

Thryms, the, 42, 50. 

Tiberius, 18. 

Time, divisions of ; see Sun-dial. 

Tinde, the Irish, 54, 68, 75. 

Tithes, exaction of, wide extent of, 103 aeq. 

Toll and Theam, 117. 

Tomaun, the Persian, 8. 

Torf , Thorp (German Dorf), the viU, xxxvi., 
120, 137. 

Torp-carl, the, of the Northmen, 93. 

Torque, the Celtic, used instead of money, 
39. 

Toshach and Thane, distinction between, in 
Scotland, 162. 

Toshach, the Irish, 154, 160 9eq, i the Scot- 
tish, 162. 

Toumois standard, 27, 32, 36, 43, 44 6eq, 

Tower, the, of London, IviL 

Tower pound, the, 36, 43, 67. 

Townland, the Irish, 143. 

Transylvania, Saxon colony in, xxxvii. 

Tremissis, the, 41 seq., 52, 73. 

Tribes, the Roman, 229, 232 »eq., 260, 261 ; 
increase of their number, 233, 237 seq.^ 
261. 

Tribune, the Roman, 223. 

Tribe-lands among the Romans, laws affect- 
ing, 248. 

Tricha-ced, the Irish, 144 seq,, 154. 

Trinoda Necessitas, the, xlv. Ivii. 

Tripondium, the, 4 fi. 

Tron weight, 68. 

Troy pound, 20, 36, 67. 

Troyes-weight, 20, 43. 

Troys, — London, French, and Dutch, 67. 

Tsek, the Russian, xlii 

Tufa, the standard under which a Thiufada 
was gathered, 113, 114. 

Tollagh, an Irish land-measure, 144. 



Tun (township), the, and Tungreve, Ixv., 

118, 119, 154. 
Turbe, the French (the Vill), 120, 132. 
Turma and Turmarius, the, 120, 221. 
Twelfhyndman, the, xxxiii. xlvL seq.^ Ivi Ixv., 

46, 64, 178 ; his original appanage, 121, 

132, 133. 
Twelve-hides, the, 121 ; its divisions, 122. 
Twelve Tables, laws of the, xxv., 22S, 244^ 

256. 
Twyhyndman, the, xlviii 9eq., 131, 133, 178. 
Tyaglo, the Russian, xlii. 
Tyrian and Attic weight, 10. 
Tything, the, and the Tythingman, Ixv., 114, 

130. 

UiNGB, the Irish, 54, 75, 109. 

Uncia, the Sicilian, 5. 

Utware, or miHtary service, xlviL 

Valektinian, the elder, 20 ; the third, 22, 

46. 
Varro, 5, 8, 27. 
Varthing, the Icelandic, 115. 
Vassals, 117. 

Vassi, Indominicati (baronage), x. 
Vassi Dominicati, the, 131. 
Vavassours, the, xlvii., 131. 
Vectigalian, the Roman, xxviii., 230, 253, 

259. 
Vegin (marc), Norwegian, 53, 74. 
Vehm, tribunal of the, xL 
Veii, siege of, 14; Rex of, 218 ; fall of, 231. 
" Veil, taking the," — ancient signification of 

the expression, 174. 
Veitszlo tenure, 106, 112. 
Vellon coinage of Spain, 41, 56. 
VtruB AnnuSf the, 86, 87. 
Verua ValoTf the, in Scotland, 141. 
Vespasian, 1, 9. 

Vestments of Roman State officials, 37. 
Veterani, thd, 15. 

Victoriatus, a Roman silver coin, 13, 31. 
Vienna, Broad pence of, 52. 
Vill, the, 114, 118. 
Villa, the Roman, xxv., 244. 
Villani, the Saxon, xxxvi. lii. Ixvi. 
Villein, the Saxon, Ui. Ivii., 94, 100, 118. 
Vitruvius, 9, 29. 
Virgate, the, lii., 91, 95, 97. 
Visigoths, military arrangements amongst 

the, 1 13 seq. 
Visnet (= 3 viUs), 137, 163. 

Wadmal, 40, 62 8eq., 74. 
Waldstatten ; see Switzerland. 
Wapentake, 122, 198. 
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War, science of, ix. 

Ward and Blench tenure, 137, 140. 

Ward, the, or Quarter, a subdiTirion of the 

county, 120, 121, 130. 
Wardship, principle of, Iz. 
Wealas, the, of Cemw, 110. 
Wealh, the (of provincial de8oent»«8erf), 

• • • « • • • 

XXXUL XIVUL 

Wedding, the ancient* 173. 

Wede, the Prison, 40, 49. 

Weights, Table of, 36. 

Weispfenning, the, 48 n. 

Welsh wergild, 62 ; Gwesdfa, 107. 

Wendish currency, 51, 54, 72. 

Wends, the, ly. 

Werborh, the Saxon, liii. 

Weirds, the Saxon, lii, 42, 46, 50, 61, 

132. 
Wems ; we Angles. 
Wessex land-measures, 95, 96. 
Westphalia, old Saxon usages still prevalent 

in, xxxviL 



Wey, the Britisli, 68. 

Widows, customs as to the dowry of, 

61 n. 
Wife, the King's, 166-171. 
Wills, early, IviiL * ■ 
Witan, the Anglo-Saxon, 198 9eq, 
Wool, as a medium of exchange, 41. 

XsNiA, payment of, L 

Tkar, the, civil and ecclesiastical, in the 
East and West, 76-78; four commence- 
ments of, in England, 79. 

Yrfe (inheritance), amongst the Saxons, lii. 
IviL Ix. Ixviii. 

Zend-Avesta, the, xxiv. 

Zent» the (Hundred), amongst the Eastern 

Fnmks, xxxviii 
Zinsmen, Zinsgut, xxxvL 
Zoroaster and his followers, xxiiL 
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